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T can not be too often and too carefully 
impressed on the public mind that no 
step can be made in advance or upward with- 
out something from which to make that ad- 
vance, and that it is only by fully apprecia- 
ting the importance of the preliminary steps 
that we can be fitted to understand the 
scope and value of every new step in science, 
ethics, or art. For this reason, while grant- 
ing and assuming that a new and in some 
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respects superior school of art is taking root 
in our land, it behooves us to examine very 
carefully into its claims on our approval, 
and not hastily to depreciate the great 
school of landscape painting which has al- 
ready existed among us for these many years, 
or the great portrait painters who adorned 
the early pages of our history. 

We have of late been so impressed with 
the bold technique and sober, thoughtful 
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majesty of such landscape painters as Corot, 
Dupré, Daubigny, Rousseau, or Jacques, that 
we have been hardly willing to grant sufti- 
cient credit to the passionate love of nature, 
the the 
thoroug] ginal and beautiful rendering 
ot nery of such Durand, Ken- 
sett, W hittredge, Hart, 
Bristol, M‘Entee, R. Gif- 
ford, G. L. number of others 


as gifted, 


conscientious, labor, and 


patient 
ily ori 
artists 
Church, 
Richards, Sandford 


Brown, and a 


sce as 


Bellows, 


nearly 


ro deny to such painters 


high poetic and artistic feeling and ability 
is the sheerest pedantry and narrow exclu- 
rhey wonderful 
appreciation of the glory of sunset, and the 


have shown a 


SLVeneSS. 


STUDY OF A DOU 


FRANK ROGERS. } 
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[GEORGE INNESS, 


the melo 
of our rivers, and the tende) 
eloque nt of 
What if their work 
too minute in its finish, and thei 


cool, solemn grays of autumn, 
dious beauty 
grace our woodland lakes 
has been occasional] 
pigments 
laid on sometimes with more delicacy that 
strength, the fact remains—a fact that will 
future 
ages than by the hastily shifting opinion ot 
that the American school of land 
scape art has been one of which any coun 
try, however advanced in the arts, might 
justly be proud. 


In proceeding, then, to discuss certain new 


be better acknowledged perhaps it 


our day 


phases of art now urgently demanding out 
attention, it 
mood of 


Is li 

to} 
getfulness or lack 
of appreciation of 
what has previous 
ly been accomplish 


ho 


ed in this country 
art, but rather 
in recognition of 
the Jaw which 
as inevitable as the 
march of the stars, 
that it sue- 
cessive that 
the art of a people 
reaches culmi 
nating point. 

To aftirm that the 
new in 
American art is all 
that could be de- 
sired, that it com- 
prehends within it- 
self the power to 


in 
Is 
is by 
steps 


its 


movement 
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ender all the truths of na 
ture, and that it has already 
reached its highest achieve 

ents, would be not only 
in extreme statement, but 
would also be unjust to 
many of the rising and en- 
thusiastic artists to whom 
ve may have occasion to 
illude. It is rather as a 
school of promise than one 
of achievement that we pro- 
pose to speak of it, while 
never grudging praise when 
t is deserved, 

It is generally supposed, 
ind often said, that the 
vreat art impulse now ev- 
dent among us is due to 
the Centennial Exhibition. 

Nothing could be more er- 

roneous. The Centennial 

was only the occasion which 

set in motion or accelera- 

ted certain influences which 

had been gradually gath 

ering momentum for ove 

twenty years. It started 

a wide-spread impetus for 

pottery and bric-a-brac, it 

is true; but an undoubted 

love for this branch of art 

had already taken root it 

the community, and the te 

verish activity which fol- 

lowed the Exhibition has 

heen displayed chietly by 

that pseudo class of ama 

teurs or dilettanti who, in 

the absence of ideas of their 

own, trim their sails to go 

with the tide. No, years before ever the 
Centennial was mooted a movement had 
begun which indicated that the study and 
promotion of art according to normal laws, 
but by new methods, were about to be un- 
dertaken on this side the Atlantic. 

One of the signs of the change was found 
in the art museunns or galleries which almost 
simultaneously arose in Boston, New Haven, 
New York, and Washington, founded at con- 
siderable expense, and entirely without State 
aid. With the former two were connected 
important schools for art instruction, com- 
bined with fine casts of the masterpieces of 
antique plastic art. 

Another sign which indicated the awak- 
ening art feeling of a great nation was the 
demand for art education—a want which 
was met by the establishment of numer- 
ous schools or academies of art in our lead- 
ing cities. It is true that in Philadelphia, 
Boston, and New York academies had been 
founded early in the century, and the last 
especially had become a very important fac- 
tor in stimulating the latent love for art in 


A OULLD'’S PORTRAIT.—[b. 


our people. The Massachusetts Normal Art 
School, under the able direction of Mr. Walte1 
Smith, while devoted chietly to the advance- 
ment of industrial art, has also by its exam 
ple greatly assisted the growth of the art feel 
ing in the popular mind. While much may 
be said with reason against compulsory 
instruction of art in the public schools, it 
would seem that few could be found to ob 
ject to the education of art instructors, and 
the addition of an optional art branch to the 
State schools for the bénetit of those who are 


desirous of art instrug¢tion, but are too poor 


to avail themselves of the advantages offered 
by such admirable art schools as those of the 
Cooper Institute and Artists’ League in New 
York, the National Academy or the Museum 
of Fine Arts in Boston, or the Academy in 
Philadelphia. It may, then, be conceded 
that the founding of the Massachusetts Nor 
mal Art School was not only a strong in- 
dication of a growing demand, but that it 
has also been a very powerful agent in the 
diffusion of art knowledge in the United 


States. 
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pulse more recently in- 
dicated by our younger 
artists in the direction 
of the studios of Ant 
werp, Paris, and Munich 
was to the careful ob 
server one of the most 
obvious of the signs of 
the times, that the heart 
of the country was un 
consciously waking up 
to a perception of its art 
needs, and that a new era 
in art was dawning. So 
decided had this tend 
ency become that the 
colony of American art 
students in Munich grew 
sufficiently large to es 
tablish an art associa 
tion, having stated days 
of meeting, at which con 
tributed paintings wer 
exhibited and discussed, 
and carefully prepared 
papers on art topics were 
read. Opinions were 
exchanged in this man 
ly, earnest, sympathetic 
manner, and breadth 
and  catholicity were 
reached in the conside1 
ation of the great ques 
tion in which all were 
so profoundly interested. 
Thus were gained many 
For a number of years previous to the | of the influences which are destined to affect 
Centennial it had become quite the custom | American art for ages to come. 
for promising art students to go abroad The writer 
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regards as among the most 
to perfect themselves in the principles of | improving and delightful evenings he has 
art. Isolated cases like that of Mr. Hunt | enjoyed those passed with some of these 
had already occurred during the whole pe-| talented and enthusiastic art students at 


riod of our art history, but the general im-| the table where a number regularly met to 
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SOUTHAMPTON, LONG 


dine, at the Max Emanuel café in Munich. 


Dinner over, huge tlagons of beer were placed 


before each one, and pipes were lit, whose 
wreaths of upward-curling smoke softened 
the gleam of the candles, 
a poetic haze to 
nooks of the hall 
highly congenial to the hour 
and the 
The leonine head of Duve- 
neck, massively set 


ind rave 
the dim 


topics discussed. 


on his 
broad shoulders, as from 
time to time behind a cloud 
of smoke he gave forth an 
opinion, lent much 
the seene, while the 
grave, thoughtful features 
of Shirlaw, and the dreamy, 
contemplative face of Chase, 
occasionally lit by a flash of 
impetuous emotion, aided by 
an eloquent gesture, made 
the occasion one of great in- 
terest. Others there were 
around the board whose sal- 
lies of humor or weighty ex- 
pressions of opinion made an 
indelible impression. 

Thus we see that before 
the Centennial kindled the 
art enthusiasm of our peo- 
ple into a rapidly spreading 
glow the sparks had already 
been communicated which 
to burst forth into a 

And the exhibition 
of the Society of American 
Artists at the Kurtz Gallery 
of New York in the season 


digni- 
ty to 


were 
blaze. 


ISLAND, 


of 1878, which attracted so much atten- 


tion, instead of being, as some assumed, 


the evidence of a sudden unforetold move 
ment, was in reality but another manifes 
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thoughtful 
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oct 
artists of whom the 
heard 


of the works of young 


had 


ss, although contemporary with 


general ibylic scarcely before, 
Now Mr. Inne 
many of our leading landscape painters, has 
outset worked in a style altogeth 

aim and quality from that of 
illed pa the American 
school. In boldness of handling 
he has for 


in this country 


from the 


excellence 
(i s¢ ipe 
udth of 


so much alone 


ind bre treatment many 
stood 


ha 


ind Dupré, 


iis 
e considered him a follower of 
is true that at 


1 it some 


wu and it 


two different periods he spent some time in 


| urope but others of ou landseapists did 


studying under foreign masters, 


that al 
vet without adopting foreign methods, while 
ha Ving 


direct instruction of any foreigu artist, has 


, neve placed himself under the 
s worked with a freedom of style sug 
But it 
went abroad he had 
have 


alway 


of modern French art is ob- 


he 


style, 


servable that before 


already adopted a Which may 
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been influenced by European art, but was yet 
essentially his own. 
At his the 


characterized by admirable color in rendei 


best works of Mr. Inness a; 
tints, vigorou 
ter 
ing and rendering of aerial perspective. His 
canvases are full of space, and cloud eftect 
are grandly and handled I 
breadth and concentration of effeet, and the 
avoiding of details that impair the strengt] 
of this artist 
superior in our landscape art. 
Another indication which the Kurtz Ey 
hibition that the art 
began years ago was the presence there of 
the paintings of William M. Hunt, who hac 
worked so long in a style foreign to that of 
most of our artists that he had acquired 
large following in New England, and if he 
had not actually founded a school, had be« 
the means of stimulating the art activity ot 
a large number of students 
who, if rarely exhibiting abilities approac! 
ing his own, had done much to turn publ 


ing both and vivid 


chiaro-oseuro, and marvellous skill 


grays 


inh 
massively 
has ne 


the dominating idea, 


vave hew movemel 


enthusiastic 


opinion in the right direction. 


The t Mr. Hunt have attracted 


works 


. ALDEN WEIR.] 
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more favorable and unfavorable eriticism 
than those of any other of our artists. It has 
been alleged on the one hand that they are 
too broad, and often scarcely carried beyond 
the first painting; that they are pitched on 
too low a key, and are direet copes, In Sty le 
and subject, of the works of Jean Francois 
Millet and Troyon; while on the other hand 
it may be affirmed, with perhaps more force, 
that if breadth and low tones are errors, then 
the great Dutch school of Rembrandt and 
Franz Hols was also in error, and that to de- 
pend on breadth in a painting seen at the 
proper distance is to gain more effective 
strength, considering how ereat are the lim- 
itations to which art is subjected. As to the 
imitation of Millet, there is no question that 
Mr. Hunt has been a great admirer of that 
artist, and was, indeed, one of the first to call 
publie attention to his works. But much 
the same observations are applicable in this 
case as in that of Mr. Inness, and Mr. Hunt 
is a man of too much original ability, an 
artist who has too many ideas of his own 
to express, to be under the necessity of 
servilely imitating another artist and eo 


temporary. In a word, he has something 


worth telling, and, on the whole, tells it in 
his own way. 

rhe new movement in our art, started in 
Boston by Mr. Hunt, has been productive of 
decided art activity in the eastern part of 
New England, the predominant influences 
being those of French art A number who 
have gained a local reputation have been 
pupils of Mr. Hunt,and have been able by 
following his precepts to give impetus to 
the art change which was operating in the 
community, although too often carrying the 
imitation of his style to an excess approach- 
ing exaggeration. They fail sometimes to 
distinguish between breadth and daubiness. 
Mr. Frank Rogers, who is still a very young 
man, is one of those who have studied with 
Mr. Hunt, but not to such a degree as TO sac 
rifice his individuality. He makes a special 
ty of painting dogs, although not intending 
to confine himself to that branch of animal 
life, and has already achieved considerable 
success in his attempts to represent canine 
traits. He has trained several dogs to pose 
for him for ten to tifteen minutes at onee. 
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In the decided ability and success already 
shown by Mr. Rogers we can see that it is 
now possible for our artists, availing them- 
selves of intluences already at work here, 
combined with an intense love of nature 
und the ideal, to do strong original work 
without devoting half their lives to foreign 
study, and thus carry on to a higher stage 
national art for which so many clam- 
nreasonably, not considering that new 

is of art are not born in a day, not 

| without the conditions which have 
pre pared the way for the nation 
her people Art travels by no 


nneking car hardly be called an 


LR. SWAIN GIFFORD. } 
idealist; there is little evidence of imagi 
nation in his canvases; but in seizing the 
effects of the brilliant lights of sunset, or the 
varied grays of a lowering sky on a cloudy 
day, he shows himself equally happy in colo1 


| chiaro-oseuro, and technical skill in har 


dling pigments. His versatility is remark 
able. He can render the figure from lif 
with a vigor and freshness scarcely less tha 
that of his landscapes. There is unfortu 
nately an evidence of haste in too many of 
his works, which can not be too much rr 
gretted, for he thus fails to do justice to the 
very decided ability he possesses. Having 
studied both in Munich and Paris, and give) 


careful attention to all the European schools 


oe 
= 
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fart, and adding to this knowledge sturdy 
dependence of opinion and great earnest- 
ess and energy, Mr. Enneking ought to be 
influential in the 
art. 

Mr. Stone, who is one of the professors at 
he Museum of Fine Arts, and 
e Munich schools, 


trongly present stave ol 


\(merican 
a graduate ot 
indicates considerable 


ne drawing, 


in rendering the figure, both in color 
and a touch of genius in the 
His 


in the army during the war intensified his 


ainting of dogs and horses. service 
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strength and freedom of touch and a puri 


ty of color which are not too common. A 


art, Mr. Porter 
stvle al 


caretul observer of toreign 


yet no copyist, but composes Ih a 


together 
In reviewing the 


1s OW], 


Boston school we note 


in its development much activity and eat 
too often combined, however, wit 
to rathe 
the foreign inthience 
it Is 


schoo 


hnesthess, 


crudeness, and realism 
than the 
that is, 


that of 


tending 


, 
ideal, while 


on evident 


French 


the whole, most 


the 


1h 
contemporary 
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interest in equine art, 
sult in important compositions suggested 
by that conflict. Mr. Grant has a delicate 
poetic feeling for color and form, and a 
pleasant fancy tinged with quaintness, and 


and will probably re- 


in his choice of treatment and subject sug- 
gests the works of G. H. Boughton. In Mr. 
Dewing, who has recently settled in Boston, 
we find much promise in figure painting; 


and Mr. Porter, who is known chietly in por- 
traiture, is undoubtedly in that department 


one of the first artists in the country. To 
excellence in seizing a likeness he adds a 


As Boston is intense rather than broad in its 
intellectual traits, and is inclined to follow 
the lead of its own first thinkers and artists, 
it is the more unfortunate that one influence 
should predominate, because in such a case 


the errors as well as the good qualities of 
much at 
growth depends on the 
the 


correcting 


a style are liable to receive too 


tention, while free 


catholic eclecticism which eulls 


different 


Food 


from schools, and one 
by comparison with another, enables one to 
arrive at a more just and profound view of 


a question that proceeds upon irreversible 
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laws The mind thus edueated learns by 
balancing the merits of different s« hools, 
ind the results are not so much imitation as 
issimilation, which produces healthy growth 
ind development. 
In New York there seems to be, with no 
activity and merit than those of Boston, 
movement which is based on broader 
unds, and offers more encouragement for 
ive of our art. The artists who are 
st influential in this advance are more 
equally divided between the French and the 
German schools than those of Boston, and 
indicate more breadth of sympathy and art 


culture, together with a cosmopolitan love 


he good in the art of all schools which 
of the most encouraging of signs in 
intellectual reform. As in Bos- 

New York, indications of a turn 


have been evident for some 


time ven in the very bosom of the Na 


tiona Academy of Design No less than 
seven of the members of that body are iden 
tified with the new movement. 
Of Mr. Inness we have alre aly spoke n,and 
others, being artists of ability, 
studied more or less in the ateliers of 
‘urope. But the circumstance that should 
emphasized in considering their work, as 
has an important bearing upon the future 
art of this country, lies in the fact that they 
have already in each case painted a number 
the United States, have done 
some of their best work here, and are still 


ot ye: I 


{SAMUEL OOLMAN.] 


steadily improving, showing that they hav« 

not so much imitated foreign methods as 
learned from them, rejecting what is merely 
individual or sensational in the style of th 

masters abroad, and rather grasping a wide) 
apprehension of the principles which unde1 

liealltrueart. Having sufficient individual 

ism or independence of mental action, they 
have then returned home and formed on 
these principles styles and methods of thei 
own, thus showing the possibility of gaining 
a thorough art training without sacrificing 
individual and national characteristics, and 
making it certain that, given the ability, it 
is not essential, in order to create good works 
of art, that the artist should permanently 
abandon country and self, and sit all his life 
under the tutelage of a foreign master. It 
is not so much methods as principles which 
American art requires in its practice, in or 
der to give to it the stalwart strength that 
will make it a living power at home and 
abroad. 

Mr. Colman as a painter of landscape 
and architectural subjects both in oil and 
water-colors has developed much strength 
and admirable feeling in color and chiaro- 
oscuro, and a clear apprehension of the value 
of massing the effect and rejecting non-es- 
sential details for the purpose of aiding the 
motif of the work. As a water-colorist he 
has perhaps at times employed opaque color 
too freely, but he has undoubtedly achieved 
some strong effects and exercised a valuable 
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influence in stimulating the growth here of 
one of the most beautiful of known methods 
for the expression of artistic feeling. 

An artist of original style and consider- 
able reserve power is found repre sented in 
the canvases of Mr. Eastman Johnson, who 
has deservedly won an excellent reputation 
for the vigorous and natural treatment of 
genre drawn from American domestic life. 
It is difticult to see why these 
homely but thoroughly artistic 
compositions are not as strong 
ind true as those painted by art- 
sts of high repute in Europe. 
Mr. Johnson does not, however, 
contine himself altogether to 
genre, but has also done some 
excellent work in compositions 
vholly ideal, showing fine faney 
and sentiment, and rich, careful 
color. 

Mr. Lafarge, in the strongly 
maginative turn of his style, 
suggests the weirdly eccentric 
school of EF. Burne Jones to a de 
cree which leads one to suppose 
that he is a passionate admirer 
of the lovely affeectations of the 
original pre-Raphaelites. Mr. 
Lafarge has done some of the 
best work in decorative art yet 
seen in this country in the fres- 
coes of Trinity Church, Boston, 
ind St. Thomas’s Church, New 
York. 

The new phase into which om 
landscape art is passing is well 
ndicated by the paintings of Mr. 
Charles Miller, who is inspired 
by a stirring, breezy love for na- 
ture, especially for her more in 





tense and vivid effects, strong 
ight and shade, 
glowing sunsets, and masses of 


contrasts of | 


dun gray clouds rolling up in 
thunderous majesty and gloom 

over landscapes fading off into 

the intinite distance. As a 
draughtsman Mr. Miller ean not 

claim mueh eredit, but in render- 

ing such effects as we have suggested with 
broad, free handling, he is often very sue- 
cessful. He is a poet moved by a powerful 
imagination, idealizing what he sees, and 
possessed of a memory similar to that of 
furner, and thus some of his most striking 
canvases are the result of a tenacious mem- 
ory allied to a vigorous observation. 

One of the strongest and most promising 
features of the new movement is indicated 
in the vigorous landscapes of Mr. R. Swain 
Gifford. This artist at one time devoted 
his efforts to marine painting, in which he 
did and still does some creditable work, his 


knowledge of ships being sufficiently tech- 
nical to satisfy the nautical eye, but since 


his sojourn in Algeria, and the observations 
made in the Continental galleries and stu 
dios, he has devoted himself to landscape, 
and adopted a bolder style and a true 
scheme ot color. The influence ot Frenc h 
art is yp reeptible in his later methods, but 
altogether as an intluence, and in no sense 
as an imitation, for in his works there is al 
ways evident a sturdy self-assertion, wheth 





MATIN BONG, FLDELIA BRIDGES. 
er in subject or treatment. In catching the 
gray effects of brooding skies receding in 
diminishing ranks through an aerial per- 
spective of great distance and space, and 
giving with fine feeling the Druid-like spir- 
it of clumps of sombre russet-hued cedars 
moaning by the granite shore of old Massa- 
chusetts, and identifying himself with the 
mvsterious thoughts they suggest, Mr. Gif- 
ford has no superior on this side of the At 
lantic. As a professor in the Cooper Insti- 
tute, his influence is of great importance to 
the future of American pictorial art. 

Mr. Winslow Homer may be mentioned in 
the same connection as one of the truest 
and most original artists we have produced 
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among those who work in what is called the 


realistic style. Combining landscape with 


figure, and choosing his subjeets entirely 


from the simple every-day scenes of Ameri- 
can life, we have no artist who in the depart- 
ment of the figure has produced better work, 
which can at the same time be pronounced 


rood quality and soil, 


to the 
He seems to have had especially in view the 


Indigenous 


ring of the values or relations of things, 
derstands how to balance 


stiffness in 


a composi 
Ss sometimes a certain hardness 
his figures which 


sugges 
del too much, and a lack of animation 
his 
best Mr. Homer has many of the qualities of 
Jules Bréton 


he expression of the faces, but at 


It is, however, in dealing with 


[WILLIAM M. CHASE. } 


the lighter, sunnier moods of existence that 
he has achieved his success. The deepe 
emotions of life and nature do not suggest 
themselves even in his best works. In him 
we find another proof of the innate capacity 
of the country to produce a new and good 
school of art. The same may be said of 
Mr. F. S. Church, who, like Mr. Homer, has 
never studied abroad, but has taken instrue- 
tion in the studios of Messrs. Shirlaw 
Wilmarth. 


style 


and 
indicates breadth of 
with much versatility, and a warmth 
and fertility of faney not often shown in 
(merican art. 


His work 


A strange fascinating weird 


ness characterizes many of his conceptions, 
in which landseape and figure are alike treat- 
ed with a subtle feeling for the ideal. 
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Mr. 
chool, has 


Tiffany, a follower of the Freneh 
clever things 

landscape and genre from subjects sug- 
vested by his trip to the East, and has suc 
He 


American 


done some very 


eeded equally in oil and water colors. 
preference t 
ibiects, and is also turning his 


»> th 


now giving a 
attention 


e pursuit of decorative art. He is es- 


** THE 


sentially a colorist, whom 
tints of the like 
chorded strains of music. 


to the radiant 
harmoniously 
Mr. Sartain 
also proved himself an excellent colorist, 
and shows vigor and truth of drawing both 
in figure and architectural perspective, as 
well as pleasing composition in work which 
he has done abroad, where he was the pupil 
of Géréme. 


iris seem 


has 
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With the new movement are more or | 
identified the landscapes of Mr. Wyant, a 
landscape artist from the West, who is prac 


tically self-taught, but who in his best works 


Ss 


shows unmistakable genius in his grasp of 


a subject. Firmness of touch is combined 
with purity of color, and a fine ideality in 


suggesting space, distance, and atmosphere. 
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W ater-color 
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the gray gull 
breaking surf, the reed- 
bird’s nest on the edge of a fen-land, or the 
lark 
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THE PROFESSOR,’ 


Time Mr. 


studies in 


Dielman, who has pursued his 
Munich, is destined to make his 
mark in 


genre. In color and in tone and 


drawing he has already shown decided abil- 
ity, and some of his compositions indicate 
Messrs. Weir Muhrman, both 


young artists of much promise, and both fig 


and 


fenilus 


ure painters, represent the intluence of two 


different schools. The former comes from 
an arti family, his father being Professo1 
Weir, one of our oldest painters, Young J. 
Alden Weir studied in Paris; he is a colorist, 
iid portraiture has a remarkable facul 
ty for s ig character, painting the eye 
with a truth and life wholly original. In 
venre he Is ilso quite successful. Mr. Muli 
ian from Cincinnati, and has spent two 
ws in Munich. While there he placed 
himself under no master, but observed keen- 


y, and devoted himself wholly to water-col- 
Ay the 


WS astonishing power In 


ors oiding use of body color, he ve 


technique, and 
Phe realistic 
r of his work is quite exceptional among 


for form and color, 


a fine eye 
our water-color painters. 

But an the later influences which 
have entered into the art of New York, and 
promise 


long 


striking results, there is none more 
worthy of our consideration than the return 
of Messrs. Shirlaw and Chase from a thor- 


[THOMAS EAKLNS. } 


of 
the points of most importance in this con 
nection is, that whereas our art for the last 
thirty years has been in the direction of 


ough course of study in Germany. One 


landscape, its tendencies are now rather to- 
ward the painting of the figure, and this is 
strikingly illustrated by the circumstance 
that both of these artists have done thei 
strongest work in this department, and their 
influence will undoubtedly give a fresh im- 
Mr. Shirlaw 
for a year professor in the Students’ League, 


pulse to figure painting. was 
but has now abandoned teaching in order 
that nothing may interfere with original 
work. Trained in the which 
produced such artists as Defregger, Diez, 
sraith, and Brandt, he has mastered all the 
technical knowledge which Munich can give 
There is no 
uncertainty or weakness in his method of 


school has 


an artist in genre in our day. 


handling color, and he undoubtedly achieves 
excellent results when he attempts simple 
compositions. 

The genius of Mr. Chase is rather for sin- 
ele figures than elaborate compositions, and 
his independence of action is shown by the 
fact that although he studied with Piloty, 
the master whom he made his model of ex- 
cellence was Velasquez. A noble sense of 
color is perceptible in all his works, whether 








PRESENT TENDENCIES OF AMERICAN ART. 


the subtle elusive tints of tlesh, or in the 
»pwertul rendering of a mass of scarlet, as in 
s notable painting of the “ Court Jester.” 
\ fine ideality also distinguishes his works, 
d his art life is fired by a lively enthusi- 
» which must result in genuine and ex- 
ed art. 

In Philadelphia the new movement has 
me powerful allies, among whom should 


**A SPANISH LADY.” 


be prominently mentioned Mr. Eakins, a pu- 
pil of Gérdme, and at present professor in 
the Philadelphia Academy of Art. He is a 
fine colorist, and has very few equals in the 
country in drawing of the figure. Some of 
in oil and 


color, give remarkable promise. 


his compositions, both water- 
Miss Sar- 
tain is devoting herself with good success 
to the same branch of art; Miss ¢ 
Paris, merits more ex- 
and praise for the 
glory of color and the superb treatment 


and as 
satt, who is now in 
tended notice earnest 
and composition of some of her works. 

The number of those who have made a 
specialty of black and white, whether for il- 
lustration or otherwise, is so large that as 
we turn to them a wide field opehs Upon Us, 
and yet it is only a glimpse that we can give 
of it. Mr. Rowse has used the crayon with 
singular effect in portraiture. The ethereal 
beauty of some of his child portraits has rare- 
ly been equalled ; and Mr. Key, of Baltimore, 
has also shown in this country the marvel- 
lous capacity for rendering landseape that 


495 


is hidden in a mere bit of charcoal in a skill 
ful hand. Among those who have made a 
specialty of illustration, Mr. Fenn, who is 
just Europe, naturally 
among the first of living landscapists 
an illustrator of out-door life 
an old windmill, a Western 


now in Occurs as 


As 
be 


, Whether it 


forest, an ivy 


covered ruin, or a sweep of rocky shore, he 


is equally successful in rendering it grand 


-[MISS MARY 8. CASSATT.} 


Mr. Thomas Moran ranks with Mr. Fenn 
vivid delineator of landscape, han 
dling a vigorous and versatile pencil, and 


ly. 
as a 
inspired by poetic fervor. Miss Curtis also 
occupies a prominent position in this ae 
partment, showing knowledge, contidence, 
There are but 
few who equal her in delicate and beauti- 
Mrs. Mary 
Hallock Foote also justly takes rank among 
the first two three illustrators. 
Some of her vencil nature, 
whether of the r in landseape, 
masterly in their force 
Mr. © 
utation he has acquired for versatility and 
skill. and 
an artistic finish in rendering drapery, or 


fancy, and a study of nature. 
ful representations of child life. 
ol of out 
studies from 
figure <« 
and fidelity. 

.S. Reinhart deserves the wide 


are 
rep 
There is an ease about his work, 


drawing the graceful curves of the dress 
and figure of the woman of the -period, 
which have been attained by few artists. 
It is difficult among a number who are all 
| brilliant and gifted to assign to each his 
proper rank, but it will generally be con- 
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eded, we think, that the artist who on the | drawing,and composition. Fredericks, Shep 
vhole shows most original inventive pow- | pard, Eytinge, Lathrop, Perkins, Frost, Kel- 
er, scarcely equalled by any other artist we | ley, Pyle, Beard, and Gibson are well-known 
have produced, is Mr. E. A. Abbey. It must | artists in this field; and were we to at- 


ve taken into consideration that he is still | tempt even a mention of the names of those 
very young, that he now for the first time | who promise to win marked success, the list 
sits the studios and galleries of Europe, | would be interminable. 
that his advantages for a regular art edu-| It is evident that in a brief sketch like 
cation have been very moderate, and that he | this it is impossible to give more than a 
is practically self-educated. And then com- | broad outline of a few of the leading art- 
pare with these disadvantages the amount | ists and tendencies now before the public 
uid the quality of the work he has turned |as the promoters of an advance to anoth- 
out, and we find represented in him genius | er stage in our national pictorial art, and 
of a high order, combining almost inexhaust- | yet enough has been said to indicate that 


ible 


creativeness, clearness, and vividness | almost by surprise a large number of prom- 


Sak iP team 


f conception, a versatile fancy, a certain | ising -artists have sprung up among us, 
quaint, delicate humor, a poetic perception | armed and equipped, ready to challenge at- 
of beauty, and admirable chiaro- oscuro, | tention to and approval of new methods. 


Ppp ie 
herent 





A FEW SEA-BIRDS. 


FPNUHE author of that quaint old say- 
| ing, “ Birds of a feather flock to- 
vether,’ must have been on some cir- 
cumpolar breeding ground years ago, 
where countless myriads of water-fowl 
then darkened the light of day with 
their fluttering forms, and deafened his 
ears With their shrill, harsh eries, as they 
do now—for music is denied to the birds 
of the sea; still, in spite of the appar- 
nt confusion, he must have taken cog- 
izance of the fact that each species had 
ts particular location, and kept to its 
woundaries with the precision of law: 
hence without doubt came the natural 
exclamation from which that ancient 
proverb sprang, so wise in its relation to 
birds, and so happy in its application to 
men, 

How strange it is that these water- 
hirds, which form the subject of this 
sketch, as they flock together in gre- 
various millions, should lead, during the 
vreater portion of every year, the most 
solitary and lonesome of isolated lives; 
for after only six or eight weeks of 
swarming congregation, they scatter 
out from their rookeries to the south, to 
the east, to the west, ont in search of 
tood over the broad expanse of 

“Nothing, nothing but the sea, 
Vast in its immensity.” 
4 The speed and motion of the finest 
ship ever made by man never yet over- 
came the utter loneliness which strikes 
in on the voyager’s heart when he is 
days and weeks in crossing the briny 
desert wastes of a great ocean, and the 
like sense of gratitude and relief from the 
drear monotony of water and sky which 
“ah. he feels as he turns to the graceful evo- 
‘lie lutions of the water-fowl that now flit, 
+m now float, to and fro in the wake, or soar 
aad in endless circles around and over the 
that spars of the vessel that bears him to 
strange lands—the relief and compan- 
ionable satisfaction afforded by these 
feathered wanderers is not easy to de- 
fine in adequate terms. It does not 
matter to these tireless sea waifs wheth- 
Vor. LVIIL—No. 346.—32 
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er the 
shine 


skies are bright or stormy, for in sun 


and in rain, in calm or in tempest, 


they never forsake the vessel until the en 


gines 8 


ow down in the quiet waters of the 


dlesire a port 


BRAWLING PUFFINS, 


The traveller, as he makes the acquaint- 
anee of his natatorial followers, little thinks, 
as he comments on the smallness of their 


number, and the apparent scarcity of bird 
life over the heaving bosom of the ocean, 
that at regalar periods of the year they 
rally from a thousand leagues around to a 
common resting-place, where they breed in 
swarming legions, undisturbed and really 
unknown to man. 

It has been the good fortune of the writer 
to spend two seasons in Behring Sea, on one 
of these favored spots of resort by northern 
water-birds, where, on the flat top of Walrus 
Islet, and the rugged face of the St. George 
Cliffs, they annually repair during the 
months of June and July, in numbers that 
When 
these birds gather in these vast congrega- 
tions, they seem to lose the timidity so echar- 
acteristic of them at sea, and save a flut- | 
tering, winking and blinking, screaming or | 
croaking, they scarcely do more than move | 
from under your feet, or fly from the toueh 
of your egg-spoon as you peer over at them | 
while they perch and cling to the bluffs. 


defy adequate or proper expression. 
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Within reach almost of your arm they sti 
persevere in their energetic love quarrels, o1 
engage in noisy brawls for the possessio 
of favored niche in the rocky clifi 
Without heeding the sound of your voi 


some 


they proceed in the inte 
esting labor of feeding the 
mates that sit on the ege 
or the Clamorous brood t] 

may have just been hatch 
ed; and as you rise to wall 
the path laid 


over the brow 


along and 
of the clitts 
countless flocks of gulls, ful 
mars, auks, and puftins rise 
in the air around you from 
the bluffs below, and min 
their 
the dull thunder 
the booming surf that boils 
beneath, they impress you 
with a profound sense ot 
active life and brilliant 
imation, for thei 


wild 


gling 


with 


scream 


oO 


an 
interla 
they fly 
above darken the sun; and 
when they settle in files and 
platoons over the sea, they 
fairly hide the 
they swim. 


ing shadows as 


water as 

Many of our water-birds 
have been found breeding 
far north as man 
flocks of old and 
young parrot-billed puftins 
(Mormon 


as has 


gone: 
corniculata and 
reported as 
the 
from the far northern shores 
of Wrangell’s Land; and we 
know from the unvarying testimony of all 
arctic travellers that as the sun gains in 
power at the beginning of each season, great 
numbers of water-fowl return to the soli 
tudes of the north, where they seem to en- 
joy the long summer day, and to revel in 
the fish-teeming waters. 
Perhaps the low tiny islet which lies a 
few miles east from St. Paul Island, Behring 


civrata) were 


coming out to vessel 


| Sea, is the most interesting single spot now 


known to the naturalist who loves to study 
the habits of bird life; for here, without 
exertion or risk, he can observe and walk 
among tens upon tens of thousands of 
screaming water-fowl; and as he sits down 
he becomes literally ignored and environed 
by them, as they assume their varied posi- 
tions of ineubation. Generations of their 
kind after generations have resorted to this 
reck unmolested, and all doubt and distrust 
seems to have been eliminated. 

The island itself is rather unusual in form, 
being low and not much raised above the 
wash of stormy weather; it is almost flat, 
with slight irregular undulations on top, 


| spreading out over an area of about five 





derful to contemplate 


A FEW 8 
cres. It rises abruptly from the sea, and 
is no beach upon which to pleasautly land 


from a boat; not a stick of timber or twig 
of shrubbery ever grew upon it, though the 
scant presence of low curling grass in the 
tral portions prevents the statement that 
vegetation Were it not for 
e frequent rain and dissolving fog peeul 
to the summer weather here 


is denied. 
th 
ul , the accu 
mulation of guano would be something won- 
; as it is, however, the 
birds find their tloor swept as clean when 
they return year after year as though they 
never had sojourned there before. 

Phe scene of confusion and uproar that 
presented itself to our astonished senses, as 
ve approached the island in search of eggs 


e threatening foggy June morning, may 


better imagined than described; for as 
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mit of the rocky plateau, and stood among 
myriads of breeding birds that fairly cover 
ed the entire surface of the island with their 
while whirled in 
rapid flight over our heads as wheels within 
wheels, so thickly interlaced that the blue 
and gray of the sky were hidden from om 
view 


crouching forms, others 


; add to this the stunning whir of hun- 
dreds of thousands of strong beating wings, 
the shrill screams of the gulls, and the mut 
fled croaking of the arries, coupled with 
an indescribably disagreeable smell, arising 
from the broken eggs and other decaying 
substances, and a faint idea may be evoked 
of the strange reality spread before us. 

In spite of the sudden flurry of confusion, 
order and system became at once strikingly 
evident. The birds had parcelled out these 
five acres of rookery ground among them 





A VISIT 


the clumsy bidarrah came under the lee of 
the low cliffs, a swarm of thonsands upon 
thousands of murres, or “ arries,” dropped in 
fright from their nesting shelves, and before 
they had control of their flight they struck 
us right and left like so many cannon-balls. 
We were forced in self-protection to crouch 
for a few moments under the gunwales of 
the boat, until the struggling flock passed 


like an irresistible surging wave over our 
heads. 

Words can not depict the mingled amaze- 
ment and nervous curiosity with which we 
gazed around as we struggled up to the sum- 


TO WALRUS ISLET. 


| selves, so that there was an arrie zone, as it 
were, a gull zone, an auk zone, and a debat 
able zone occupied by the parrot-billed puf 
fins; the boundaries of these several divis- 
lions were clearly detined by the common 
understanding and consent of the birds 
themselves. 

The bird which overshadows all others in 
the North Pacifie and Behring Sea is the “ a1 
rie” (Lomvia arra), or the “ murre” of Labra 

| dor and Greenland. 


It is nearly the size of 
}a mallard duck, with a plumage brilliant, 
glossy, and water-proof; a dark shimmering 
chocolate-brown and black head, neck, wing- 
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covers, and back, that comes out into rich 
contrast with the pearly white breast; its 
feet, which are mere paddles, and quite help- 
of on land, are 
either steely blue or yellowish, and are only 


less as means locomotion 


capable of supporting the weight of their 


owner when supernaturally strengthened by 
sudden alarm or fright; then it arises, eran- 
ing its neck to the right and left, tottering 
a few steps, beats the air with its short, 
stiff pinions, and leaves like an arrow from 
the bowstring. 

rhe capacity of this little islet to receive 
them alone determines the number that are 
found there. Hundreds of thousands of 
these arries occupy exclusively the whole 
cliff front and a belt of the table-top a hun- 


dred feet deep all around, where on the bare | 


LAWRENOK ISLAND, 


rock they each lay a singk 
eve, without making the least 
attempt to build a nest. They 
straddle and squat bolt-up- 
right, like so many bottles, 
over their charges, packed as 
side 
they keep 
up an incessant quarreling 


closely side by as he 


rings in a box; 


among themselves, making 
at the same time a peculiar 
deep, hoarse, grunting noise. 
In their ill-natured contests 
they roll thonsands of eggs 
over the cliffs into the surf, 
or into crevices and 
they 
broken. 


fissures, 


where lost 


are and 
This odd bird lays but 
but if this is re- 
moved or broken she will 
soon take heart and lay 
another; but ifshe is not 
disturbed by the loss of 
the first one, she at once 
enters upon the 
of hatching. The size, 
shape, and color of the 


eggs are exceedingly Va- 


one egg, 


labor 


riable; they become soon 
so dirty by rolling here 
and there in the guano, 
while the birds fight and 
tread over them, as to be 
almost unrecognizable ; 
but nature has fortified 
the yolks for rough 
usage by enveloping 
them in a shell of pe- 
culiar toughness, so that 
when the natives come 
on the ground with their 
baskets they are picked 
up and tossed in just as 
our farmers would han- 
dle apples in an orchard, 
Without causing any 
noteworthy breakage. 
It is generally believed that the eggs of 
| most all sea-fow] are unfit for use, owing to 
| the peculiarly fishy diet of their parents, but 
| here in Behring Sea the e 
|ter-birds found, with the 


| of those of the “ 


ges of all the wa- 
single exception 
shag,” or cormorant (Gracu- 


| lus bicristatus), are as free from any unpleas- 


jant taste 


| fowls. 


as are those of our domesticated 
The reason for this may be clearly 
perceived when it is understood that these 
| waters of Behring Sea and the North Pacific 
| teem with vast shoals of minute crustace- 
| ans—“ whale feed,” or * brit’—upon which 
| most of the sea-birds exist, to the practical 
| exclusion of a fish dict. 
| The small grassy interior of Walrus Islet, 
| which is sharply margined by the surround- 
ing breeding belt of arries, is resorted to by 
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the enormous burgomaster gulls, where they 
have made their flat round nests of sea- 
weed and grass intertwined, placed at ir- 
regular but close intervals over the ground. 
This gull is a magnificent bird, nearly as 
large as a goose, with plumage pure and 


white as snow, yellow legs and feet, with a | 


crimson-tipped bill. It rises with infinite 
ease and grace, and mounts into the air ap- 
parently by the aid of invisible power, for 
the wings seem to scarcely move, while it 
keeps its bright sparkling eye fearlessly 
turned upon us, uttering ever and anon its 
peculiarly shrill scream. Three or four oth- 


er species of gulls consort with them, all | 


making similar nests, and sitting upon them 


their spotless plumage they lay very dirty, 
rough-shelled eggs, colored dark and mot- 
tled with black and brown blotches. 

But the bird that challenges our greatest 
attention as an individual—for he does not 
appear in any great number, and his eggs 
are hard indeed to find —is that rare feath- 
ered rowdy the puftin (Mormon cirrata). 
It is impossible not to notice him, for his 
strange-looking face and impudent leer ar- 
rest your eye as you turn instinctively to 
the sound of his quarrelsome voice. He is 
a great bully among birds, but a great cow- 
ard among men, for no sooner does he catch 
your eye fair and square than back he pops 
to the depths of some dark rocky crevice, 
where he has hidden the nest of his mate, 
and where he scolds and berates her in the 
most energetic manner when not interrupt- 
ed; but she is not meek, nor is she humble, 
for she is endowed with quite as much phys- 


ical vigor as he, and her temper is fully as 
vindictive. There is something simply lu 


| dicrous about the expression of this bird’s 


face when he creeps out into the light from 
the dark recesses of his nest-hiding, and 
holds up his queer, fantastic mandibles, 
painted lemon- yellow and red, while the 
small twinkling colorless eyes roll and blink 
in comical astonishment, as it were, at the 
strength of daylight. The survey made, 
and all being serene, back he goes, and soon 
a sound arises like the growling of bears in 
a cave—the amiable creature has only open- 
ed another argument with his mate. 

The strongest impression, however, made 


| by breeding water-fowl] is experienced on St. 
exactly like so many hens; but in spite of 


George Island, where the murres, gulls, and 


chooechkies (Simorhynchus pusillus) appear 


as the locust swarms must have appeared 
to the Egyptians of old. The shore line of 
this island is some twenty-nine miles in ex- 
tent, twenty of which consist of bold lofty 
cliffs rising sheer from the surf that pounds 
with thunder tones at their feet. These 
bluffs are literally covered by the sea-birds 
such as we have mentioned and several oth- 
ers. But the most characteristic one among 
the many varieties that resort to this island 
is the diminutive choochkie. It is a little 
bird by itself, but it makes a mighty host 
when it rallies the millions of its kind every 
May, and comes up here to rear its young in 
the countless chinks and holes of the basalt 
ic tumuli over the entire surface of the north 
side of St.George; a strip of rocky shingle 
here, over five miles in length and a mile im 
width, is actually covered by these self-pos- 
sessed, robust little auks, to say nothing of 


et 
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the immense numbers that find lodgment 
in the cliffs. A walk over this breeding 
ground early in June, when they are in full 
blast, is exceedingly interesting and amus- 
ing, as the noise of dozens under every step 
comes up from the stony holes and caverns 
below, while the birds flit in and out around 
your head and between your legs with be- 
wildering boldness and rapidity, comically 
blinking and chattering. 

They make no nests, and the choochkie has 
but one wife. She lays asingle pure white 
egg, which is unusnally large compared 
with the size and weight of its small parent; 
this is deposited on the bare rock or earth 
far down among loose stones, or placed deep 
within the erevices or chinks of the cliffs. 
Although, owing to their immense numbers, 
they seem to be in a state of great confu- 
sion, yet they pair off with faithful regular- 
itv, and continue during the season true to 
their vows, and modestly conduct all of 
their billing and cooing ont of the eritical 
sight of man, down under the shadow of 
the rocks, upon the rude spot chosen for in- 
cubation. We know, however, what they 
are doing, becanse during the whole of this 
interesting period the mated choochkies are 
making an incessant distressed grunting or 
croaking sound, which resembles the noise 
of the street Arab’s “devil’s fiddle” more 
than any thing else on earth. 

No gourmand ever smacked his lips with 
greater relish over the delicate body of a 
plump reed-bird than does the native when 
he ernnehes the light bones and tender, 
sweet flesh of the choochkie—an especial 
delicacy to the grimy Aleutian, who draws 


} } } 


the back of his brown hand over his oily 


lips at the conclusion of the feast, and, like 
the true Christian that he is, thanks the 
Lord for the good things of this world 
for the chooehkie in particular. 

The choochkie has three or four cousins 
here, but they appear in small numbers com 
paratively. One of them, however, is wor 
thy of especial notice on account of its 
feathered crest and brilliant crimson beak 
a plumed knight among birds—and it perch- 
es here and there among the swarming le- 


gions of its relatives like a very general- 


issimo of the mighty army. 

While most of the water-fowl are bright 
and keen-witted, there is one that is excess- 
ively stupid, and possessed of the most inor- 
dinate curiosity ; but it wonld seem that na- 
ture has, as it were, to offset the bird’s lack 
of good sense and cleanly habits, stamped it 
with the rare attribute of constancy, for it 
is the only cne in the large list of Behring 
Sea water-birds that stands by the islands 
the whole year round. Terrible storms and 
ice floes in February and March are unable 
to drive the shag away from the leeward 
cliffs, while all other species, even the big 
northern gull, depart for the open water 
south; so, in spite of its awkwardness, un- 
palatable flesh, and general dullness, the na- 
tives regard it with a species of affection, 
for it furnishes them with the only supply 
that they can draw upon for fresh meat, 
soups, and stews, always wanted by the sick 
in winter; and were the shags sought after 
throughout the whole year as they are dur- 
ing the brief spells of intensely bitter weath- 
er that occur in severe seasons, they would 
long ere this have been exterminated here ; 
but they are never in demand when any 
thing else can be obtained, for the flesh of 
this bird verges closely on the offensive— 
rank and fishy. The eggs also are badly 
tainted, 

The plumage of the cormorant can not be 
surpassed, or even equalled, by any northern 
bird known to land or water. Clad in dark 
feathers of brilliant gloss and glittering 
sheen, it fairly shimmers in the sunlight 
with deep bronze and purple reflections, as 
thongh clad in polished armor. But the 
shag is clumsy in flight. It can not be 
called a bird of graceful action either on 
the wing or at rest on the rocks; it is so 
heavy that its strong wings seem to be 
scarcely able to beat the air rapidly enough 
to support the bodily burden, while the head 
and long neck are stretched out rigidly bori- 
zoital, the whole effect of flight being de- 
cidedly one of hard work and no pleasure. 
Now the choochkie is not graceful either on 
the wing, but his action and appearance are 
suug, like those of a bumble-bee, and he 
whirs by so rapidly that there is no time 
given for criticism ; then, too, the choochkie 
never steps ont of his way to monse into the 
business of others, while the shag is fairly 
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alive with more 
human curiosity 
water-fowl. 


than the worst phases of 
a regular Paul Pry among 


It builds a large, carefully rounded-up 
nest upon some jutting point or cliff shelf, 
using for its construction sea ferns and grass, 
bound with a cement of its peculiar mann- 
facture; but in spite of its sleek brilliant 
plumage, it is exceedingly slovenly and 
filthy about and in its nest. The young 
come from the small white eggs at the close 
of three weeks’ careless incubation, with- 
out feathers and almost bare even of down; 
they are loathsome to look upon, and sug- 


vest reptiles rath 
er than birds, 
They grow, how 
ever, With amazing 
rapidity, for the 
parents feed them 
almost without in 
termission during 
daylight, by eject 
ing the contents 
of their crops, sueh 
small fish fry, 


crabs, and slirimps, 


as 


allover andaround 
the nest. Thus 
nourished, the 
young shag soon 
the 

and then the thrill 
ofambitious flight, 
for in six 
the time of 
hatching it 


feels desire 


weeks 
from 
takes 
to its wings, near- 


ly as large and 
heavy as its progenitors. 

We call the shag stupid because, 
after long ages of 


yet learned 


abuse, it has not 


to set a proper value on 
the insidious, sly, and artful advances 
of Reynard. Ah! it is a sight well 
worth witnessing to see the fox, elegant 
in his fluffy white cunningly 


stretched on his back as though dead 


dress, 
mak- 
ing no sign whatever of life save to gently 
hoist his brush and then; when the 
dull curious bird, in its intense desiré to 


now 


know all about it, flies in circles overhead, 
lower and lower, closer and closer, until it 
is within reach of a sudden spring and a 
pair of quick-snapping jaws; while the 
gulls, that have watched the whole pro 
ceeding safe and high aloof, seream out in 
contempt and hideous approbation. 


Foxes have a keen, relishing appreciation 


of eggs, and their temerity is something 


wonderful to contemplate as they go ona 
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full run or stealthy tread up and down and 
along the faces of almost inaccessible bluffs 


search of young birds and nests. They 


n 
} 
l 


always bring the eggs up in their mouths, 
and carry them back a few feet from the 
brink of the precipice, where they leisure- 
ly suck them, usually biting out the larger 
end of the shell. The shag and the arrie 
suffer most from these enemies, which are, 
in fact, the only natural foes here that the 
bird-kind has to contend with and guard 
against. 
Unlike the people of St. Paul, who ean in 
season gathe1 tons of eggs W ithout labor or 
exposure, the natives of St. George have no 
resort near by like Walrus Islet, and they 
are forced to drop like spiders on a thread 


over the cliffs, down, down, hundreds ot 
feet, swaying, sWinging, and thumping, foi 
the coveted oological treasures found there ; 
but it is exceedingly hazardous work, an 
no more eggs are gathered at any one time 
than are really needed; for the sensation 
experienced by those who have dangled 
over these preeipices on a slight thong ot 
rawhide, with the surf boiling directly be 
low four or five hundred feet, and loos: 
rocks rattling down with deadly force from 


| above this feeling is not one to be eX 


pressed by language, and is in itself sufti 
cient excuse for the natives to be without 


T 


a giant petrel, brings here the most delicate 


“vos as soon as the season is over. 

he fulmar (Fulmarus glacialis), a kind ot 
ly flavored egg. It is a confident, unsuspect 
ing bird when upon its recky nest, from 
which it can not be driven; it must be act 
ually picked up and thrown off before the 
egg can be touched; but in the care which 
it exercises by the selection of inaccessible 
niches and shelves it displays the keenest 
understanding of the conditions requisite 


ROOM FOR ARGUMENT. 





ALONG THE SHORE. 


FULMAR'S NICHE. 


for security. 
fortunate enough to secure a peck of these 
eggs at any one time is regarded with ad- 
miration by his people, for his bag speaks 
eloquently of perils braved and successfully 
dared which few men, no matter how fear- 
less, would care to risk for the reward. 

But the great egg bird of the North Sea 
is the arrie, while its southern consin sup- 


plies the people of San Francisco with a lib- 
eral number of its gayly colored eggs tak- 
en from the Farallons; indeed, the arrie is 
the only sea-bird of real economic value to 
man throughout our whole northwest and 


north. It is probably safe to say that the 
numbers of these birds which assemble at 
St. George are vastly greater than elsewhere 
on the globe. As a faint but truthful state- 
ment of the existing fact the following may 
be said: 

When the females begin to squat con- 
tinuously over their eggs, along by the end 


of June and first of July, the males regular- | 


ly relieve them, taking turns in keeping the 
eggs warm. Thus they feed alternately, go- 
ing out to sea for that purpose. This con- 
stant going out and coming in during the day 
gives rise, at regular hours in the morning 
and evening, te a dark girdle of these birds fly- 


The native who is bold and | 


ing just above the water, around and around the 
island, in an endless chain more than a quarter of 
a mile broad and thirty miles in length! This 
great belt of flying arries represents just 
one-half of the number of these birds breed- 
ing on the cliffs, for only those arries are in 
the cireling column that are off, or relieved 
by their mates for the day from the duty of 
incubation. 

What would the northern waters, yea, the 
temperate ocean zones themselves be, with- 
out the life and animation brought annual- 
ly there by sea-birds! Nothing but dreary 
unhappy solitudes, where they are now hab- 
itable and even cheerful to man. 


ALONG THE SHORE. 


Sart on, sail on, ye vessels great and small, 

Cut the prond waves, and track the waters o'er, 
Find paths and ports, while we along the shore 
Shall watch your course till distance sink yon all, 
And make of mast and prow and pictured sail 

A vanished vision or a speck in space; 

So haply shall ye greet some other race, 

If but Septentrion push you with his gale, 

Or fond Favonius prosperous breezes blow. 

Your fate is bound—bhound to the inconstant deep ; 
Ours to the land, and waits the calmer flow 

:Of Time, that brings us all unto one port, 
Where, safely anchored, sea and shore shall sleep 
No more of fortune or of fate the sport. 
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THE COAST SURVEY. 


N human progress within the present 

century there has been no greater mar- 
vel than the operations of the Coast Survey. 
We are apt to lose sight of the perils en- 
countered by our early navigators, when, 
Without charts to guide them over the great 
highway of waters, and in vessels poorly 
equipped, they “hove to” at night as a mat- 
ter ofsafety. Whenever adisaster occurred, 
no telegraphic agency communicated the 
harrowing details to the remotest corners 
of the earth ere the next roll of the sun. 
Many a gallant craft, drifted from her course 
by the infinite maze of currents produced by 
the tides, the Gulf Stream, and the winds 
combined (now threaded out and mapped), 
of which mariners then had no conception, 
was cast helpless upon shores bristling with 
every form of danger—never to be heard of 
more. The various steps through which 
knowledge of the ocean has been acquired, 
and the hazards of ocean travel diminished, 
are illuminated headlands in the history of 
the world. 
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The thermometer intr 
duced by Dr. Franklin fo 
the purpose of learning 
when the Gulf Stream wa 
crossed, and to serve as a) 
auxiliary in determining 
the position of a vessel at 
sea, Was of vast importance: 
to seamen until chronony 
ters came into general use. 
This was one of the direct 
results of the discove: 
that the waters of the Gult 
Stream were warmer thar 
those of the ocean on eithei 
side. It awakened genera 
interest both in Europe and 
America, so much that Col 
onel Jonathan William 
wrote and published a work 
on thermometrical naviga 
tion. Subsequent observa- 
tions produced maps and 
charts; but they wer 
crude, and a mass of errors 
in minor particulars, lead 
ing ship-masters into the 
gravest blunders. The un- 
seen sweep of surface wa- 
ters confounded the most 
eareful reckoning. The 
laws of the tides were not 
yet understood. Nearly all 
nations since the time of 
Herodotus had noticed and 
commented upon the rising 
and falling of the sea, and 
Sir Isaac Newton had fur- 
nished a complete diagnosis 
of the cause thereof; but 
the subject remained to be investigated 
mathematically, and the motion of the wa- 
ters under all the various circumstances in 
which they are found was yet to be esti- 
mated. The charts chiefly in existence at 
the beginning of this century were those 
of surveyors acting ‘under orders of the 
British Admiralty. These charts repre- 
sented any amount of coast-line, but were 
the result of the merest preliminary explo- 
rations, falling far short of the needs of nav- 
igation. It was noted also that changes were 
constantly taking place in harbors and river 
mouths, and in the general form of shores. 
It finally became apparent to the powers 
upon this new soil that, as an economical 
necessity, a national duty must be performed. 
The United States, with a foreign commerce 
of six hundred millions of dollars, more or 
less, in which some twenty thousand vessels 
were engaged, employing upward of two 
hundred thonsand seamen, to say nothing 
of the coasting traffic which involved three 
times as many more vessels and men, and 
| of the passenger ships with their precious 
| burdens entering and leaving our ports from 








THE COAST SURVEY. 


every part of the habitable 
world, was roused into nat- 
ural solicitude for life 
property. 

It was in 1807 that the first 
effort was made to establish a 
national Coast Survey. Jef- 
ferson, in his message to 
recommended it; 
Congress cautiously ap- 
propriated fifty thousand dol- 
Secretary Albert Gal- 
then addressed ciren- 
lars to the principal scientific 
men of the period, soliciting 


and 


Congress, 
md 
lars. 


latin 


opinions as to the best meth- 
ods of conducting the pro- 
posed work. Numerous plans 
were submitted. That of 
Ferdinand R. Hasslar, a na- 
tive of Switzerland, was final- 
ly adopted. He had accom- 
plished a trigonometrical sur- 
vey of his own country, and, 
fresh from scientific research- 
es, was esteemed well fitted 
to superintend the execution 
of his plan. His purpose was 
to determine the geographic- 
al position of certain promi- 
nent points along the coast 
by astronomical and trigono- 
metrical methods, and to con- 
nect these points with lines 
so as to form a basis upon 
which the uautical survey of the channels, 
shoals, and shore approaches could be made. 
The magnitude of the task compelled spe- 
cial preparations. In 1810 Hasslar was sent 
to Europe to procure instruments, standards 
of measures, and other necessaries. The war 
followed, and he was detained in England 
until 1815. Other delays, naturally attend- 
ing new enterprises, prevented operations 
until 1817, when a beginning was effected 
near the harbor of New York. Before much 
had been accomplished, or the first annual 
report drafted, Congress, in blank dismay 
at the pressure upon the public finances 
through the effects of the war, abandoned 
the support of the work. There was a lapse 
of ten years, during which knowledge of the 
Atlantic coast increased only through de- 
tached surveys of a few of its most impor- 
tant harbors by the navy and topograph- 
ical engineers of the army, and through the 
services of Edmund W, Blunt and his sons. 
Government was finally wakened from its 
long nap by Secretary Southard, and after 
much discussion the Coast Survey was re- 
established, with Hasslar at its head. He 
was authorized to employ astronomers and 
other scientists, in addition to the officers in 
the military and naval service. The real 
work commenced in 1832, But Hasslar was 
hampered and embarrassed continually by 


ALEXANDER DALLAS BAOUE, 


limited appropriations. His operations were 
not of that character easily seen; Congress 
wondered continually what he was about. 
While he was systematizing methods and 


training assistants, Congress was shrugging 


its shoulders and clamoring because results 
were inadequate to the expenditure. Hass- 
lar was an eccentric man of irascible dispo- 
sition and great independence of character. 
On one occasion a committee from Congress 
waited upon him in his office to inspect his 
work, 

“You come to ’spect my vork, eh ? 
you know ’bout my vork? 
to ’spect ?” 


Vat 


Vat you going 


The gentlemen, conscious of their igno- 
rance, tried to smooth his ruffled temper by 
an explanation, which only made matters 
worse. 

“You notting at all ’bont my 
vork. How can you ’spect my vork, ven 
you knows notting? Get out of here; you 
in my vay. Congress be yon big vool to 
send you to ’spect my vork. I’ave no time 
to vaste vith such as knows notting vat I 
am ‘bout. Go back to Congress and tell 
dem vat I say.” 

The committee did “ go back to Congress” 
and report, amid uproarious laughter, the 
resnit of their inspecting interview. 


knows 


When Hon. Levi Woodbury was Secreta- 
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ry of the Treasury, under Jackson, he and 
Hasslar could not agree as to the compen- 
sation to be allowed to the superintendent, 
and Hasslar was referred to the President, 
at whose discretion the law placed the set- 
tlement of the dispute. 

“So, Mr. Hasslar, it appears the Secretary 
and you can not agree about this matter,” 
remarked Jackson, when Hasslar had stated 
his case in his usual emphatic style. 

“No, Sir, ve can’t.” 

“Well, how much do you really think you 
ought to have?” 

“Six tousand dollars, Sir.” 

“Why, Mr. Hasslar, that is as much as 
Mr. Woodbury, my Secretary of the Treasu- 
ry, himself receives.” 

“Mr. Voodbury !” screamed Hasslar, rising 
from his chair and vibrating his long fore- 
finger toward his own heart. “ Pl-e-e-n-ty 
Mr. Voodburys, pl-e-e-n-ty Mr. Everybodys, 
for Secretary of de Treasury ; 
Mr. Hasslar for de head of de Coast Survey!” 


ud erecting himself in a haughty attitude, | 


he looked down upon Jackson in supreme 
scorn at his daring comparison. 

President. Jackson, sympathizing with a 
character having some traits in common 
with his own, granted Hasslar’s demand, 


| of workers, 
V-0-ne, V-0-ne | 


| politician. 


and at the close of the nex 
cabinet meeting told th: 
joke, to the great entertain 
ment of the gentlemen pres 
ent. 

Through his entire admin 
istration Hasslar was oblige: 
to combat with an immens: 
amount of unenlightened in 
terference ; and yet prior to 
his death in 1843 he had 
pushed surveys from New 
York eastward to Point Ju 
dith, and southward fai 
as Cape Henlopen. He was 
succeeded by Alexander Dal 
las Bache, a great-grandso1 
of Dr. Franklin, who vigoi 
ously urged upon 
ment the value more 
efficient plan of organiza- 
tion. His idea was to carry 
on all the principal opera- 
tions at the different points 
of the coast at the same time, 
and conduct the various sec- 
tions on the same general 
principles, and ultimately 
connect them so as to form 
He es- 

tablished a system of exact 
tidal and in 
order to separate the effects 
of the different causes which 
modify the phenomena, he 
soou found it far from suf- 
ficient to observe merely 
the heights and times of high and low wa- 
ter, but a continuous record of the tides 
must be maintained, as inequalities con- 
stautly shift their place and magnitude. 
His conceptions in respect to the scientific 
methods to be employed for the develop- 
ment of the complicated affairs of the Coast 
Survey were in advance of any that had 
hitherto been entertained ; and in the appli- 


as 


gover 


of a 


a complete survey. 


observations, 


| cation of geology, astronomy, mathematics, 


geodesy, natural history, physical science, 
and the mechanic arts to the successful 
prosecution of the work, he conferred bene- 


| fits npon navigation which have made his 


name honored throughout the civilized 
world. The brillianey of his official career 
is almost without parallel. His reputa- 
tion for scientific skill was fairly earned. 
He was not only an intellectual giant, but 
one of the most untiring and indefatigable 
In his earnestness he was ob- 
livious to all sense of money or time. He 
cared nothing for polities. A curious anec- 
dote is told illustrating the truthfulness of 
his nature and his ignorance of that of the 
Seeing an article in a Philadel- 
phia paper grossly vituperating his uncle, 
Alexander Dallas, the Vice-President, and 
finding the article was written by a friend, 











hen they next met he re- 
sed to speak to this friend, 
woking upon him as a falsi 
er of facts. A few months 
fterward, he, to his aston- 
ment, met the same writ- 
rfriend walking arm inarm 
mwn Chestnut Street with 

s uncle! He subsequent- 

ipologized, and neve 
vain resented — political 
mise. He was ably assist- 
by some forty or more 

n, each one of whom 

ould have been a master 

irit under certain condi 
ons of responsibility. His 
special genius was in organ- 

ition, and in this field he 
s destined to shine on for- 
ever like the sun among 
stars. The glory of the 
structure must ever rest 

ith Hasslar, but its de- 
clopment must be acecord- 
ed to Bache. At the same 
time, in administrative effi- 
ciency they have both been 
more than equalled by their 
SUCCESSOTS, Benjamin Peiree, 
the gifted astronomer, and 
Carlile Pollock Patterson, 
the present able superin- 
tendent. 

Peirce was a born math- 
ematician. He was appoint- 
ect professor of mathematies 
it Cambridge when only 
twenty - two. While still 
young he visited England, 
ind his reputation as a mathematician hay 
ing preceded him, he was received and ente1 
tained by the English scientists. Buthaving 
no high estimation of American science, and 
thinking no good could come out of Nazareth, 
they treated him a little cavalierly, and to 
confound him submitted what they supposed 
problems he could not solve. He did, how 
ever, solve them as fast as he could write or 
they present them. This continued for some 
time. Tired, however, of their simplicity, 
he submitted three problems to them, and de- 
clined further personal intercourse. Event- 
ually he furnished the solution of his own 
problems. Since then they have acknowl- 
edged that certain of his mathematical 
works are among the most advanced pro- 
ductions of this century. Peirce attracted 
the notice of scientific men every where in 
1843 through his criticism of Leverrier’s 
statements concerning the unknown planet 
which was supposed to affect the motions 
of Uranus. His bold announcement to the 
American Academy that the planet Nep- 
tune did not accord with the computations 
of Leverrier was severely censured at the 
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OARLILE POLLOOK PATTERSON, 


time. Edward Everett, who was present at 
the meeting, actually addressed the Acad 
emy, begging that so utterly improbable a 
declaration might not go out to the world 
with the Academy’s sanction. 

“Tt may be utterly improbable,” retorted 
Peirce; “but one thing is more improbable 

that the law of gravitation and the truth 
of mathematical formulas should fail !” 

The researches and discussions thus pro- 
voked resu!ted in the establishment of the 
theory of the new planet upon a sound ba- 
sis. Peirce was appointed superintendent 
of the Coast Survey in September, 1867. 
Bache had died in February of that year. 
His health had been impaired by the over- 
tasking of his strength and the anxieties 
attending the exercise of his knowledge and 
judgment in planning the details of the 
blockade during the war, and in producing 
charts for the blockading and attacking 
fleets, and maps for the armies upon land. 
His successor, an eminent mathematician 
and astronomer, brought all his varied sci- 
entific acquisitions to bear upon the fu- 
ture of the monument already erected, and 
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the work of the Survey soon resumed the | (the son of Commodore D. T. Patterson), who 
extension it had prior to the rebellion. | had been connected with the work at vari- 
Peirce was succeeded in 1874 by Patterson | ous periods. As early as 1845 he performed 
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A SPECIMEN ¢ 


mportant service in the Gulf of Mexico; 
and in 1861 was, by request of Bache, ap- 
pointed hydrographic inspector. His inti 
nate acquaintance with every feature of 
the Survey and its requirements, together 
with a refined apprehension of all that is 
delicate and complicated in science, renders 
him a most valuable executive. There are 
many scientific men in the department, emi- 
nent in their specialties, and who through 
ceaseless activity and researches are con- 
ferring important advantages upon ocean 
travel. General Humphreys, the Chief of 
Engineers of the United States Army, was 
for several years assistant in charge of the 
office, and developed the field work, espe- 
cially field astronomy, to a very high de- 
gree. The position is now oceupied by Pro- 
fessor Julius E. Hilgard, one of the accom- 
plished scientists of the time. 


The buildings appropriated to the uses | 


of this hydra-headed branch of our gov- 


ernment are just southeast of the Capitol. | 
They present a modest exterior, three sto- | 


ries high in front, but stretching far back 


TRIANGULATION, 


in the direction of the Potomac. By actual 
count they are found to contain one hun- 
dred and one rooms. The archives are se- 
cured in a fire-proof building adjoining 

property to the amount of $9,000,000, in 


cluding original sheets of hydrography and 
topography, original engraved plates of 
charts from the foundation of the Coast 
Survey, and the valuable portions of the 
standard weights and measnres—while on 
the other hand is a small building devoted 
to the electroty ping processes. The main 


edifice looms up in the rear some five or 
six stories. The offices are arranged sim- 
ply for work, and offer scanty attractions for 
sight-seers. And the records, although in 
all libraries, are too voluminous and of too 
much weight for popular reading. Hence 
| the great American public, to whom every 
| detail of the work is of vital interest, are 
possessed with meagre facilities for an in- 
| telligent comprehension of its magnitude 
and scope. 

The Coast Survey includes much besides 
the coast survey. Discoveries of the most 
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wonderful character, and invested with all | disputed boundary. These new measure- 
the charm of novelty, are constantly grow- | ments are of great service in the projection 
ing out of the various observations involved. | of canals and railroads, to say nothing of 
Of these, studies of magnetism and of sea-| the aid they afford in the correction of erro- 
currents have produced the most striking | neous maps of the coast. Charts used twen- 
results. The variations of the compass can | ty years ago by coasting vessels in trips to 
now be predicted for any hour in any place | our Southern ports have been found to con- 
in the United States. This strange triumph | tain discrepancies of longitude often as much 
has been accomplished through a series of | as nine miles, caused through local varia- 
careful observations at different stations in | tion of the compass. 

every part of the country, compared with| The original design to furnish aceurate 
the precise observations of former years. | knowledge of the coast of the United States 
Such variations are much greater for differ- | for mariners, and to distribute this knowl- 
ent localities than is commonly imagined. | edge so that all nations might partake, has 
Want of knowledge in the matter has caused | been more than fulfilled as far as the work 
endless blunders in land surveys. Some of | has progressed. And that the reader may 
our maps misrepresented the site of certain | form a correct notion of what the Coast Sur- 
inland cities by nearly three miles. The In-| vey really is, we will give a brief outline of 
dicrous story of the Irishman who, seeing | the several monster problems comprehended 
the Coast Survey men planting one of their | within its duties. 

instruments in his favorite pasture, hum- First and foremost is the geodetic survey 
bly begged them not to move it (the pas- | of the coasts, effected by a series of great ge- 
ture) to the other side of the river, is not | ometrieal figures, the fundamental element 
without its illustrative value. One of his| of which is the triangle. In these opera- 
own neighbors had recently made applica- | tions the magnitude and shape of the earth 
tion to the Coast Survey in the matter of a | must be constantly taken into account, since 
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APPARATUS FOR MAKING AND BREAKING CONTACT IN MEABURING BASE-LINE. 


no area of any considerable extent can be 
admeasured and mapped without due re- 
gard to its curvature. The first step is a 
reconnoissance of the country to be survey- 
ed and a selection of points of observation. 
\ base-line is then measured, from six to 
twelve miles in length, with the utmost pre 
cision of modern science, the site of the line 
being cleared of obstructions and made as 
evel and straight as practicable. When 
complete it has the appearance of a great 
roadway. From this base a series of tri- 
angles is extended, with sides from twenty 
to one hundred and fifty miles in length, 
each angle being measured with the best in- 
struments for the purpose. Positions thus 
determined are checked by the most critical 
istronomical observations. A second base- 
line is then measured, from three to five 
hundred miles beyond the first, and a com 
parison of its length by actual measurement 
with its length as computed through the 
chain of triangles is a test of the accuracy 
of the triangulations. The computed posi 
tions must be frequently verified by actual 
observation, and the computed length of the 
lines occasionally verified also, by the intro- 
duction of a measured base of verification. 
the process of measurement is the con- 
tinued repetition of some unit of length, 
performed either by optical means or by 
actual contact. Rods of wood, glass, or 
metal were long since found inadequate for 
this purpose, on account of their changes 
of length caused by changes of tempera 
ture. An apparatus was constructed spe- 
cially for the coast survey of this country, 
upon a compensating principle, which is in 
no respect influenced by heat and cold, and 
is the best known. Each measuring bar is 
compounded of two rods, of brass and iron, 
and protected from the direct influence of 
the sun by double tubes of tinned sheet- 
iron, Within which they are movable on 
rollers by means of a differential screw, ad- 
mitting of the contacts of the agate ends 
being made within one ten-thousandth of 
an inch. The length of each bar is six 
Vou. LVIII.--No. 346.—-33 


meters, or about twenty feet. The French 
meter was adopted for greater precision in 
measurement (instead of the yard, which the 
English use, and which is the legal stand- 
ard of length in the United States), becanse 
of its bearing a certain relation to the mag- 
nitude of the earth, being equal to the ten- 
millionth part of the earth’s quadrant. The 
necessity for the refinement of accuracy in 
this work is clear to the mind when we re 





VIEW OF BASE-LINE AS GRADED FOR MEASUREMENT 
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METHOD OF MARKING THE POINT, 


member that all errors in the base-line are 
multiplied as the triangulation advances : 
the error of one foot in ten miles would pro- 
duce ten feet in one hundred miles. And 
yet such is the perfection of the mode of 
operation that lines of ten miles in length 
rarely contain the error of one-tenth of an 


inch. The apparatus is mounted upon tres- 





OVAST SURVEY SIGNAL POLE, 


tles, provided with every mechanical con 
trivance for adjusting the bars in height 
and direction, and is handled with such 
dexterity that on favorable ground a mil 
may be measured in an ordinary working 
day. 

From such a base-line the triangulation 
proceeds by gradually advancing steps. The 
preferred system of cnlargement is that ot 
forming equilateral triangles on each sid 
of the base, which together compose a loz- 
enge, the long diagonal of which, duly ob 
served from both ends, forms the base for a 
similar system as the next step. The hori- 
zontal angles subtended from the diferent 
points of the triangulation are measured by 
theodolites. These are carried to the sum- 
mits of hills or mountains, and established 
carefully over the station points where an- 
gles are to be measured, remaining until 
the work in that region is completed. They 
are furnished with powerful telescopes fo1 
the observation of distant signals. The 
signals are generally straight poles support- 
ed by a tripod, but on the long lines a helio 
trope—a simple round mirror the size of a 
silver dollar, so mounted that an assistant 
at a distant station is able to reflect the rays 
of the sun in the direction of the observe 

is found of great value. Such a signal 
may be seen in the telescope, showing like 
a star of the second magnitude, when the 
mountain-top from which it proceeds is 
from eighty to ninety miles away and not 
visible. In one instance, in California, this 
light was actually discerned one hundred 
and sixty-five miles. This was from the 
highest and most unique seatfolding ever 
erected from which theodolite observations 
have been made. It has recently been 
completed on the coast of California, to see 
over the high trees and far out upon the 
Pacific. The centre is the trunk of a red- 
wood tree, eight feet in diameter at the 
base, and sawed off one hundred feet from 
the ground. The point where the theodo- 
| lite rests upon the upper scaffolding is one 







































indred and thir- 
ty-tive feet high 


Just below is a 
vlit platform for 
thre observer to 
stand upon aftel 
imbing the lad- 
er, and such is the 
eety of the whole 
rangement that 
ie Cal make ob- 


servations without 
vibrating at all the 
istrument. Both 
scatfoldings are 
held in position by 
nine guys or ropes. 

Each angle is de- 
termined by some 
thirty measure- 
ments; at each sta- 
tion there are usu- 
uly from ten to 
twenty angles to 
be measured; thus 
only two or three 
primary stations 
can be occupied in 
one season. The 
men live in tents 
near at hand, in 
order to take ad- 
vantage of distant 
signals, and also of 
favorable weather. 

From points as- 
certained through 
this primary work 
secondary = points 
are determined for 


purposes of topog- 
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raphy and hydrography, and data are obtained in meas- 
ured ares of the meridian and parallels for determining 
the dimensions and figure of the earth. To mark these 
points, Which are fixed with the utmost care and precis- 
ion, shafts of brick or other heavy substances are sunk 
three feet or more into the earth. Such burials are often 
watched suspiciously by country people in the vicinity, 
who in their simplicity presume treasures of great value 
are thus hidden, and dig for them when the surveyors 
have departed. A queer old farmer in Maine spied pro- 
ceedings of this character from his barn window, and in 
the dead of the next night exhumed a singular-shaped 
stone which the Coast Survey men had planted. His 
wife stood by and held a lantern. They were both con- 
fident, from the weight of it, that it must be gold. 
They coneealed it with much difficulty in an an- 
tiqne chest. A few days later 
they took a neighbor into theii 
confidence, who upon seeing it 
declared it was but a stone. In 
vain they argued that the outside 
was a bronze covering to great 
and gilded riches; the neighbor 
broke off a piece with a blow from 
a hammer, and langhed at their 
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ou ; MORRO ROUK, IN OVAST VIEW AOCOOMPANYING THE OUART. 


absurd fancies. ‘ Well, neow,” said the dis- 
appointed tinder, “ who would ’a thought 
them good-lookim’ men were such a parcel 
of fools as to bury a stun!” 

Phe topography of the coast, embracing 
from one to four miles inland, is now per- 
fected trom Mount Desert, Maine, to the ex- 
treme southern point of Florida; thence to- 
ward the Rio Grande, upward of two-thirds 
of the Gulf coast; and perhaps one-third of 
the whole coast of the Pacifie. And with 
the same vigor as the field work have the 
maps aud charts been pushed toward com- 
pletion. OF great moment to mariners are 
the views of the shores as they appear in 
These are sketched with the 
greatest care by the most competent artists, 


the approach. 


elegantly engraved, and available to every 
ship-master. Indeed, he has no excuse fon 
accident if not provided with them. They 


are more particularly valuable in unfre- 
quented paths, as on the Pacific shores, re- 
vealing to sailors their exact whereabouts. 
At the same time they are indispensable in 
the region of great thoroughfares, the en- 
trance to harbors, and along the Hudson. 
The Coast Survey has executed a series of 
these views, embracing every mile of coast 
so far as the work extends. The maps and 
charts indicate irregularities of the surface, 
the forms and dimensions of hills, villages, 
roads, lanes, meadows, fences, forests, houses, 


barns, ponds, and every natural and artifi- 


cial object; also bays, sounds, islands, river 
mouths, and creeks , and, together with the 
views above mentioned, do honor to the 


country as works of art, aside from their 
value ina business light, being, in point of 
excellence of execution, surpassed by none 
which are produced by other nations. 
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DISASTER TO THE COAST SURVEY BRIG * WASHINGTON,” 


The hydrography of the coast includes all 
the operations performed at sea for the de- 
termination of the exact location of rocks, 
shoals, depth of water, movement of tides, 
and nature of currents. The chief labor is 
that of sounding. With the outlines of the 
shore from the topographer, angles are 
measured, and the route of a vessel laid down 
upon achart. The number of the soundings 
is usually so great that the features of the 
sea within a wide belt adjacent to the coast 
are as familiar as those of the land. Thus 
the sailor in foggy weather can determine 
his position by the specimens brought up by 
the sounding-lead. In the deep-sea sound- 
ings the varieties of animals found settle 
Important questions in relation to currents 
as wellas localities. This is particularly true 
in the Gulf of Mexico. The recent dredging 
operations of the Coast Survey steamet 
Blake have resulted in a collection of speci 
mens which add largely to the sum of nanti- 
cal knowledge. Nothing is more interesting 
than the mode of formation of coral reefs 
and the causes thereof. Sigsbee and his 
party discovered several of these reefs be- 
ginning to rise on the Yueatan Bank, near 
the thirty or twenty fathom curve. They 
are the same in structure as the reefs on the 
northern coast of Cuba, where the line of 
distinct and powerful elevation can be still 
plainly traced by old coral slopes, and by the 
ancient coral reefs in the hills surrounding 
Havana and extending to Matanzas—hills 


that attain a height of over twelve hundred 
feet, and are entirely composed of species of 
corals identical with those now found on the 
living reefs. It was also found that the dead 
shells of pteropods played an important part 
in the aceumulation at the bottom of the 
sea near the issne of the deep water of 
the Straits of Florida between Cuba and 
Florida Keys, and that pelasgie animals 
swarming at the surface at great distance 
from the land are an important faetor in 
the composition of the deep-sea deposits 
going on at the present day. The mud 
brought up by the trawl was carefully sift 
ed, and the pteropod shells and their frag 
ments were found by accurate measurement 
to be more than half the bulk of the sifted 
mud from which they came. This mud was 
intensely cold, benumbing the hands in the 
handling. In one instance the dredge 
brought up from disintegrated coral rock 
bottom six beautiful “ sea-lilies”—dainty 
animals in purple and gold. ‘Their heads 
curled over, and they shed their arms until 
they were deluded into the notion that they 
were in their native temperature by being 
placed in a tank of iee-water. It was about 
one and a half miles from Morro, at a point 
where upon the coast conld be seen the ruins 
of two detached houses one hundred yards 
apart and near the shore. In no other lo 
eality could the “lilies” be found, but, says 
Sigsbee, “ bring either of these houses te 


bear east-southeast in one hundred and 
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seventy-tive fathoms of water, and dredge ; 
sea-lilies are bound to come.” Phe new 
methods of deep-sea soundings have proved 
snecesstul 1 every lustance, The water 
hottle invented by Siushbes IS Thanestion 


ibly far superior in efficieney and accuracy 


to any heretofore employed in deep-sea ey 
plorations During the cruise of the Blake 
earetul oundings were tuken with Sis 


bee’s modification of Sir William Thomson’s 


SOU Mae hine, and bottom and surface 


t t 


emperatures with the Miller-Casella thet 

mometer, carefully compared trom time to 
ie vith a standard. 

The present width 

of the Gulf Stream 


proper Is ibout twen 





>, ty-five miles at Cape 





























| lorida, although if is 

. | one hundred and tifty 

1 14 niles wide at Sandy 

0 Hook, We owe the 
i discovery of the * cold | 

| wall’ on the inner side 

Al j i Hi of the Gulf Stream, 
ih and the bands of cold 
————'* —— water in the midst of 
ie the warm water, to 

Sa ceereraee a\ Lieutenant-Command 
we, \ er George M. Bache, 

j Fi the brother of Supet 
f ! intendent Bache, and 
brother-in-law of Su- 

perintendent Patter- 

son. Tle was in com- 

mand of the brig 

Washington, which was 

struck by the hurri 

cane of Septembe of 

1X46, sweeping nearly 

every man engaged in 

the hazardous enter 

prise of sounding this 

extraordinary — path- 

way of mixed waters 

intoitsdepths. When 

the ship righted after 

| the shock all succeed 
| ed in getting aboard 
AJ ; again except Bache 
a, i 6: and ten of his crew, 
A = who perished, sice 
df is that time the width 
WATER-BOTTILR FOR of the several bands 
OBTAINING SPECIMENS. Of Warm and cold wa- 


ter has been meas- 
ured, and the theory established that they 
are the result of the shape of the bottom of 
the sea. In certain sections ranges of hills 
have been found running parallel with the 
coast, and it is nearly over the top of these 
that the cold bands of water tlow. The pe- 
culiarities of other ocean currents, as well as 
the characteristics of the Gulf Stream, and 
the temperature and density of water be- 


tween surface and bottom, are among the 
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critical studies of the Coast Survey. Thi 
time is not far distant when the circulation 
of the ocean direction and velocity of enti 
rents——will be determined with precision foi 
given hour of any day. 


When the whole survey of the coast has 
heen accomplished, it will be hecessary to 
watch the unceasing changes which take 
place in the channels leading to our hat 
bors, which for the most part are barred 
with shifting sands. Physieal hydrogra 
phy develops the laws whieh govern these 
changes and the formation of new channels 
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and river-beds, and has been made a special department in the Coast Survey. Thus it 
seems that the labor must be constantly repeated, or charts will grow worthless, and mis 
lead the navigator. Among the notable instances of the alteration of harbors is the 
ulvance of Sandy Hook upon the main ship channel into New York Bay the distance of 
imile and a quarter since the beginning of the present century. 

Phe most intricate and troublesome problem that ever vexed the mind of man is that 
of the tides. There is no subject so constantly in a sailors thoughts when approad hing 
harbors and river mouths as the rise and fall of the water. The safety of ship and life 
depends upon a propel understanding of these particulars, 
rhe Coast Survey has supplied exact information on points 









hitherto unknown which are of the utmost moment to the '" 

shipping interests of the world. It has been abie to do this 1 
by noting the daily movement of the tides in many places 3 | 
t rough aw series of years. Now their occurrence for each fee 
coming year can be predicted. Even more: their rise a] 


vid fall at all the chief ports of this country, on the 
Atlantic, the Pacitie, and the Gulf coast, are fur 
nished in advance for each day and hour, with 
reference to each given locality, for a full year 
into the future. Phe theory of tides based 
upon recorded observations has been at 
tentively noted by the Coast Survey, 
having ultimate bearing upon other 
scientitie problems. 










The theory of atmospheric y; 
movements occuples, also, a 
prominent place in the 
work of the Coast Sur- 
vey. The — special 
laws enabling i Pr 
sailors to judge J \ / 
approxiinate- \ 
ly of the ~- a 


state of 
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SIDE ELEVATION 


SIGSBER’S IMPROVED MAOHINE FOR SOUNDING WITH WIRE, ON THE PRINOIPLE 
OF SIR WILLIAM THOMSON, 


the weather for a day or two in advance have been evolved 
from the general laws affecting our extended coasts, and from 
long series of observations collected from all sources. Then 
there are the magnetic laws which govern the compass needle, 
and induce changes in its direction. Formerly it was supposed 
that the north end of the needle pointed directly to the north 
pole of the earth, attracted by some powerful agent in the polar 
regions. Persistent observations and study of the subject dis- 
closed the fact that this was not true; the real direction of 
the needle, at any point between the equator and the poles, 
inclines to the horizon, and also to the trne meridian: or. in 
other words, the needle has a dip, and a variation or declination. — 
It is learned, too, that the direction at any one place is not o 
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constant, but changes not only during each | been found at the entrance to Chesapeake 
day, but from year to year. The sailor has | Bay, and on the coast of Virginia and North 
no resource in avoiding errors occasioned $ Carolina. The entrance to Delaware Bay 
by these variations but his chart. And the | between Cape May and Cape Henlopen, was 
chart for one year is not good for the next discovered to be eight miles in error. A new 
, year, nuless when the laws that govern the) channel with two feet more of water than 
a changes are sufficiently well understood to | any other has also been discovered at the en 
3 predict the compass Variations as accurately | trance to New York Harbor. These are but 
| as the tides are foretold. a fraction ef the benetits obtained from thy 
None of the observations are more deli- | intelligent application of the highest ordei 
= cate and laborious than those for determin- | of scientifie principles; and through con 
; ing the direction and tmtensity of the mag- | tinued researches of the same character, and 
netic fores Its consequences are illustrated | a perfect geography of the waters, we trust 
by the interest taken in the subject past | that shipwrecks will continue to diminish 

aud present, and the re peated applications until there will be few to chronicle 
at the Coast Survey Office for exact data as We must make brief reference to the proc 
to the magnetic variations of different lo ess ol determining longitude by means of 
calities. In cases where the boundaries of | the eleetric telegraph from previously de 


prope Try 
to 


are In dispute, inquiries are often 


ascertain what was the variation 
at stated 


is this branch of the sery 


inade 


iba gviveh pont SOLE thine years 


wo, kn no way 
ice more useful than in furnishing collater 
al data needful for the important work of 


placing buoys and other aids to navigation 


termined positions, which originated in the 
is known in Europe 
the American method. All available means 
tried the observation of 
lunar oeccultations and eclipses, of right 


Coast Survey, and is 
were previously 
as 
censions of the moon, and the transporta 
ot but ‘the telegraph 


tion chronometers 


along the sea-board. Further knowledge vielded the most consistent results. The 
is desired; hence a magnetic survey will | difference of time between Greenwich and 
probably be made whieh will include a} Cambridge has thus been determined with 
vreat portion of the continent, in order to) in a limit of uncertainty no greater than 
determine the general curves of equal vari- | one-twentieth of a second of time. A series 


3 ation beyond the shore-line on charts, and | of such determinations has been extended 


extended into the open sea. to Galveston and San Francisco, fixing the 


Prior to 1°44 an average of three hundred 





geographical positions of many important 
By this admirable meth 
od ares of longitude may now be measured 


vessels were wrecked annually upon our) places onthe way. 


coasts, attended by an appalling loss of hu 
( man bite 


have been discovered by the Coast Survey 


Since then six dangerous shoals | with as much accuracy as ares of latitude, 
and thus a new element has been introduced 


Within one years time, all lying near Nan- | into geodesy. 














: tueket,in the immediate route of our Europe- The superintendent of the Coast Survey 
A an commerce, Dangerous shoals have also|is also the superintendent of the United 
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Built by U1 ¢ of Wisconsin, from plans and for instruments furnished by the officer of the Coast 
Survey under whose direction the observations are conducted. ] z 
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THE ENGLISH HOME ¢ 


States standard weights and measures, and 
supplies copies to the States and custom- 
houses of all the legal standards, and to the 
several departments of government when- 
ever required, Professor Hilgard, who has 
charge of the offices, is the inspector of the 
standard weights and measures, and imme- 
diately in charge of the same. Neither gen- 
tleman receives additional compensation for 
this work. Some seventy employés are Con- 
stantly on duty in the Coast Survey Of 
fice, engaged in geodetic, trigonometrical, 
tidal, and magnetic computations from re- 
corded observations. Drawings are here 
made from recorded soundings, and topo 
graphical and hydrographical sheets are 
combined, and reduced drawings made of 
them for publication. They are executed 


on copper in the highest style of the art. | 


rhe electrotyping department of the Coast 
Survey was in practical operation several 
years before the process came into general 
use. The art of facing the copper plate 
with a film of steel originated here, and has 


proved a suecess. It permits the printing | 


of twenty thousand copies from one plate 
vith the same clearness that one-tenth of 
the number can be printed from an unfaced 
plate. The general oftice of the Coast Sur- 
vey is thus divided: the superintendent’s 
oftice; that of the assistant in charge; the 


computing division; the drawing division ; | 


the engravers; the tidal division ; the electro- 


THE ENGLISH HOME ¢ 


JERHAPS no place in “the old country” 

is caleulated to be of more interest to 
Americans than the parish of Brington, in 
Northamptonshire, its old chureh contain- 


ing as it does memorials the most curious 


and suggestive of the Washington ancestry, 
while at Althorp House and the village of 
Little Brington there are mementos of the 
same family no less interesting. The par- 
ish of Brington is situated about six miles 
from Northampton, and contains the vil- 
laves of Great and Little Brington, Nobottle, 
and Althorp, the seat of the Spencer family 

a fumily that has been a power in the 
state and has intlnenced the tide of affairs 
for many generations. Great Brington (or 


Brighton, as it is called by the natives, | 
from bryn, hill, and ton, town) is a village | 
of some hundred to a hundred and twenty | 
houses, and is the seat of the parish chureh. | 


Little Brington and Nobottle are mere ham- 
lets. The former is about half a mile from 
Great Brington, and is noteworthy as con- 
taining the house formerly occupied by the 
ancestors of George Washington. 

There are two ways of getting to Great 
Brington from Northampton, one through 
Duston, and the other by way of Harle- 
ston—a picturesque village with a fine old 
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typing division; the instrument division; the 
publication-rooms; the hydrographic divis 
ion; and the disbursing division. In passing 
through these rooms the visitor is attracted 
by the perfect system and quiet order which 
prevail, and the intensity of interest which 
every man manifests in his individual oceu 
pation. Through inquiry the faet is learn 
ed that the civil service is in full operation 
under this roof. Trained experts in the re 
fined work of the Coast Survey can not be 
exchanged for novices in science with every 
whiff of the political whirlwind. One man 
has been in the service forty-three years. He 
isnow incharge of the library, which contains 
a Vast amount of curious and entertaining 
matter. Indeed, science is not altogether 
amass of incomprehensible and uninviting 
dullness. That which has wrought so much 
for our welfare deserves to be more gener 
ally understood. It need no longer be re 


garded as a bugebear of heaviness: it has 
its fascinations. And the rising generation 
should be indoctrinated into its subtleties, 
and taught to grasp its problems. It should 
attract the attention of our schools, and be 


| incorporated into every child’s geographical 


education. Our coast survey is a work in 
which we may take national pride, since it 
is in the very front rank of similar work 
among the nations, and is pronounced by 
all as one of the most perfect examples of 
applied scrence, 
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ARMS AND OREST OF THE WASHINGTON FAMILY. 


ehurch—and Althorp Park. The latter is 
the more beantiful, and was the way taken 
by the writer, in company with the mem- 
bers of the Royal Archeological Institute 
of Great Britain and Ireland, ou the occa- 
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sion of their visit to Northampton and 
neighborhood in July and August last. It 
preseuts frequent glimpses of a fine undu- 
lating country—Horace Walpole speaks of 
the “dumpling hills” of Northamptonshire 

richly wooded, and studded here and there 
with thriving farmsteads and wealth-sug- 
gesting villas and old mansions. Nothing 
could be more delightful than a drive 
through the park on a fine day: on either 
hand fine woodlands, in spring redolent of 
manifold blossoms, in autumn gorgeous with 
the hues of the various forest trees; on the 
slopes, magnificent cattle; in the glades, shy 
peeping deer; while above, “on business or 
pleasure bent,” the hawk pursues his cir- 
cling flight. Althorp House, which is passed 
to the right, the residence of Earl Spencer, 
K.G., Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland under the 
Gladstone administration, is a handsome 
structure in the Italian style, and contains 
one of the finest private libraries in the 
world, numbering some thirty-three thou- 
sand volumes, inany of them both rare and 
valuable. Among other interesting things 

including the unique Decameron sold at 
the Duke of Roxburgh’s sale for £2260— it 
contains several old manuscript household 
books of the seventeenth century, to which 
reference will be made further on. 

Turning to the right on issuing from the 
park gates, along a shady lane, one enters 
the village of Great Brington from the 
northeast, close by the church. The whole 
parish occupies a kind of table-land, which 
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LBRINGTON CHURCH, 


here comes to an abrupt termination 
Standing on the village green, beneath 
the shade of a magnificent elm, which 
stretches its protecting arms over the old 
way-side cross, the eye involuntarily wan- 
ders over the magnificent expanse of coun 
try stretched like a map before it—a garden 
land, the hollows rich with pasturage, thi 
slopes in autumn yellow and brown with 
wheat and oats, the hills covered with dark 
wood. Well does Drayton in his * Polyol 
bion,” which so happily hits off the charac 
teristics of English counties, say of the shire : 


“The worst foot of her earth is equal with their 
best.” 


This charming landscape is overlooked by 
the chureh and the last houses of the vil 
lage, which consists chiefly of one long 
winding street, and has an air of thrift and 
comfort not always to be met with in agri- 
cultural villages; but Earl Spencer,to whom 
most of the property belongs, is a model 
landlord in this respect, and does not lay 
himself open to the reproach that his horses 
are better housed than his hinds—a reproach 
from which many territorial magnates are 
not free. 

The churech—an ancient structure dedi- 
cated to the Virgin—bears the traces of 
many alterations and restorations. Origi 
nally of the style known as Decorated, it 
now has the appearance of a Perpendicular 
chureh from the repairs and additions made 
by the families of Ferrers, Grey, and Spen- 
cer during the fifteenth and sixteenth cen- 
turies. It consists of a tower containing 
five bells, nave, north and south aisles, mod- 
ern south poreh, chancel, and north chapel. 
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is to the 


Anothet 
memory of Si Jobn Spencer, the third of 


tower is flanked by corner buttresses | gina, Countess Spencer. 


| ae 
f two stages, and is corbelled deeply below 


the Althorp line, who married a_ Kitson, 


ie pediments, whi h have a broad coping, 
daughter of Sir Thomas 


ontinued both vertically and horizontally. London 


Kitson, a 





ie windows of the south aisle are despoil 


ne 


and tracery, | lat 








TOMBS OF THE SPENCER FAM 


of the north aisle are of two lights, headed | 
with three quatrefoils. The and 
north chapel were rebuilt by John Spencer, 
the purchaser of the estate, and form one 
of the latest and choicest specimens of the 
The north chapel is divided 


chancel 


Tudor style. 
from the chancel by three pointed arches, 
completely built up with monuments, and 
from the north aisle by an arch closed with 
a wooden It is lighted by three 
uniform windows. This is the mortuary 
chapel of the Spencers, and exhibits an in- 


screen. 


teresting and almost unbroken series of 
tombs and effigies from the time of the Tu- 
dors to the present day. Of the mural mon- 
nents one of the latest is in marble, seulp- 


tured by Flaxman, to the memory of Geor- 





rehant, and through whom he became re 


ed to the Northants Washington family. 


| of their ancient mullions 
xeept the east and west windows, which There is a tradition that when Charles 
ave a rectilinear tracery. The windows | the First was a prisoner at Holmby House 


ILY IN BRINGTON OUUROH. 


—‘the fair house of Holmby”’—situate 
Within some three miles of Brington, and 
distinguishable amid the trees to the south- 
west from the church-yard, he used to come 
and receive the communion through the al- 
tar rails, he being more or less excommuni- 
cated by the chaplain of the mansion where 
he was a state prisoner. The church is sup- 
posed to have been erected toward the end 
of the thirteenth century, and many parts 
of the interior resemble portions of Henry 
the Seventh’s chapel at Westminster. This 
arose from the circumstance that the same 
architect had been employed on both. 

But more interesting to Americans than 
the tombs of the Spencers, or the traditions 


of kings, are the memorials of the family 
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which gave birth to one who was more than 
a king amongst men On the pavement of 


the chancel, beneath the shade, as it were, 


ARMORIAL SHLELD OF ROBERT WASHINGTON, 


of the splendid Spencer monuments, is a 
stone slab bearing the inscription : 





H Lavrence Wa g ] 
! l Wa g S ( le 

N i Es r wl i Margaret the Eldest 

iughter W um | er lees he (¢ 

xe | r, who had issue by her 8 nns and 9 

1 vhich Lavrence Decessed the 13 of December 
oe 

l . t by chance or choyce of this hast sight 

Know to death 1 ns as daye to night; 

| * the r rne 1 vives the iV 

So Christ shall us though turnde to dust and clay. 


Beneath this inscription, deeply engraven 
in stone, are the arms of this Lawrence Wash- 
ington, impaled with those of his wife, as 
shown below. 

This Lawrence Washington was the lineal 
ancestor, presumably the great-great-grand- 
father, of George Washington, the first Pres- 
ident of the United States. Near this me- 
morial, but in the 
have, is the grave 
of another Washing- 
ton, the brother of 
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coutaining this inscription is a smaller one, 
presenting a small family shield, bearing the 
blazon, argent, two bars gules, in chief three 
mullets, with the crescent appropriate to a 
younger brother. A fac-simile is herewith 
given, 

The credit of having discovered thes¢ 
memorials is due to George Baker, the in 
defatigable historian of Northants; but it 
was the Rev. J. N. Simpkinson, sometin« 
rector of Brington, who first brought them 
into special notice. He gave much atten 
tion to the investigation of the connection 
of the Washingtons with Brington, and suc 
ceeded in discovering a number of entries 
respecting the family in the parish register, 
and in the household books of the Spenee 
family mentioned above. Those in the re 
ister are as follows: 


j= 


1616. “*M' Lawrance Washington was buried t 
XV" day of December.” 

1620. “*M' Philip Curtis and M's Amy Washington 
were maried August 8.” y 
1622. ‘**M" Robert Washington was buried March y 
1622, ‘* M's Elisabeth Washington widow was buried 
March y® 20," 

In addition to these the register records 
that a child of Lawrence Washington’s, 
named Gregory, was both baptized and 
buried at Brington in 1606-7; also the mai 
riage of a Mr. William Pargiter, of Gret 
worth (cousin and nearest neighbor of the 
Washingtons of Sulgrave), to Mistress Abi 
gail Willoughby, sister of Lord Spencer's 
deceased wife. 

Mr. Simpkinson has a theory with refer 
ence to the settlement of this branch of 
the great Washington family in Northants 
which is not a little plausible. He says: 
“In the reign of Henry the Eighth, Lawrence 
Washington, of Warton, in Lancashire, had 
left his native village, and settled eventual- 
ly in the town of Northampton, where lhe 
soon obtained the influence and position 
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yhich an active and acute mind is sure to 
whieve in times of social and political 
hange. He was a member of the Society 
if Gray’s Inn, having been there brought 
ip to the profession of the law. It is prob 
ible that at the instance and suggestion of 
s uncle Kitson [the one mentioned above 
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generations. A reference to the family i 
made by Whittaker in lis history of Lanea 


Ss 


shire. Speaking of the parish church at 
Warton, he says: “The tower appears to be 
contemporary with the restoration of the 
church, and on the nerth side of the towel 
are the arms of Washingtou—an old family 
oft cousiderable property within the par 
ish; hence it may be inferred that one of 
the name either built the steeple at his 
OW expense, Or Was at least a considera 
ble benefactor to the work.” 
The Lawrence Washington who be- 
came mayor of Northampton in 1532 was 
the son of John 
Washington of War- 
ton. His mother was 
a daughter of Robert 
Kitson, also of War- 


ton, and sister to Su 


THE WASHINGTON HOUSE, LUPTLE BRINGTON, 


as having become connected with the Spen- 
cer family by the marriage of a daughter], 
a merchant of London, he turned his atten- 
tion to the wool trade, which was rapidly 
rising to importance in the Midland Coun- 
ties; and he soon raised himself to such 
consideration and iniluence that in 1532 he 
was elected mayor of that town.” The 
same authority also conjectures that the 
Spencers were patrons of the wool trade 
in the Midlands, and that this Washington 
consequently enjoyed their countenance 
and support. They have certainly always 
been great sheep-breeders, and there is a 
tradition that one of the line, the first peer, 
could never bring his flock up to 20,000 
sheep, though he often reached 19,999. 

The ancestors of these Washingtons were 
people of position in Lancashire, where they 
possessed property, and were, if is conjee- 
tured by Irving and Sparks, an offshoot of 
the Washington family of the county of 
Durham, which became extinct there about 
the beginning of the fifteenth century. 
Baker, in his history of Northamptonshire, 
gives the pedigree of the family for three 


Thomas Kitson, who was an alderman of the 
city of London, and was one of the first of 
those merchant princes who, from their 
wealth and intluence, were enabled to form 
alliances with the landed aristocracy. From 
this date the Washington genealogy is un 
broken. Upon the surrender of the monas- 
teries in 1538, the manor of Sulgrave, which 
belonged to the priory of St. Andrew, North 
ampton, Was givel up to the crown, and 
the next year this manor, and “all the 
lands of Sulgrave, Woodford, and certain 
lands in Stotesbury and Colton, near North- 
ampton, late belonging to the said priory, 
with all the lands in Sulgrave late belong- 
ing to the dissolved priories of Canon’s 
Ashby and Catesby,” were granted to Law- 
rence Washington. This Lawrence married 
Anne, daughter of Robert Pargiter, of Gret- 
worth—a family through which later the 
Washingtons became further allied to the 
Spencers. Mr. Simpkinson sees in this fami- 
ly relationship, and in the faet of his being 
“a friend of the principles and cause of the 
Reformation,” an explanation of the grant- 
ing of the “ manor and lands of Sulgrave” to 
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him He says, moreover: “ The rector of 
the parish [of Brington] at that time was 
Dr. Layton, 


commissioner for the dissolution of the mon 


is Lord Cromwell’s prime 
asteries Therefore we have another cause 
why the lands of Sulerave were granted to 
Lawrence Washington.” He tells us fi 
ther that t Lady Spencer of that day was 
herself a Kitson, daughter of Washington’s 
unele: and as the Spencers were great pro 
moters of the sheep-farming movement, 
there was a very plain connection between 
them and the Washingtons. 

lo Sulgrave Lawrence Washington ap 
pears ¢ ventually to have retired, and there 
built himself a fair mansion, lone after 
cnown as the “ Washington mansion,” 
thongh be did not sever his connection 
with Northampton until after 1546, in which 
year he was again chosen mayor. He died 
in the twenty-sixth year of the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth, leaving a family of seven 
daughters and two sons. There is vet 
shown in the parish church of Sulgrave a 
slab bearing the well-worn eftigies of ** Lan- 
rence Wasshington, Gent. and Anne his wyf.” 
On the same stone is a shield much defaced. 

The Washingtons took their place at Sul- 
grave among the landed gentry of the coun- 
ty, but held it for only three generations. 
The ill fortune which was commonly said 
to attend those who held confiscated church 
property showed itself in their case, and 
before the fatal third generation had passed 
they were obliged to sell the estate and put 
themselves more closely under the protec- 


tion of the Spencers, who had ever been 
their near neighbors and willing patrons. 
The village of Sulerave is sitnated in the 
south of the county, near the border of War 
wickshire, some eight miles only from Worm 
leighton in that county. the original home 
and frequent residence of the Spencers, anc 
barely twice that distance from Althorp. 
It was visited by Washington Irving during 


his peregripations in England, and in a note 
to his Life of Washington he says and the 
pieture holils good at the present day: 
* The writer of these pages visited Sulgrave 
a few years since. It was a quiet rural 
neighborhood, W here the farm houses were 
quaint and antiquated. A part only of the 
manor-house remained, and was inhabited 
byatarmer.” A quiet neighborhood it is in 
all conscience—*a land of poppies and of 
waving corn.” He goes on to say that the 
Washington crest, in colored glass, was to 
he seen—where it is to be seen no longer 
in the buttery window. 

Robert Washington, the elder of Lawrence 
Washington’s sons, inherited the family es- 
tates, while Lawrence appears to have follow- 
ed his father’s original profession of a law- 
yer. This, it is surmised, must have been the 
Lawrence Washington of Gray’s Inn, who 
purchased on the 24th of February, 1582-83, 
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lands at Whitacre Nether, in the county of 
Warwick —lands which he resold six years 
after to a poor Leicestershire squire named 
George Villiers, of Brooksby, whose son was 
destined to become famous as Duke of Buck 
ingham, the favorite of James the First, and 
tue companion of King Charles, and throug! 
whose intluence the fortunes of the Wash 
ington family were again to become in the 
ascendant. This Lawrence Washington was 
the father of Sir Lawrence Washington, ot 
Garsdon, Wilts, and was, as was also his son 
after him, Register of the Court of Chancery 
He died in 1619, aged seventy-three, and 
was buried in Maidstone church, having 
married Ann Lewin, a Kentish lady. The 
granddaughter of Sir Lawrence, who ap 
pears to have been the only child and heit 
ess, Was married to Robert Shirley, Baron 
Ferrers, of Chartley, afterward Earl Ferrers 
and Viscount Tamworth. She died in 1693 
The family names were united, and Wash 
ington Shirley, the son of Robert, was the 
second Earl Ferrers. 

Robert Washington, who sueceeded to the 
family estate at Sulgrave, was twice mai 
ried, and had sixteen children, the Law 
rence Washington who had to relinquish 
the property, and whose tomb is to be seen 
in Brington church, being the eldest son. 
It was sold—tather and son uniting to eut 
off the entail—to Lawrence Makepeace, of 
the Inner Temple, London, a nephew of the 
vender. The reason for the sale of the es- 
tate is not known. May we not have it, 
however, in the fact that when the lands 
of the monastery of St. Andrew were grant- 
ed to the first of the Northants Washingtons 
they were heavily mortgaged, as will be 
seen by the following extract from one of 
the letters of Richard Leyton (or Layton), 
one of the commissioners to Henry: “ At 
Saint Androse, in Northampton, the howse 
is in debt gretly, the lands solde and mor- 
gagede, the fermes let owte, and the rent 
recevide before hand.” Lawrence, as seen 
from his epitaph, had eight sons and nine 
daughters, and it may have been with the 
view of the better providing for this nu- 
merous offspring that he decided to replen- 
ish his impoverished exchequer by the sale 
of the manor of Sulgrave, the mortgages on 
which had probably always been a burden 
to the family. The sale was completed in 
1610, at which date Baker puts Lawrence’s 
removal to Brington. Mr. Simpkinson, how- 
ever, supposes his settlement there to have 
taken place at least four years earlier. This 
conjecture is based on three distinet pieces 
of evidence. In the first place, the Bring- 
ton parish register shows that a child of 
Lawrence’s, named Gregory, was both bap- 
tized and buried at Brington in 1606-7. 
Then Mr, Simpkinson shows that the only 
house in the parish suitable for the resi- 
dence of a family like the Washingtons was 
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most likely occupied in 1610 by Robert 
Washington, the brother of Lawrence, an 
entry in the Althorp grain-book being as 
“1610, Oct. 10. After this week 
Robert Washington did take the windmill 
of me.” He surmises that on the comple 


follows: 


tion of the sale, which would necessarily 
vw a slow process, Lawrence removed to 
London for the better education of his chil- 
dren; but there is no evidence to warrant 
the supposition, and indeed the death of 
Lawrence at Brington in 1616 leads to the 
uference that he was still resident there, 
though of course he might have been on a 
visit to his brother, or even to the Spencers, 
with whom the family were evidently on 
very intimate terms, as shown by the nu- 
merous references to members thereof in the 
household books. It is noteworthy, how- 
ever, that no notice of the Washington fam- 

y occurs in the parish register from the 
notice of the burial of Lawrence’s son Greg- 
ory till his own death in 1616. 

It is a curious fact, too, in support of the 
sometime rector’s theory, that the date of 
the building of the house at Little Brington, 
which tradition points to as that formerly 
wcupied by the Washingtons, is 1606. The 
supposition is that when Lawrence Wash- 
ington wasovertaken by difficulties, he found 
a generous friend in Lord Spencer, who re- 
membered the claims of blood and kindred ; 
for in addition to the relatiouship between 
the two families above alluded to, another 
alliance had recently taken place in the 
marriage of Mr. William Pargiter, of Gret 
worth (cousin and nearest neighbor of the 
Washingtons at Sulgrave), to Mistress Abi- 
gail Willoughby, sister of Lord Spencer's 
deceased wife. 
April 26, 1601. 
tionship, then, Lord Spencer gave a welcome 
and a shelter to his kinsman at Little Bring 
ton. At that time the hamlet was merely a 
collection of three or four houses; it is now 
a pretty little village of from a dozen to 
twenty dwellings. In the middle of it is a 
picturesque well, covered over with a pent- 
roof. The Washington house, of which we 
give a sketch, is now occupied by a very 
humble family; nevertheless it bears evi- 
dent tracés of having been originally built 
for a family of some pretensions to gentility, 
and afttords more internal accommodation 
than even the outside suggests. There is an 
architectural finish about it which no other 
A hor- 
izontal moulding runs over each of the four 
lower front windows and door, and there are 
traces of additional adornments having ex- 
isted on the corbels whence spring the roof. 
Above the door is a slab bearing the inserip- 
ition: 


This marriage took place on 
In consequence of this rela- 


old house in the parish can boast. 


The Lord ceveth, the Lord taketh away, 
Blessed be the name of the Lord. 
Constrvcta 1606. 
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“Not such an inseription as we should ex- 
pect,” observes Mr. Simpkinson: “ as, for in- 
stance, * Except the Lord build the house, 
their labor is but lost that build it; nor, ‘It 
is Thou, Lord, only that makest us to dwell 
in safety, but a text speaking of sorrow and 
loss and vicissitude......1f we knew the his- 
tory of this house, should we not tind some- 
thing unusual and pathetic in the cireum- 
stances of the family for whom it was built ?” 

Robert Washington, who occupied this 
house from 1610 to 1622, probably pursued 
the avocation of a farmer and miller (it will 
be remembered he rented the windmill from 
Lord Spencer), and so eked out the small in- 
come whieh in all likelihood had been spared 
to him from the sale of the family estates. 
He is only once mentioned in the Althorp 
household books, except in two or three pri- 
vate memoranda of Lord Spencer's, and then 
it is to note that Robert had sent a present 
of some chickens and other poultry to the 
house. This entry occurs in the month of 
January prior to his death. Both he and 
his wife died within a few days of each 
other, without issue. 

The eldest son of his brother Lawrenee 
was Sir William Washington, who espoused 
a sister of George Villiers, Duke of Buecking- 
ham, the unfortunate favorite of Charles the 
First, through whom the family was enabled 
to recover from the depression of fortune into 
which it had fallen. Little is known of this 
Sir William, thongh he is frequently men 
tioned, along with two of his brothers, as 
being a visitor at Althorp. He is described 
as of Packington, Leicestershire, but there 
is no account of him in the county histories. 
He is supposed to be the father of the Sir 
Henry Washington, born in 1615, who dis- 
tinguished himself so highly in the eivil 
wars, leading the suecessful storming party 
at Bristol (1643), and defending Worcester, 
of which city he was governor, to the last 
extremity (1646). According to Lloyd; he 
behaved no less gallantly at the siege of 
Colchester (1648). This alliance may have 
attached the Sulgrave Washingtons to the 
Stuart dynasty, to which they adhered loy- 
ally and generously throughout its many 
vicissitudes. The second son of Lawrence 
Washington was John, the third Robert, and 
the fourth Lawrence. Of Robert nothing 
is known, and he is supposed to have died 
young. Mr. Simpkinson conjectures that it 
may be this Washington who died at Mad- 
rid while with Prince Charles on his wooing 
expedition. He says, “ There is a still more 
interesting fact which I read in the letters 
of Howell, who says that at Madrid, when 
Charles the First went there on his strange 
mission to woo the Infanta, there was a page 
in his retinve named Washington, who died 


at Madrid. During his illness he was sadly 


tampered with by Roman Catholic priests. 
Sir Edmund Verney, one day, seeing a Cath- 
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olic priest visiting him, ejected him in a 
manner not flattering to the priest or satis 


factory to those in anthority. Washington 


died, and be refused sepulture in. the 
cemetery, Was buried in the ambassador's 
garden. IT think there can be no doubt 


that that Washington was the brother of 
The elmlyerant ‘ 
Qt John, the 


Washington 


the latter creat-grandfa- 
George little 
He brothers William and 


Lawrence were tre quent visitors at Althorp, 


ther of is 


very 


unl his 


KHOWTH,. 


and their names appear several times each 
year in the household books, until the civil 
out. Up to March 22, 1622-23, 
second son is described as simply Mr. 


John Washington, but after that date he i 


war broke 
the 
Sir John, and the supposition is that he was 
knighted that year by James the First. It 
is probable that Sir John, through the intlu- 
ence of the powerful Buckingham, got pro 
motion at court, and that his visits to North- 
ants combined both business and pleasure. 
Some of the lands originally granted to Law- 
renee Washington possibly remained to the 
family after the 
and Joh % second 


sale of the Sulerave estate, 
naturally 
Phat he did 


hold property in or near the county seems 


son, W ould 


as 


come in for his share of them. 


to be indicated by several entries in the Al 
In 1624 there 
“Oct. Ist. Received 
of Mault bought of Sir John Washington, 
xxij coter:” and, * Oct. 8th. Mault bought of 
Sir John Washington, xij coter.” Mr. Simp- 


kinson explains these entries by suggesting 


thorp account-books. occur 


two entries, as follows: 


that the “ mault” was probably rent paid to | 


Si by some 


John tenant Northants—a 
practice of which there are many instances 
in the 


notice—and 
it was an accommodation to him to have it 


household books unde 
thus taken off his hands. 
Another reason for his frequent visits to 
Northants was his connection by marriage 
with a Northamptonshire family. Amongst 
other records in the Brington parish register, 
is that of the 
marriage of Mr. Philip Curtis and Miss Amy 
Washington the ath of August, 1620, 
rhis Philip Curtis was the son of a Philip 
Curtis of Islip-on-the-Nen, to whose daugh- 
ter Mary Sir John Washington would ap- 


as will have le eh seelh above, 


on 


pear to have been already united in mar 
riage, as two years later she died, leaving 
him three sons. We learn this froma mural 
tablet under the tower of Ishp church. The 
epitaph is as follows: 


Here lieth the body of Dame 
Mary: wife unto S' John Wash- 
ngton, Knight, daughter of Ph 

pe Curtis Gent: who had is- 

sue by her said husbande 

3 sonns Mordaunt John and 

Ph ilipe deceased the 1 of 


Janu: 1524. 
It is a enrions fact, as identifying the Sir 
Jobn Washington of the Islip slab with the 
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Sir John of the Althorp books, if identifiea- 
tion were necessary, that a Mordaunt Wash 
ington is mentioned more than 
guest at Althorp. 

other Washingtons 


once as a 
It should be stated that 
are referred to in thes 
For instance, there in the 
1623 an entry of game * to my Ladic 
Washington.” Then Mr. Curtis is more than 
once a visitor with Sir John. Finally, speak 
ing of the year 1633-34, Mr. Simpkinson. to 


hooks, is Veal 


sent 


whose extracts from the books in question 


the writer is indebted, says: “We now find 
Mistress Lucey Washington settled at Al 
thorp in Lord Spencer's establishment. Her 


the list of female servants, as 
the chaplain’s does that of the men.” It 
should be said in explanation that at that 
time it 
gentlewomen to take service in the house 
hold of noblemen, Sir John’s last visit took 
place in March, 1641, In 1642 broke 
out, and Edgehill was fought in October. 
With the outbreak of the civil war and 
the cessation of their visits to Althorp, our 
of the movements of the Wash 
We know that 
they took the side of the king, and although 
history make any record of the 
part Sir Jolm or his brothers took in those 
trving times, we can not doubt but they did 
valiant service, mistaken though they may 
But 
hesides the Sir Henry Washington mention 
}ed above, the annals of those times record 
that another of the family, Lieutenant-Col 


name heads 


was customary for gentlemen and 


Wal 


knowledge 
ingtons becomes very secant. 


does not 


have been in the cause they espoused. 


onel James Washington, took up arms in the 
cause of the king, and lost his life at the siege 
|} of Pontefract Castle, though in what rela- 
| tion he stood to the sons of Lawrence Wash- 
| ington can not be said. 

the historian of Northampton- 
shire, and Mr. Simpkinson, supply us with 
some particulars anent several of the daugh- 
ters of Lawrence Washington. His eldest 
daughter, Elizabeth, was married to Francis 
Mewcee, of Holdenby (or Holmby, as it is 
more popularly called), who appears to have 
held some oftice in the king’s household. 


Baker, 





The second daughter was married to a Mr. 
Pill, described in the Heralds’ Visitation 
Book of Midford. Both these gentle- 
men’s names appear in the Althorp house- 
hold books as guests of Lord Spencer. Amy, 
as we have seen, was married to Mr, Curtis; 
but as the Islip parish registers have been 
lost or destroyed, nothing further is known 
that they 
visitors at Althorp. Barbara, the seventh 
daughter, espoused one Simon Butler, of 
Apeltree, Northants. 
became 


as 


of them, save were occasional 


By this marriage she 


it is worthy of remark—ancestress 


of Alban Butler, author of the Lires of the 
The erewhile rector of Brington also 
conjectures that the “ Mistress Lucy Wash- 
ington” of the Althorp household may be 
one of the two (out of nine) daughters of 


Saints, 
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Lawrence Washington whom neither Baker 
nor the heralds have mentioned. 

Toturn toSir John again. Forsome years 
prior to his emigration to America he had 
been living at South Cave, near Hull, where 
he appears to have acquired an estate, prob 
ably through the influence of Buckingham. 
here isa tradition in the village and neigh 
borhood that an ancestor of the great Wash- 
ington had lived there; and Lewes, in his 
Topographical Dic tionary, has the following: 
“In the vicinity is Cave Castle, an embat 
tled edifice. It has a noble collection of 
paintings, including a portrait of General 
Washington, whose ancestors possessed a 
portion of theestate.” This edifice, it should 
be remarked, has within a few years been 
burned down, and the portrait destroyed. 
The old parish registers in this case also 
have been partially lost, so that the line 
can not be traced throughout; yet later on 
occurs an entry of the marriage, in 1689, of 
Henry Washington and Elianora Harrison. 
It has been suggested that probably the 
Washingtons obtained this estate by mar- 
riage, and that therefore the tradition that 
Sir Jolin possessed it could not be true. It 
appears to be an undoubted fact that the 
Harrison family did possess an estate there ; 
but notwithstanding that circumstance, Sil 
John may yet have held an estate in the 
parish, which is a large one. This he may 
have left to one of his sons, Mordaunt or 
Philip, when he emigrated, so that it may 
have been a grandson who united the Wash- 
ington and Harrison estates by the marriage 
above referred to. 

Sir John’s father’s marriage took place in 

Vor. LVIIL—No. 346.—3 4 


ARL SPENCER.—[SEE PAGER 522. 


1588, and his death in 1616. Having there 

fore had seventeen children in the course of 
twenty-seven years, it is reasonable to sup 

pose that a large portion of them were born 
before the opening of the seventeenth cen 

turv. Now we find Sir John a widowe1 
with three children in 1624, which would 
naturally lead one to suppose him to be as 
old as, if not older than, the century, so that 
when he emigrated, in or about 1657, he must 
have been well on to, if not over, sixty years 
of age. Tis sons, too, at that time would, 
if they lived, be upward of thirty. If, then, 
Sir John on emigrating left one of his sons, 
either Mordaunt or Philip, in possession of 
the estate at Sonth Cave, the Henry above 
mentioned, who espoused Elianora Harrison 
may have been his grandson. 

It remains yet to say a few words about 
Lawrence Washington, who beeame a com 
panion in exile with his brother Jolin. He 
is known to have studied at Oxford, and he 
is frequently mentioned in conjunction with 
his brothers William and John as being a 
guest at Althorp. Washington Irving con 
jectures that Lawrence and his’ brother 
John were implicated in the royalist trou 
bles of 1656, and driven for safety or in 
duced by choice to take refuge in Virginia, 
Which beeame the chief resort of the de- 
feated partisans of Charles the First. Mr. 
Simpkinson suggests that Sir John took his 
son John with him, and that it was this 
John Washington that was employed as 
general against the Indians, and espoused 
Anne Pope, and did other things which 
have been ascribed to his father. The con 


jecture is a reasonable one, and accords 
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vith the tradition that Washington’s grand- 
father was a John, not a Sir John, Washing 
ton. Possibly Sir John, being then an old 
man, and one who had lived through many 
troubles, did not lone survive his transla- 
tion to a new home and anew world. Be 
that as it may, there can be no doubt that 
the Sir John Washington, second son of 
Lawrence Washington, of Brington, North 
ints, was the direct lineal ancestor of the 
first President of the United States. 

Nor, one would think, can there be much 
doubt that the arms of the family, as em 
blazoned on the tomb-slabs in Brington 
chureh (in the language of heraldry: at 
vent, two bars gules, in chief three mul 
lets of the second), suggested the stars and 
stripes of the American flag. It will be no- 
ticed that the points of resemblance be 
tween the shield and the flag extend even 
to the number of points of the star, it in 
both cases being five pointed, and not, as 
is more common, six-pointed. We have it 
on undoubted authority that the Virginia 
Washingtons bore as their arms the famil 

i red bars and mullets (in heraldry, the 
rowels of a spur) to be seen in so many 
church windows of the Northamptonshire 
and Warwickshire horders; among other 
places, at Fawsley, the seat of the Knight 
leys, once famous in connection with the 
Puritans and the struggle for religious lib- 
erty. Edmondson’s Heraldry gives the fol 
lowing as one of the varieties of the ar 
morial bearings of the Washingtons: “ In 
Buckinghamshire, Kent, Warwickshire, and 
Northamptonshire, argent, two bars gules, in 
chief three mullets of the second; crest, a 
raven with wings indorsed proper, issuing 
out of a dueal coronet, or.” This was the 
variety used by General Washington, and 
is still to be seen attached to the commis- 
sions of some of the earlier officers of the 
Army of Independence. Can any one rea- 
sonably doubt that these insignia suggested 
the stars and stripes and the spread eagle 
of the national ensign, and that those on 
whom it devolved to choose the national 
emblem paid a well-merited compliment to 
the father of their country by adopting the 
arms and erest of his family ? 

This shrine of the Washingtons in North 
amptoushire, as if may be called, has been 
visited by not a few distinguished Ameri- 
cans, and will doubtless be visited by many 
more when better known and easier to get 
to Northampton is one of those towns 
Which at the beginning of the railway move 
ment objected to the iron road being brought 
too near; it was accordingly left off the main 
line from London to the North, and in the 
course of years began to see the folly it had 
committed in refusing to be put on ihe 
pathway of trade, because, for one reason, 
seriously urged at the time, “it would ob- 
strnet the water-courses and make the 


shapes of the fields awkward.” That delu 
sion is past, and Northampton is now being 
put on the main line; but it is not a litth 
striking that a shire which was the hom 
of the ancestors of two of the most distin 
guished Americans should have been so cor 
servative as to have tried to put a veto on 
the progress of the age, for to Northants 
belongs also the honor of having produced 
the parent stem from which sprang tl 

most characteristic of American shoots, Ber 
jamin Franklin. At about an equal dis 
tance with Brington from Northampton, but 
in the opposite direction, is situate the vil 
lage of Eeton, which takes pride to itself 
in being able to say that there, for at least 
three hundred years, the Franklin family 
lived and throve-—one of those sturdy yeo 
man families which for centuries constitu 
ted the pith and marrow of England, but 
which have now unfortunately almost died 
out, or have gone, like the Washingtons and 
the Franklins, to find in other lands condi 
tions more congenial to their tastes and as 


pirations. 


OLD DUTCH MASTERS. 
I.—REMBRANDT VAN RYN. 

FPNIE first half of the seventeenth century 
. Witnessed the rapid rise of the Dutch 
school of art —the artists treading fast upon 
each other—of which Taine writes: “ The 
Dutch school contines itself to reproducing 
the repose of the bourgeois interior, the com 
forts of shop and farm, out-door sports, and 
tavern enjoyments—all the petty satisfac- 
tions of an orderly and tranquil existence. 
Nothing could be better adapted to painting: 
too much thought and emotion is detriment 
al to it.” And of the acknowledged mas- 
ter, Rembrandt, that: “By the side of oth- 
ers Who seem painters of the aristocracy, 
he is of the people; he is at least the most 
humane; his broader sympathies embrace 
more of nature fundamentally ; no ugliness 
repels him, no craving for joyousness or no- 
bleness hides from him the lowest depths 
of truth. Hence it is that, free from all 
trammels, and guided by the keen sensibil 
ity of his organs, he has sueceeded in por 
traying in man not merely the general 
structure and the abstract type which an- 
swer for classic art, but again, that which 
is peculiar and profound in the individual 
the infinite and indetinable complications of 
the moral being, the whole of that change- 
able imprint which concentrates instantane- 
ously on a face the entire history of a soul, 
and which Shakspeare alone saw with an 
equally prodigions Incidity.” 

Taine, in cataloguing the subjects illns- 
trated by Dutch art, might well have enn- 
merated the charming landscapes and ma- 
rine views, by no other school so vividly 
portrayed, aud the wonderful portraits, the 
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“JESUS DRIVING THE MONEY-CIIANGERS FROM THE TEMPLE.” 


“speaking likenesses,” which are valuable 
beyond price. 

Rembrandt was the youngest of seven 
children, of whom two died in infaney. His 
father, Harmen Gerretsz, was a miller who 


lived on one of the ramparts near the White | 
According to | 


Gate of the city of Leyden. 
Blane, who claims to have gained access 
to documents heretofore unknown, he was 
born on the 15th of June, 1605, and received 
the baptismal name of Rembrandt Har- 
mensz van Ryn, that is, Rembrandt son of 
Herman of the Rhine. His father, being 
well offin worldly goods, determined to give 
his youngest son an education, and he was, 
when at a suitable age, sent to the univer- 
sity of Leyden. This university, which num- 
beredamong itsleaders Sealiger, Grotius (the 


“monster of erudition”), Arminius, and Boer- | 


haave, was founded by William the Silent, 
in commemoration of the brave defense 
made by the Leydeners against the Span- 
iards. He offered the people their choice, 
the remission of taxes or the founding of a 
university, and they chose the latter. Rem- 
brandt much preferred to the study of let- 
ters that of art, and his parents wisely let 
him follow his bent. 

Accounts differ as to who were his teachers 

the pupil at any rate soon outgrew them 

Sandrart, his contemporary, asserting he 
studied first with Swanenburg, and then 
spent six months in the studio of Lastman 
at Amsterdam; while Houbraken with equal 


positiveness declares Lastman was his first 
teacher, whom he left in six months, in ordet 
to study under Jacques Pinas. Certain it is 
that in both Lastman’s and Pinas’s works 
are to be found the rudiments of the style 
of art which was rendered imperishable by 
their pupil. The year 1623 brought him, a 
lad of seventeen, again home, studying by 
himself the arts of painting and etching. 
He is justly called the * Prinee of Etchers,” 
using not only the needle, but also the dry 
point, and the graver in giving the finishing 
touches. In 1877 a tine collection of his 
etchings was exhibited in London, and a 
series of articles commenting on them ap- 
peared in the Academy, written by C. H. Mid 
dleton, under the title of “ 
brandt.” 

His first etchings, as far as known, were 


Notes on Rem 


done in 1628, his mother being the subject; 
and this same year he accepted his first pu- 
pil, Gerard Douw, who remained with him 
for three years. The next year he etched 
his own portrait, the first of a series repre- 
senting him from youth to age, in every va- 
riety of position and costume, there being 
no less than thirty-three portraits of him- 
self, the last bearing date 1667. The first 
of these is the likeness of a man alert and 
vigorous. His broad forehead, slightly arch- 
ed, shows the developments which announce 
imagination. His abundant hair, of a warm 
hue bordering on red, and naturally eurly, 
seems to disclose a Jewish type. His face, 
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spite of its ugliness, is one of much expres- | 


sion; a large broad nose, high cheek-bones, 
iL coarse rough skin, give an air of vulgarity, 
redeemed, however, by the mouth, the proud 
curve of the eyebrows, and the brilliancy of 
theeyes. Such was Rembrandt in his youth ; 
ind the character of his tigures would nec- 
essarily resemble the character of his own 
person; that is, they would have express 
veness Without nobility, a’ great deal of 
sentiment,” but no style. The last por 
trait is that of an old man, the face wrin 
kled by age, and toneless, dressed, however, 
in the bravery of a fur robe, a velvet cap, 
ind across his breast a chain. 

Che first paintings that can be authenti 
cated as Rembrandt’s were executed in L630, 
one of which is now in the gallery at Cas 
sel, the portrait of an old) man, showing 
even in this early picture the wonderful ef- 
fects of light and shade for which the mas- 
ter is celebrated. His fame was no longer 
confined to Leyden. He had once or twice 
visited the Hague, had received commissions 
from Amsterdam; connoisseurs and art lov- 
ers came toseek him out; and in consequence 
of repeated suggestions he in 1630 removed 
to Amsterdam, and took at once his acknowl- 
edged place as the head of the Dutch school 
of art. 

Rembrandt’s was a singularly eventless 
life; after his removal to Amsterdam, save 
when he went to Friesland to claim his 
bride, and exenrsions in the immediate 


neighborhood of Amsterdam, he remained 


in the city, finding both his ocenpation and 
his pleasure in his art. He had no desire, 
evidently, to visit Italy (for means were not 
lacking), as did all the great Flemish and 
German artists; he never even went as far 
as Antwerp, to which the growing fame of 
Rubens attracted so many; and in later 
years, When Rubens visited Amsterdam, 
there is no evidence the two artists evet 
met. Hewassufticient to himself. Though 
keenly appreciative of the works of artists 
of all schools, as the sale of his effects will 
show, he evidently decided to work out for 
himself the problems of form, color, light, 
and shade. He had many imitators; he 
copied no one. His treatment is always 
original. ‘He forges one end of the chain 
of which the Greeks forged the other; the 
rest of the masters, Florentine, Venetian, 
and Fleming, stand between.” 

His first dwelling in Amsterdam was on 
the Bloemgracht, one of the western quays 
of the city, and as soon as he was fairly es- 
tablished, orders and pupils flocked in upon 
him. The better to accommodate the latter, 
ind enable each one to work alone, he erect- 
ed partitions in the hall, thereby making 
separate cell-like studios. He possibly fear- 
ed that working in a common studio in the 
presence of each other might make the pn- 
pils lose their own individual manner; he 
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was as careful to preserve the originality of 
his pupils as his own, for no one was admit 
ted to work in his own private room. Among 
his many pupils were Ferdinand Bol, Govaert 
Klinck, Jacob Backer, Nicholas Maes, Sam 
uel Hoogstraten, and in later years Godfrey 
Kneller, afterward the court painter to Will 
iam Ill.of England. His pupils closely fol 
lowed his style, and, according to Houbraken 
(not always, however, veracious), those who 
Wished to have their works meet with the 
publie approval were obliged to copy hin, 
and some, lil order to Insure SUCCESS, Were 
scrupulous to employ the master’s models. 

In 1634, four years after his removal to 
Amsterdam, Rembrandt married; his bride 
was Saskia van Ulenburgh, a daughter ot 
the jurisconsult Rombertus Ulenburgh, ot 
Friesland, a famous man in his day, and the 
personal friend of William of Orange. The 
official registry of marriage has the follow 
ing: * Rembrandt Harmens van Ryn of Ley 
den, twenty-six years of age, dwelling in the 
Breed Straat, whose mother will consent, ap 
peared before the commissioners, and also 
Saskia van Ulenburgh of Leeuwarden, dwell 
ing in Bildt at St. Annakereh, for whom has 
appeared Jan Cornelis, preacher, as cousin 
of the said Saskia, preparing himself to fur- 
nish the legal inscription of the said Saskia 
before the third publication.” 

From this we learn that the artist had 
removed his studio; that though legally of 
age, it Was necessary to gain his mother’s 
consent; and that the fair Saskia was an 
orphan, the cousin mentioned being the fa- 
mous minister Sylvius, between whom and 
Rembrandt a warm friendship existed, and 
whose portrait had been taken by the 
artist. 

The family of Saskia were rich and high- 
ly connected, and the bride brought with 
her a large dowry. The year before the 
marriage the lover painted three portraits 
of the lovely Saskia—one now at Cassel, 
most exquisitely finished, one in the Mnu- 
seum at Dresden, and the third belonged to 
the famous Fesch collection. Rembrandt 
was very fond of painting his wife, and aft- 
er their marriage she was evidently his fa- 
vorite model, for besides the many authen- 
tic portraits, hers is the face under the guise 
of Oriana, Delilah, Venus, ete.; he painted 
her alike in his saered subjects (so called) 
and his mythological and classical works. 
He loved to depict her in gorgeous robes 
and jewelry, and there is a curious lawsuit 
recorded, owing its origin to this fancy of 
his. In 1688 he had one or two suits in the 
Friesland courts for money owing to his 
wife, and also one for slander, wherein he 
claimed exemplary damages. He declares 
“he and his wife are richly and ‘ex super- 
abundanti’ provided with goods (for which 
they ean never be thankful enough to the 
Almighty); yet notwithstanding that, the 
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REMBRANDT THE 


defendants that his wife Saskia 
has squandered her heritage in ornaments 
and ostentation.” The defendants denied 
that their remarks were aimed at the paint- 
er and his wife, but at whom they do not 
say, and the suit was dismissed. 


insinuate 


One writer, 
speaking of this incident, says her relatives 
inferred from the 
jewels she is adorned with in her pictures, 
not knowing that the jewels only had ex- 
istence in the “mind’s eye” of the artist 
husband. On this point Coquerel, in’ his 
hook Rembrandt et U Individualisme dans U Art, 
writes: “A trick of art of which, without 
doubt, Rembrandt is not the only one to 
make use of, but which he certainly employ- 
ed with more spirit and skill than any other 
artist, is that of placing even in the most 
shadowed part of the picture some objects 
which reflect light. To produce this effect 
he liked to use jewels and ornaments, and 


probably extravagance 


his taste for those adornments was the cause 
of a disagreeable incident affecting his wife, 
the beautiful Saskia, whom he passionately 
admired, and delighted to adorn to excess. 


* We are indebted to Mr. Keppel for permission to 
copy this rare engraving, as also that of “* The Rabbi, 
on page 537. 
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AIT AVPUYE, 


rhere is a magnificent portrait of her at 
Antwerp, wherein she is dressed in red vel 
red 
dish-brown, and a large hat of scarlet felt 
with a gold chain twisted round the crown ; 
another is her 
ters in her fair hair; ‘agrates’ 
clasp the high corsage and adorn the shoul 
Add to this collar 
bracelets of jewels. One need not be aston 


vet, the cuffs of the dress being of a 


around ‘chignon,’ and glit 


superbly cut 
ders. ear-rings and 
ished to learn that in consequence of such 
the authorities, at that 
time regulated many private affairs, gave a 
reprimand to Madame Rembrandt on ae- 
count of the luxury of her attire, and the 
mHnecessary 


ostentation who 


number of jewels she wore, 
and also reproved the husband for his ex 
The latest of Rembrandt’s bi- 
ographers, M. Vosmaer, tries to justify him, 


travaganee. 


and insinuates the greater part of the jew- 
els only existed in the picture. Lam not of 
his opinion. It is clear to my mind why 
Rembrandt painted them: beeause he had 
them actually before his eyes.” 

Rembrandt 
he carried 


lived in the house to which 
his bride for a few y« then 
moved to Neuwe Doele Straat, staid there 
until 1940, when he bought a 


urs, 


large brick 


house in Juden Bree Straat (the Broad Street 
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of the Jews), fitted it up sumptuously, as we 
Shall learn Jater from the inventory of its 
contents, and here, surrounded by friends, 
muisy with his brush and graver, and in the 
zenith of his fame, the artist spent two hap- 
py vears, and then the sorrow of his life came 
upon him: in the month of June, 1642, his 
wloved Saskia-died. By her will she left 


her property to her young son Titus (the 


other children having died in infaney), un 
der the condition that her husband should 
remain in possession until his death or his 
second marriage, provided he should educate 
Pitus, and give him a suitable marriage poi 

In case of the death 
of Titus, the whole estate should be Rem- 


tion when hecessary. 


brandt’s, save im case of a second marriage, | 


ind then half was eeded to a eousin. She 
desired that her husband should be exempt 
from giving securities or inventories, declat 
ing “she has econtidence that he will act in 
this according to his conscience.” 

After Saskia’s death, Rembrandt worked, 
f possible, harder thanever. He spent whole 
days shut up in his room, striving by inces- 
sunt totl to forget his loss Another source 
of trouble was the younger artists. Many 
who had gone to Italy to study returned, 
and brought with them southern styles and 
tastes. Rembrandt ceased to be the “ fash- 
ion;” he had ne patrons in princes, and 
battled bravely and somewhat unfriended 
igainst adverse criticism. He continued to 
work out his own conceptions in his own 


way, yielding nothing to the popular de- 


mand, and now his lightest sketeh is more | 


prized than the most ambitious work of any 
of his rivals and detractors. It is stated 
that one of his portraits was sold in Amster- 
dam atew years later for six cents, so strony 
was the reaction brought about by the de- 
nunciations of the art critics. 

Vosmaer says Rembrandt’s life was like 
one of his pictures—tull of vague shadows 
in the background, but with oecasional 
gleams of light, and after Saskia’s death 
the light seems to have been overpowered 
by the shadows. His life before that event 
was one of prosperity; le was happy both 


in his home life and his art, his pietures | 


were eagerly sought after, and he had all 
heart could desire —fame, wealth, and a 
happy household. But from now to the 


larity waned, his riches melted, and there 


was no longer happiness in the honsehold ; 


vet undauntedly, and as persistently as even 


in his most prosperous days, the master work- | 


ed, until the end. 

In 1648 the Peace of Westphalia was con- 
eluded, and all the Duteh cities celebrated 
it with festivities, the artists by pictures, 
the poets with epies; but Rembrandt’s fa- 
mous painting ealled “The Peace of the 
Land” was ignored, and remained in his 
studio for many years. It was in after 


years owned by Sir Joshua Reynolds, then 
successively by Benjamin West and Samuel 
Rogers, and is now at Rotterdam. Rem- 
brandt was never the painter chosen by thi 
city authorities to commemorate any civic 
event or celebration. 

Between 1648 and 1653 the greater num 
ber of his landscapes were painted (the first 
was executed in 1636, a winter scene, now 
at Cassel), cud after 1653 he abandoned out 
door painting. He made many sketches in 
the neighborhood of his friend Six’s house 
at Elsbrock, and there is an etehineg called 
* The Bridge of Six,” stated to have been 
done on a wager while the servant was 
hunting up some condiment Six deemed 
necessary for the dinner to which he had 
invited the artist. His * Mill” has been as- 
serted to be the place where he was born. 
and writers have declared that he wained 
his ideas of concentrated light from his life 
there, the light only entering through high 
narrow windows. But this is pure imagi- 
nation; there is no record of his ever hay 
ing lived in a mill, and the one in question, 
though it may have been that owned by his 


father, was probably only chosen on account 


of its picturesqueness. His landscapes are 
venerally rather sombre in tone: a canal 
boat lying on the sluggish water motion- 
less, a gloomy sunset, or such a one as 
“The Three Trees,” of which Blane writes: 
“He treats his landscape as though it were 
a vast chamber whose ceiling is the arch 
of heaven, and he allows the sun to appear 
only by ‘accidental lights, to which he op- 
poses in the foreground the dark trees. 
This is one of the most beautiful of his 
landscapes, and it is also the most Rem- 
brandtesque.” 

In spite of the large sums Rembrandt 


learned, the premiums paid by his pupils, 


the fortune his wife brought him—40,000 
tlorins—and his share of his father’s estate, 
the year 1653 found him heavily in debt. 
He had for years been lavish in his expend- 
iture for pictures, engravings, armor, and 
bric-a-brae of all kinds, and to tide him over 
this year he borrowed $1000 each from two 
of his friends. The following vear he was 
forced to mortgage his house, for Titus’s rel- 
atives insisted he should receive half of his 


| mother’s estate, and have a mortgage on the 
close troubles crowded on him; his popu- | 


remainder. During the next three years 
creditors became urgent, and finally, in 1656, 
Rembrandt was so hopelessly involved that 
he transferred the house and land to his 
son; afew weeks after he was declared in- 


|} solvent, an inventory of his possessions was 
2 


made at the instigation of his creditors, 
and in 1657 the greater part of the collee- 
tion made with such care was removed and 
sold at public auction to satisfy importunate 
Claimants. In 1658 the desigus and engrav- 
ings were disposed of in the same manner, 
and the precious treasures the master had 
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spent years in collecting were dispersed In 


itew hours, and realized only about $1000 
nuit a fraction of their then value and cost. 
Their value at this day can not be estimated. 


Rembrandt has been accused of avarice, 


of loving money for its own sake, not for 


hat it could buy; and that so well known 

is this faet, according to Descampes (who 
tells many malicious stories about him), his 
pupils would paint imitation coins and drop 

em on the floor to enjoy his discomfiture 

hen on stooping to pick them up he dis 
covered the trick: that he made Titus go as 
i peddler selling his prints; that he printed 
his engravings first from half-finished plates, 
secondly from finished plates, and yet again 
from modified plates, so as to make three 
sales instead of one; that he represented 
himself at one time as dead in order to en 
hance the value of his works; also that le 
vould live on a salt herring and a bowl of 
brown broth a day in order to save the ex- 
pense of food. A man who possessed such 
art treasures, and spent money so lavishly 
in procuring them, can hardly be said to 


love to hoard money; and in regard to his 


diet, whether he ever lived on such food o1 
uot is immaterial; if he did, it was probably 
trom indifference as to what was set before 
lin, rather than from a desire to starve his 
body in order to fill his purse. 

The legal inventory enables us to refur- 
nish the house wherein the last happy years 
of Rembrandt’s life were passed. Mount 


ing a few steps, one entered the vestibule, 
covered with a wooden floor, and furnished 
with six Spanish chairs covered with Rus 
sia leather. The walls were hung with 
pictures—four by Brauwer, four by Jean 
Lievensz, one by Se ole rs, fourteen by Rem 
brandt, and a marine view by Antonisz: 
there were also several busts in the vesti 
bule. From it Oye ned the anteroom, a plac e 
Where one certainly would not have object 

ed to waiting. There were paintings in 
profusion on the walls—seventeen by Rem 
brandt, among them five landscapes (there 
ure only twenty authentic ones known, ac 

cording to Smith’s “ Catalogue Raisonné” ), a 
“ Descent from the Cross,” and a“ Resurre¢ 

tion of Lazarus ;” two landscapes by Se 

gvhers, an artist whom Rembrandt evident 

ly admired; two sea views and three studies 
in black and white by Persellis; a landscape 
by Lueas of Leyden; four paintings by 
Lievensz; two by Brauwer; two heads by 
Van Valckenbergh ; two Venetian pictures ; 
a landscape by Bassano; two works by Pinas 
and Lastman, Rembrandt’s former teachers; 
and a painting by Palma the elder (which 
Rembrandt owned in part, he and his friend 
Zomer having bought it together, it being 
too costly for either toown alone). Besides 
these treasures, the room had a superb mit 

ror in an ebony frame, seven Spanish chairs 
covered with green velvet, a walnut table 
covered with a Tournay cloth, and a marbl 


wine-cooler. Behind this room was a cab 
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inet crowded with pictures by Brauwer, Per- 
sellis, Seghers, Winck, a head by Jean Van 


paintings by Rembrandt, and several copies 
after Annibale Carracci. Here were the oak- 
en table, the brass brazier, and the various 
tools used by the master in his engravilig 
and etehing, and from the arrangement of 
the light it was evidently here that he did 
that work. The saloon adjoining was amu 
seni, adorned with a large mirror, the fur- 
niture upholstered in blue, and the table 
covered with a heavily embroidered cloth, 
seemingly more the room of a wealthy collec- 
tor than of a hard-working artist; and this 
was the favorite sitting-room of Rembrandt 
and Saskia. Here were not only the land- 
scapes of Seghers (who must have been an 
excellent artist, to have imbued Rembrandt 
with such an admiration of him as the 
number of his pictures owned by the master 
would seem to imply), works by Lievensz, 
Lastman, De Gravert, Jansz, Artagen, twelve 
pictures by Rembrandt, but a Madonna by 
Raphael, and “The Samaritan” by Gior- 
vione—these last,as in the case of the Pal 
ma, the joint property of Rembrandt and 
his friend. The tlhoor above contained the 
studios, filled with Chinese and Japanese 
porcelains, Venetian glass, Indian armor, a 
bed seulptnred by Verhulst, a shield exe- 
cuted by Matsys, Turkish flagons, stuffed 
birds, corals, lions’ skins, armor, musical in- 
struments, busts, casts from the antique, 
paintings, draperies, costumes, cannon, a 
piece of sculpture by Michael Angelo, and 
sixty portfolios full of designs, studies, and 
engravings of the works of Dutch, Flemish, 
German, and Italian artists. Rembrandt 
onee paid 1400 florins for fourteen proofs of 
Lucas of Leyden; the price never deterred 
him from buying any art treasure he de 
sired: and in defending the master against 
the charge that he despised all art save his 
own, Vosmaer writes: “* He exclusive ? He 
consulted the art of all periods, the best 
products of which he recognized and bought 
at extravagant prices. He against the Ital 


; » 
ans: 


He owned their pictures and engrav- 
ings, and exchanged his finest etchings for 
a Mare Antonio. He an enemy of the clas- 
sie? He owned casts of Greek and Roman 
statuary, engravings of Roman architecture, 
and had himself tilled a volume with sketeh- 
es fromthe antique. He loved them as deep- 
ly as their most earnest champions, but he 
appreciated their ‘sentiment’? more keenly.” 

The year after this disastrous sale the 
house was sold, and Rembrandt, allowed to 
retain bat few necessary household articles, 
went to live on the Rose Canal, not far from 
where he bewan his married life. He con- 
tinned his unremitting labors, and his 
friends, of whom he had warm ones, ral- 
lied around him. Here, in 1661, he painted 
one of his finest works, the “Syudies of the 


Guild of Cloth-makers.” The heads of these 


| five dignitaries are full of life, and as spee- 
Eyck, a “Resurrection” by Artagen, nine | 


imens of portrait painting are unrivalled, 
A fair copy was exhibited here in 1876, 
painted by Altman. This same year he ex- 
ecuted his last etching, and the last of a 
superb series of portraits, the likeness of 
Lieven Coppennol, the penman, always 
Rembrandt’s warm friend from the time 
when, in 1682, the artist painted of him a 
magnificent portrait, now in the gallery at 
Cassel. 

In 1665, after a ten years’ litigation, Rem 
brandt’s bankrupt estate was finally set- 
tled, the creditors paid in full, and Titus, 
now twenty years of age, who demanded ot 
the authorities his majority, was allowed to 
pursue his business (le was in some mercan- 
tile pursuit), received what was left of the 
property —some 6000 franes—and the artist, 
at the age of fifty-eight, began life anew. 
The struggle was not to last long. Inthe fall 
of 1669 the robust old painter, who the year 
before had followed to the grave his son 
and the young wife he had married, fell ill, 
and after a few days’ sickness died, October 
8, 1669. His funeral services were of the 
simplest, the expenses amounting to only 
fifteen Horins; and without any of the pa- 
rade with which the great masters were 
usually buried, one of the chiefamong them 
was quietly laid to rest in the West Church. 

Besides the charge of avarice—which is 
disproved not only by his collection of treas- 
ures, his relinquishment of every thing to 
pay his debts, but by his generosity to his 
brothers, the many pictures he gave to his 
friends, his lending of his costumes and bric- 
a-brace to needy artists to use, and his hos- 
pitality to impoverished artists, of which 
Brauwer is an example—Rembrandt was 
also accused of vulgarity, of associating 
only with inferiors, of reproducing what 
might be termed the lower bourgeois class 
in his pietures, and in proof is quoted the 
artist’s saying: “* When I wish to rest from 
my work, I do not care to seek greatness, 
Which constrains me, but liberty.” Nothing 
is more natural than that to aman of Rem- 
brandt’s character the society of the social- 
ly great should be distasteful. His friend 
Six made many attempts to introduce him 
into patrician circles, but the painter always 
refused. “ His was not the spirit to waste or 
lower itself in trivial adulation of empty- 
headed and full-pursed Dutch aristocrats.” 
He never courted favor from any one; but 
his tastes were not low, nor his chosen asso- 
ciates vulgar, as the enumeration of some of 
his life-long friends will show: Sylvius, the 
celebrated preacher. Zoower, the wealthy 
merchant and art collector, the first to prize 
and form a collection of the artist’s draw- 
ings. Dr. Tulp, famous both as a doctor 
and anatomist, whose semi-weekly lectures 
on anatomy Rembrandt attended, and who 
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hose him as the artist to paint 


the famous pieture 


“veous corporation 
The School of Anatomy,” executed in 1632 


lhe doctor is engaged in dissecting the arm 
ofasubject which lies in the full glare of light 
on atabie before him. He is expl ining the 

structure to seven other surgeons, who are 

visible, but the lecturer seems to be gazing 
it an audience in the vanlted hall beyond, 
hot perceived by the spectator. rhe eight 
ortraits are minutely finished, and the pic 

ture is a perfect gem, notwithstanding its 
somewhat repulsive subject. In 1828 the 
pieture was sold for the benefit of the fund 
for the widows of surgeons of the guild, was 


purchased by the government for 33,000 








RABBI 
florins, ane placed in the H rue Jan six, 
the sor i-law of Dr. Tulp, at one time bm 
vomaster of the city i student and poet, 


whose tragedy of Medea Rembrandt illus 
trated, Six was rich, a collector of books. 
marbles, pictures by Titian, Palma, Hol 
bein, Van Dyck, Poussin, Giorgione, ete 


und among them, as highly prized, some by 


Rembrandt. At the time of his marriage 
Rembrandt painted his portrait represent 
ing him standing near an open window 


reading, the light falling fall upon him 
Chis, together with other works of the artist 
among them the portrait of Dr. Bonus, the 


and a fine colleetion 


Portuguese physician, 


of his etchings and sketches, are still own 
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ed by the descendants of Six. Manasseh | Reynolds, the coloring of which is startling 
Ben Israel, the learned Jew friend of Gro- | in its gorgeousness, and the groupings pic | 
tius, skilled equally in medicine, science, | turesque in the extreme. He says of thi 4 
ul theology, the founder of the Hebrew | light: “To speak truth, this is a dream ot q 
printing-press at Amsterdam, and chosen by | night; none can tell what the light is that : 
Dutch Jews to be their envoy to Crom- | falls on these groups of figures; for ‘tis 4 
RR ell, whose unique work La Piedra Gloriosa | neither that of sun nor moon, nor does it : 
fe ¢ I yrandt illustrated in 1655. It is stated | come from torches: ‘tis the light from tli i 
oo the old rabbi, Dr. Bonus, and Rem- | genius of Rembrandt.” In summing up his : 


dt used to study necromancy and the | life, he writes: “Great poet, great painter, 


— 





Pe  4, k-art together. Constantyn Huyghens, | inimitable engraver, Rembrandt is thrice 
father of the well-known astronomer, and | worthy the statue erected to him at Amstei 
%, himself aman much esteemed; councillor to|dam,. As a painter, he has no master in the 
j the Stadtholder, and director of the art wal-| three essential points in art, the ‘clair-ob 
} ries; owing to whose influence the prince | seur, touch, and expression. If he ignores 
, ordered of Rembrandt the pictures of “ The | style, his triviality is at any rate sublime 
; Lite of Christ,” now at the Pinakothek at | If his design lacks nobility, if he is incon 
i Munich, * The Elevation of the Cross,” “ The | reet in his proportions, he redeems all this 


Descent,” “The Ascension,” “The Deposi- | by a superior quality— sentiment 7’ he goes 
on,” © The Resurrection.” The last two) straight to the heart of the subject. For 


; Rembrandt worked at three years; when he| the rest, his defects are of the nature of 
finished them, in 1639, he wrote to Huy-| those which can not be spared”—vices 
ehens: “* Thesetwo pictures are now finished, | which are virtues. 

i th much of study and of zeal......In these 

: I have taken care to express the utmost nat- 

H ralness and action; and this is the prinei- TITER PINR TPDER 

a pal reason why I have been so sens ahead THE PINE-TREE. 
them.” He charged 1000 tlorins apiece, but | BerorE your atoms came together 
the Stadtholder objected, and paid the art- I was full grown, a tower of strength, 

ig ist but 600. For this he had to wait, and Seen by the sailors out at sea. 

a there are several letters from bim to Huy- With great storms measuring all my length, 

; vhens on the subject, in one of which he ad- gas, : ; 5 

i vised that the pietures be hung in a strong Making my mighty minstrelsy, 
light, and viewed from a distance, as ‘a pie- Companion of the ancient weather. 

; ture is not made to be smelt of.” 

{ Such characters as these were his friends, | Yours! Just as much the stars that shiver 
and so remained through life, and were cer- When the frost sparkles overhead ! 

f tainly among the most cultured men of the | G1] yours as soon those viewless airs 

: tine. Ihe P ° 

f When it is remembered that Rembrandt hah ng) ta te: eee Sr ose = 

! died at the age of sixty-two, and the years in | The clouds! Less yours than theirs— 


which he worked were but a few over thirty, Those fish-hawks swooping round the river! 


his industry seems marvellous. The “ Cata- 
logne Raisonné” gives a list of 620 paint-| In the primeval depths, embowering 


4 ngs, of which 396 are portraits; 355 etch- My broad boughs with my branching peers, : 


" Ry, ‘ati ; “mt ve yp . , 5 $ 
ings, and 237 variations of them; togethes My gums I spilled in precious drops— : 
with several hundred drawings and sketeh- ‘ 

Av, even in those elder years 
es—an enormous amount to be executed by . ae f : 
1 | The eagle building in my tops, 
One Thad. . { : 
As an offset to the detraction and eriticism | Along my boughs the panther cowering. & 


he met with during his life, the critics of 
later years are not stinted in their praise.| Beneath my shade the red man slipping, 








bs Quinet can not understand how “ his magic Himself a shadow, stole away; 

; coloring” could have been conceived and A paler shadow follows him! 
executed by one living always under the R adi 
| } Lo? of - } aces may go, or races stay, 

t “leaden sky” of Holland; and indeed it has vats : % 

q been gravely asserted that the artist pre- The cones upon my loftiest limb 

: pared his canvas with gold-leaf, his colors | The winds will many a year be stripping ; 

4 we so rich, warm, and powerful. Of lis 

a portraits, De Piles writes: “ Far from suffer- | And there the hidden day be throwing 

‘ ; ig by comparison with those of other paint- His fires, though dark the dead prime be, 

a ers, they often put to shame by their pres”) Before the bird shake off the dew. 

q ence those of the most famous masters. : , | a 
, . Ah! what songs have been sung to me! | a 
Blane is very enthusiastic, writing of “La : é 

: Ronde de Nuit.” according to the French, | What songs will yet be sung, when you 

i f ~The Night-Wateh,” according to Sir Joshua! Are dust upon the four winds blowing! 
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SKETCHES IN TYROL. 
a 
( ew first look into the promised land was 


from the far crest of the Kapuzinet berg, 
where the baleony of the odd old bastion 
restaurant overlooks the broad and beauti- 
ful valley through which the Salzach pours 
its milky glacier torrent. Guarding its en- 
trance stands the magnificent high-perehed 
fortress of Salzburg. On either hand, com- 
ne close to the foreground, are the great 
vray peaks of the Gaisberg and Untersberg. 
Behind these, stretching away into the dis- 











tanee, rises crest after crest of the Salzburg 
Alps. The fear seemed reasonable that we 
had made a grave mistake in choosing this 
entrance to Tyrol, for we could not hope 
again to see such a combination of beauty 
and grandeur as this far-stretching, fertile 
plain and yonder snow-clad peaks, The fear 
abated before a day had passed, and it neve 
recurred, Climbing down again to the low- 


| lying town, we soon engaged an “ Einspiin- 


ner” to take us to Berchtesgaden. 

One’s first Einspiinner is a memorable 
vehicle—queer-shaped, with a comfortable 
back seat, having its top thrown back in fair 
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THE WATZMANN, OVERLOOKING BERCHTESGADEN, 


weather, and only a rudimentary front seat, 
from which the driver’s feet fall directly 
upon the whiffetree. As the name indi- 
cates, it is drawn by one horse, harnessed, 
not between shafts as with us, but at the 
left side of a pole, with a cat-a-corner sort 
of traction by no means economical of pow- 
er. Behindisa* magazin,” in which smaller 
irticles of baggage are locked, larger trunks 
wing strapped upon its top. This is the 
universal one-horse vehicle of Southeastern 
Germany and Austria. 

We trundled out of the town and over the 
country read at a pace which was to con- 
siune three hours in making the fourteen 
niles’ distance. Half an hour out, at a fod 
dering and beer-drinking station, we fell in 

th a * Zweispiinner’—a comfortable two- 
horse Jandau—returning to the hotel for 
vhich we were destined. Our driver made 
i shrewd contraet, by which we were to be 
carried the remaining long pull for one-half 
of our three-dollar fare. The change was 
every way advantageous. Our road soon 
left the Salzach plain, and led up the wild 
md beautiful valley of the Alm; up hill and 
down dale, past chalets with stone-laden 
roofs, past the little fields of peasant farms, 
through groves of tir and white birch, and 
long the brink of the rapid white-watered 
river. Frequent hay for beast and frequent 
beer for man are constant incidents of Tyrol 
travel. Every few miles the team must be 
drawn up for baiting, and the blue-eyed Kell- 
nerin brings beer as a matter of course; but 
the beer is good and the fare is cheap, and 
the hours thus dawdled away are by no 
means lost to one who comes fresh to all this 
unaccustomed beauty aud interest. Time 


thus spent at way-side inns among costumed 
peasants here in the foot-hills of the great 
Alpine chain is time gained for the memories 
of all future years. We may have been 
three hours, and we may have been fom 
hours, in going from Salzburg to Berehtes 
gaden, but should we live for fifty years, no 
time can dim the charming recollections ot 
that drive. 

Seaitered along the road at very frequent 
intervals are the shrines and stations and 
crucifixes with which this whole land is dis 
figured. To the South German mind the 
tears of the Virgin and the eruel bodily suf 
fering on the Cross seem to be the only ef. 
fective emblems of Christianity. General 
ly absurd, often painful, and always coarse, 
these tokens are too frequent to excite rey 
erence, and can have little other effect than 
to maintain the routine of the formal ob 
servances of the Church. The Madonna 
often wears hoops of enormous dimensions ; 
she frequently weeps behind a painted hand 
kerchiet; and in one instance, where she was 
of wood and of life size, she held the fresh 
ironed linen with printed border of our own 
time, So little does the real character of 
the Crucifixion impress itself upon the pop 
ular mind that it is by no means uncommon 
for the bleeding wound of the wooden Christ 
to be decked with tlowers or ribbons on fes 
tivaldays. In one ease a bunch of cat-tails 
was stuck between the knees. It is per 
haps well for the tourist that these shrines 
occur so frequently, for their shock is weak- 
ened by familiarity, and one soon comes to 
pay little heed to them. 

The valley of the Alm is too narrow, and 


offers too little chance for cultivation, for 
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early and look out from a front window of 
the Hotel Watzmann as the people are 


+) 
ati 


ering for early mass at the old chureh opp. 
site. The accompanying illustrations giv 4 





the dress of the whole peasant community 























not touched up for artistic effect, but pre ; 
ia cisely as worn, The maidens depend mucl 4 
4 : on color and on their broad silver necklaces 4 
Wy « with gaudy clasps, but the men’s dress rr \ 
sembles that with which we are familiai (4 
Be only in coat and shirt. The breeches are | @ 
i , of black leather, with green cord down th: ’ 
ae seams and green embroidery at the hip } 
Boos! and knee; they reach only to the top ot 
the knee, and are so loose that in the sit 
ting posture half the thigh is exposed. No 
i stockings are worn under the heavy hob 
: nailed shoes, but a very thick woolen stock 
: ing leg, often ornamented with green fig 
: ures, covers the calf, the top being rolled 
down over the garter. For a length ot 
i about six inches at the knee the leg is quits 
; bare, tanned and ruddy with life-long ex 
i posure in a climate of great winter severity 
; The hat varies but little from the forn 
: shown, and is decorated with feathers at tli 3 
back—usually the half of a black cock’s tail 
; This is the daily gear of these hardy mount 
aineers, and is the type of the national cos 
H tume of the whole of North Tyrol. Nothing 
; could be more artistic; but it must be a 
4 deeply planted artistic feeling which sus 
tains the wearers in fierce winter weath 
er. Grohman (Tyrol and the Tyrolese) says 
1 that ata wedding rifle match, when the the1 
; Pei ie : mometer was at 4 Fahrenheit, he saw men 
; a ~ come in their shirt sleeves and with bare 
: aE A 
: PEASANT GIRL, ; 
} i 
4 ts agriculture to be more than the pettiest 
farming of a very poor and hard-worked 
people; but as it bends at last around the 
% grand southern sweep of the Untersberg it 
‘ widens out into broad and rich farms, over- 
looking which, occupying a high piateau, 
and itself overlooked by the gigantic Watz- 
mann, lies the ideal Tyrolean village of 
Berchtesgaden. No doubt there are other 
piaces as ¢ harming, but none ever touched 
b us quite so nearly as this. Its situation, its 
\ir, its evidence of having pleasure for its 
chief industry, and, above all, its pietur- 
‘ esque people, combine to make it quite a 
oe 4 village by itself. It has almost a sugges- 
t tion of theatrical effect, greatly due to the 
: marked costumes of the peasantry, who form 
‘ so conspicuous an element of its population, : 
ars Both men and women adhere to their na- : 
a 3 tional dress as firmly as though no Ein- 
ef spinner had ever brought a traveller from : 
a : Salzburg to see them. On week-davs it is ms c mt < 
a sobered by the rust of Jong use, but it is still : 
— the same in its essential parts; on Sunday ss aay 
4! it is gav galore, and it is worth while to rise PEASANT. ‘ 
‘ 
os 























ENTRANCE TO THE KONIGS-SEE. 


knees from the hot dancing-room, and stand 
shooting for an hour, heedless of the « old. 

Pleasant as Berchtesgaden is in itself, it 
wes its great attractiveness to the beauti- 
ful Konigs-See, three miles away, at the end 
fa charming brook-side walk through a 
leep and thickly wooded valley. This lake 
s the pearl of Tyrolean waters. Statistie- 
ily speaking, it is six miles long and a 
mile anda half wide. It is about 2000 feet 
ibove the level of the sea. Its inclosing 
nountains rise almost vertically from its 
shore, the snow-clad Watzmann to a height 
of 9000 feet, and the others far above the 
line of vegetation. The deep water of the 
lake is emerald-green, cold, and clear. 

It was on the stillest and sweetest of 
summer Sunday mornings that we first saw 
t. Weshared a boat with a Viennese doc- 
tor and his pretty wife, and a kindly engi- 
ueer of the salt-mines. For rowers we had 
vcomely wiry-armed damsel and two tough- 
sinewed, bare-kneed, cock-feathered young 
men, one standing at his oar after the man- 
ner of a gondolier. They were a silent and 
steady-pulling erew, ready with informa 
tion, but entirely unobtrusive. The boat- 
landing opens upon a beautiful fore-bay, 
shut in by high hills whieh form a bold fore- 
ground for the gray and white mountains. 
rhis is soon crossed, and a turn to the right 
around the steep rocks brings the grand 
main stretch of the lake into view. On ei- 
ther hand rise the sheer mountain-sides, and 
straight to the front the snow-clad Stuhlge- 


birge stands like a vast wall. Behind this | 


chain is the head of the Schénfeldspitz, but 
little lower than the Watzmann, which dips 
its feet in the lake, and holds its snow-filled 


notch nearly a mile and a half above. It 
had rained heavily the day before, and the 
little rills which usually trickle down the 
mountain-sides were swollen to grand eas- 
cades, leaping from pomt to pomt of their 
quick descent. We climbed into the deep 
ravine of the Kesselbach, where a mountain 
torrent has torn its rngged way and filled 
its path with huge blocks wrenched from 
the mountain-sides. Again we landed to 
walk over to the pretty little Obersee, which 
lies in a lap of the hills at the far end of the 
lake: andagaintoeat the renowned Saibling, 
or lake trout, at St. Bartholomae—a tooth- 
some specialité of the Kénigs-See—and to 
drink the perennial beer of the Vaterland 
St. Bartholomae isa royal hunting chatean, 
which brings pence to the royal purse 
throneh the hunger and thirst of the visit 
ing public. It is a grim old chateau, with 
a pious annex in the form of a gloomy little 
chapel, which invites many pilgrims on St 
Bartholomew’s Day. Its main hall is hung 
with rude portraits of giant Saibling taken 
in the lake during the past century, the hon- 
ored name of its captor being given with 
each. These landings were not without in- 
terest—and a large element of human inte 
est, for the travellers to the Kénigs-See are 
various—but we always floated gladly back 
into the calm green deep lake, whence the 
enchanted setting of this enchanted mount- 
ain mirror seemed like a fairy-land of the 
giants, reaching high overhead, and rethect- 
ed far down in the still waters. 

Each boat carries an old blunderbuss of 


a horse-pistol with which to awaken the 


echoes at the narrower part of the lake 
These are qnite remarkable. The pistol, be- 
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ing loaded with loose powder, gives only a 


detonation, which is repeated with a muf- 
tled roar again and again, like the roll of re- 
ceding thunder, 
plain the single sharp first echo which was 
invariably heard. 

It 
with three rowers for only five persons, and 
oul 


forty 


to 


between Konigs-See and Berchtesgaden is 
beantiful from every point of view, and the 
carriage-road takes quite a different course 
from the foot-path,. 
young lout from a distant province, whose 


1 
stock 


to accept the remaining miles of our road 


without 


who owned 
ture, 
tendant, and it seemed strange that while 


he looked so near, onr whole journey kept 


sky of that Sunday it was impossible to | 


I am quite at a loss to ex- 


a privilege to go in a boat 


four hours’ trip 


our cents for each person. 
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KONIGS-SER, 


feet, we took an Ein- | crests would breed contempt, and I admire 
sjiinner for our return home. The variety | the enterprise and vigor which scorn the 
made if quite worth while, for the valley 





realize his distance, and only the eternal 
thud ofa report, which is instantly returned | snow lodged between 
from the nearest shore by a loud eracking | peaks indicated his height. 
books give detailed instruction for reach 
ing the summit of this mountain, and there 
are in Berchtesgaden stout-limbed and in 
telligent guides to carry one’s kit and food 
and lead the way to the summit. 
mountain-climbing passion is an uneultiva 
ted one in my breast, and I am quite con 
ever to remain un-j| tent to leave nature’s great peaks all un 
equalled for interest and charm—cost what | bereft of the mystery and grandeur which 
the Schiffineister regarded as an extra price 





they shed over those who wander wondet 
ing through the valleys at their feet. 
variety, amd by way of indulgence | not intimate that 


4 
é 
“es 
4 


fatigue and suffering their ascent must en- 
tail; I only beg to be permitted for myself 
to confine my wanderings over this great 
and splendid world to fields which reward 
We were driven by aj one with something different from the view 
of mountain-tops from mountain-top. 
of information was exhausted when | may be a middle-aged weakness, and it may 
he had told us that a pretty modern villa | well be born of ignorance; but I gladly ac- 
near the road-side was owned by a Jew. We | cept such familiarity with the mountains as 
complimented the Jew upon his good taste 
and good fortune, and were quite content 


one gains from the richly cultivated slopes 
and vales of Tyrol as quite sufficient. 

On one of the days of our stay we explored, 
and changing beauty, | so far as the public is permitted to explore 
further detail. It mattered little | them, the great salt-works of Berchtesga- 
that; it sufficed that | den, which are the property of the King of 
every turn of the road opened a new pie-| Bavaria. This is the show salt-mine of the 
The Watzmann was our constant at- | world, and the act of visiting it was invest- 
ed by old King Ludwig with the artistic 
and dramatic air of which he was so fond. 
him ever at the same angle. In the clear | There is little reason why the ten thousand 
who enter its galleries every year should 
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not go in the every-day dress of the outer 


ir; but party after party is daily clad in 


the garb of the miners, the ladies in a cor- 
responding costume, as thovgh the tour were 


ttended with the dirt and discomfort of a 


coal-mine. The galleries are quite dry—so 
dry that where timber is used for supporting 
the roof it needs to be renewed only once in 


vcentury. The deposit is in the heart of a 
eh hill. There are five gangways, one 
ibove the other. Visitors are taken in at 
he entrance of the lowest one, and to the 


vorked-out galleries of the second, but this 
suftices to give a good idea of the methods. 
fhe hill is entered for a distance of more 
than a mile, part of the way up a stairway 
f more than one hundred steps, and then 
mand on into the very bowels of the mount- 
iin. Salt exists in a very pure state to an 
inknown height above, and a shaft sunk 150 | 
meters below the lowest excavation fails to | 
lind its bottom. The workings are of two 
sorts, the quarrying of rock-salt for cattle 
{000 tons per annum), and the extraction | 
uid transportation of pure salt, in solution | 


u water, which is let in fresh from the hills 
| 


ibove, left from four to six weeks to become | % 
impregnated, then drawn to a lower reser- | | 


voir, Whence it is pumped to Feisterleite, 
700 feet high on the mountain-side. Thence 

flows through pipes to Isang, about four 
miles distant, where it is again lifted, this 
time 1200 feet, to the top of the mountain. 
From this point it flows through pipes, al- 
vays on a descending grade, to Reichenhall, 
twenty miles distant. Here it is evapora- 
ted, the crystallized salt being ground for 
table use (from 25,000 to 30,000 tous per an- 
um). The average daily flow is over 2000 
hectoliters. The pump by which this is 
raised is worked by a water-engine of brass 
six-inch cylinder), construeted precisely 
like a steam-engine, and propelled by a col- 
umn of water 374 feet high. One hundred 
pounds of fresh-water dissolves about twen- 
ty-seven pounds of salt, so that, in view of 
the abundant water-power, this system of 
transportation is most economical. The 
large pools in the mine in which the salt is 
ilissolved are most interesting. The one no 
longer used is encireled with several hun- 
(ved miner’s lamps, which only make its 
darkness visible. Visitors are ferried over 
this pool in boats, and landed oppesite an 
illuminated transparent block of salt in- 
scribed with the miner’s greeting, “ Gliick 
wif.” The descent from here is by a steep 
slide over polished wooden rails, pitching 
af a sharp angle into the great pit where 
rock-salt was formerly quarried. <A guide 
soes first in the line, and regulates the speed 
by a rope slipping under his arm. The vis- 
itors, astride the rail, make a close-packed 
train behind him. The exploration of the 
work completed, we are mounted, men and 
women together, astride the elevated cush- 
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ion of a little car which runs at great speed 
down the descending track through the mile 
long gallery, and out into the broad daylight 
and the heated open air. For those who 
care to perpetuate their absurdity, a pho 
tographer has set up his atelier hard by. 
However short one’s stay, Berchtesgaden 
must be quitted with regret, and in our ease 


—_—=_——$—__—_—__——_ TS 


OOSTUMES OF THE SALT-MINE, 


at least there came the feeling, repeated at 
so many places, that we should some day 
return here for a longer stay and a closer fa- 
niliarity with its varied interests. But we 
were as yet only at the threshold of Tyrol, 
and with at best time for only a sketehy 
run among its mountains and valleys, 

We departed again in an Einspiinner, with 
a driver who became friendly and instruct- 
ive after his sharp bargain had once been 
driven. Our drive to Hallein did not differ 
greatly from that from Salzburg, save that 
at one of our halting-places we saw, per 
haps for once and all,and only through a 
telescope at that, the agile chamois feeding 
quietly on the very face, as it seemed to us, 
of the perpendicular Untersberg. Hallein 
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LAKE IN SALT-MINE, KEROITESGADEN, 


is a dull and dingy old town on the Gisela 
Railway, by which we made the half hour’s 
run to Golling. 

From Golling the glory has all departed. 
In the good old post-coach days it had much 
renown as a chief starting-point of the wild 
and beautiful ways into Eastern Tyrol. Ti 
is a long, straight Alpine village on the 
mountain-side. Cur windows commanded 
nearly the whole street, with its curious 
people and its unfamiliar customs. Where 
mountain brooks and springs are plenty the 
rain-fall is not caught and stored as with 
us. It rained hard the whole night through, 
and the long eave-troughs, reaching far be- 
yond the wide overhanging roofs, poured 
their torrents into the roadway from a height 
of three or four stories, until it seemed as 
though the town itself must be washed into 
the valley. Dam fond of the Landsleute of 
German villages, and the country people who 
congregate of an evening in the beer-room 
of every Gasthaus have far more interest 
than their betters who travel, and who fill 
the guests’ eating-room with bad tobacco 
smoke. Tsat at table with halfa dozen of 
the wiseacres of the village, who were in 
warm discussion with a wandering Hand- 
werker as to the propriety of the invest- 
ment by the Golling community of 3000 
gulden in making a better pathway into the 
renowned Oefen, a marvellous chasm in the 
mountain, through which the whole Salz- 
ach pours its tlhod. No city ever discussed 





the improvement of 
its harbor with more 
heated animation 
than was brought 
out by the two-sided 
question of spending $1500 on a loeal bet 

terment, which, it was argued, would re 

s ore to Golling the cloud of visitors that 
the railway had diverted. My next neigh 

bor was a tall, raw-boned, grimy-faced, 
cheerful shoe-maker of the village, who 
soon made known the facet that he was 
Johann Kain, a licensed mountain guide 
(Bergtfiihrer) of the province. He pro- 
duced from a wallet at his belt the book con 

taining his authority, the established tarift 
of charges, the obligations of the Bergtiihrer, 
the penalties for his misconduet, and the 
signatures and commendatory remarks of 
his many patrons for long years past. As 
Baedeker tells us, one clearly needs noe guide 
for the plain path over the Oefen and along 
the high-road throneh Pass Lueg to Sul 

zau; but afew hours with an original char 
acter like Kain would be well worth his fee 
of less than a dollar, and I was glad to en- 
gage him for the next day. The trip was 
the more interesting for his company, and 
it must be a marvellous two hours’ walk nn 
der any circumstances. The Oefen by fa 
outmatehes all other mountain gorges of 
which I have knowledge. The Salzach is 
really a great mountain river, fed by far- 
away glaciers and countless hill-side brooks. 
It drains the whole northern slope of the 
Alpine range from beyond the Grosser Vene- 
diger on the west to far east of Bad Gastein. 
During the preceding week unwonted rains 
had swollen every rill to a torrent, and the 
river itself was a boiling, rushing flood of 
turbid waters. - It has torn its way through 
the high granite barrier, and mighty rocks 
from its higher eliffs have fallen across its 
chasm, forming natural bridges over the tor- 
rent, which are covered with grass and trees, 
Here and there, through great clefts, the riv- 
er is to be seen surging far below with a 
deafening roar. 
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PASS LUEG. 


The descent from the heights of the Oce- 
fen strikes the highway at the entrance of 
Pass Lueg opposite the curious Croaten 
Loch—a strongly fortified and almost inace- 
cessible cleft in the vertical mountain-side, 
large enough for a garrison of five hundred 
nen, and was an impregnable position un- 
til artillery was brought to bear upon the 
splintering rock which forms its roof. It 
was held by the Croatians in 1742, and in the 
patriotic war of 1809 it played an important 
part. For modern warfare it has no value, 
ind is only a curious relic of the past; but 


Pass Lueg itself, six miles long, and often only 
wide enough for the river and the road, is 
an easily defensible pass, and the only praec- 
ticable opening throngh the mountains east 
of the valley of the Inn. The Gisela Rail- 
Way passes its narrowest part by a tunnel. 
At the east the pass is dominated by the 
Tannengebirge, nearly 8000 feet high. Dur- 
ing the whole walk to Sulzau my old guide 
talked of the hills and valleys and passes 
within walking distance of Golling, which 
to him constitute the whole world, and be- 
yond which he has never set his sturdy foot. 
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FARM-HOUSE ON THE MOUNTAIN-SIDE, 


Having taken places in the observation 
ear at the rear end of the train—a car with 
in open gallery looking to the rear and 
sides—we made a most memorable journey 
up the steep Salzach Valley and into the 
Pinzgaun. At Werfen the road, leaving the 
narrow gorge, passes under the shadow of 
the high-perched fortress of Hohe Werfen, 
which is not unlike the one which at Salz- 
burg guards its northern entrance, <A writer 
can not, without laying himself open to the 
charge of extravagance, repeat so often as 
the description of such a journey demands 
the superlative expressions which alone are 
adequate. The reader’s highest imagination 
will surely not overpass the grand and bean- 
tifulreality. At no point of the route is the 
landscape less marked than at Bischofshofen, 
which is typical ef the wider parts of the 
valley. 

A little farther on we stop at Lend, the 
station for the renowned—Tyroleans think 
overrenowned Wildbad Gastein, and as 


evening closes in, always looking back over 


the same suecession of mountains, and al- 
ways beside the tumbling stream, we round 


Schloss Fischhorn Prinee Lichtenstein’s 
beautifully restored castle—commanding 
the Upper and Lower Pinzgan, the valley 
of the Zeller-See, and the Fuseh Thal. 

The Zeller-See differs from the Koénigs- 
See as much as one mountain lake ean dittel 
from another. At the first view it is disap- 
pointing, but a short stay at its bordering 
village of Zell restores all of its well-reputed 
glory. Its shores are every where low, and 
its surrounding mountains are distant; but 
as seen from the middle of the lake, their 
grand forms, their bare crests, or snow -clad 
peaks under the ever-changing light and 
shadow ofa clond-filled sky, inclosing a vast 
and fertile basin, make a perfect combina- 
tion of Tyrolean beauty. At the north, be- 
yond the plain of Saalfelden, rises the rug- 
ged wall behind whieh lies the southeastern 
projection ef Bavarian Tyrol. Far away to 
the south, peering above the high green 
hill-tops, and hiding from sight the glacier 
crest of the Gross Glockner, is the snow- 
covered Kitzsteinhorn. In a certain sense 
Zell has been spoiled by the railway. It is 
full of tourists, and its lake is always busy 
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with pleasure-boats; but we have nowhere |ing days of his youth. Gaudy religious 
found more simplicity and quaintness than | prints adorned the walls, and comfortablk 
the peasant’s house where we were bil- | and well-kept furniture made up the out 
eted, the hotels being overfull. The roam-| tit of this “best chamber,” for the use of 
ng visitors have made very little impression | which, with attendance, we were charged 
iwon the native population. Outside the | forty cents per aay. We were the mor 
modern hotels a kreutzer counts for as much | struck with the « heapness and rusticity 
is ever, and the cheerful “ Guten Tag” ofall | of our entertainment, because many who 

iom we meet in the streets is as frank as| have written in these later years complain 


in the remotest valley. Om 
handmaiden Teresa was as [ 
amazed at our desiring more 2S 
than a pint of water for our = 
ablutions as though she had 
never seen a traveller before. 
She brought, quite cheerfully, 
a huge bread bowl in place 
of the pudding dishes we had 
found inconveniently small, and a third|that Tyrol, filled with travellers from all 
carafe of water. She did this with so much | countries, has been bereft, even in its re- 
the air of having performed her whole duty | motest hamlets, of all its original simplici- 
that we were fain to restrict our needs to| ty; that bumptious Americans and English- 
the insufficient supply. So far was she | men have driven the modest Kellnerin from 


S8CLLLOSS FISCHHORN, 


attendance that she blushingly added to | 
our bill a charge of six cents for shoe-clean- | this is not at all the case. Even in much- 


from expecting a gratuity for her prompt | the dining-room, and substituted the gargon 


of the Swiss hotels. So far as I can judge, 


ing. Our large room, inclosed in thick | frequented Gasthiiusern the waiting is al- 
stone walls, with iron-barred windows and] most universally done by the Oberkellnerin 
heavy oaken door, was as safe as a fortress. | and her maidens, the old customs of kitchen 
One corner was oceupied with a huge green | and table are still adhered to, and the prices 
glazed earthenware stove, set on a high| charged preclude the idea of an advanec 
stone foundation. The beds were good, the | having been made. The Hotel Krone, on 
linen was clean, and the furniture included | the bank of the lake at Zell, is entirely mod 
two cabinets—one filled with Christmas-tree | ern, sufficiently good and sufficiently costly; 
decorations, and the other with Schiitzenfest | 
prizes won by onr host in the sharp-shoot-| nothing in common with the native Gast- 


its men-waiters wear dress-coats, and it las 
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haus. But one need not lodge at the Krone 
andl it 
influence over the customs 
those of the 
of which it is an 
if it were twenty miles away. 


we did not, because we could not 
has had no more 
ot the 


old Gasthaus Krone, 


Village, nor even over 
out 
growth, that 
On the whole 


the 


, I think it has been too mueh 


custom to decry “tourists.” Of course 


it is pleasanter to have a whole compart- 
and to find 
hotel servants devoted to you only. If you 
are of a certain constitution, it is gratifying 
to feel that you alone of all the enlightened 
have 


ment to yourself on the railway 


world been permitted to gaze npon 
this water-fall, to drink beer at this remote 
Gasthaus, or to tread this mountain path. 
But neither railway carriages, nol hotels, 
nor water-falls, nor beer, nor mountain paths, 
were created only for us. No word so lacks 
a definition as that one over whose illustra 
tion Thackeray expended a volume without 
vet clearly fixing its meaning. Ihave some- 
times wondered whether the real snob may 
not be the ultimate development of that in- 
cipient feeling which the best of us must 
recognize among the emotions with which 
we greet a 


stranger coming to the vacant 


seat beside us. For my own justification I 
all mankind has 


distaste for encroach- 


am glad to believe that 
this same iastinctive 
ment. The remarkable feature of the ease 
is that so many intelligent persons capable 
of enjoying travel to the fullest extent, and 
capable of communicating their enjoyment 
to others, shonld fail to see that the only 
field wherein to exercise their passion for 
being original adventurers is in those unde- 
veloped wilds which are always open for 
their exploration. 
certainly the 
ground, It 


The inhabited world 
oft Tyrol 

been a favorite 
travel since travelling began. 


whole is public 
field for 


No one can 


has 


say how much of its very essence it owes 
to its long communication with the outer 
world. Even the remotest valleys furnish 
their quota to that great army of Tyrolese 
peddlers and wandering minstrels which has 
for centuries overrun all Christendom, gen- 
erally returning to end their days on their 
native If external 


hill-sides, intercourse 


has “spoiled” this people, we surely have 
not to blame the occasional foreign sojourn- 
ers among them. My own idea is that they 
are and will remain less affeeted by the en- 
croachments of travel than most other peo- 
ples. The returning wanderer, bringing back 
no foreign ways, resumes at once his Tyro- 
life and Quite naturally, 
about the large towns and much-frequented 
health 


recede somewhat to the background 


lean character. 


resorts, costumes and local customs 
> but in 
Iyrol it is stilla very near background. In 
the street of Innsbruck, and about 
the Kursaal at Meran, broad necklaces, bright 
colors, bare knees, and hat teathers are by 
no means exce ptional, In the side streets 


busiest 
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of either town there is no more suggestio; 
of any foreign influence than there was lx 
fore railroads had invented. Whil 
pleading in behalf of the inevitable, I mus 
say a word, too, in the muel 
abused railway; even more, I confess my 
profound obligation to it. But for its kin 
intervention I should this calin an 
peaceful Sunday morning not here, writing 
this record under the vine-clad hills and be 
side the swift-running stream of the P 
seier Thal; I should probably be writing 
long-neglected letters at Newport if, in 
deed, without the railroad’s help T had ever 
emigrated even so far as that from my n 
tive Connecticut village. 


been 


defense of 
pass 


as 


al 
The railways of 
Tyrol pass through most charming scenery 
and the device has yet to be invented which 
is to equal in its value to the pleasure-seeke1 
the “ Breakwagen” and observation ear of 
the Gisela road. 

Having once taught ourselves not to de 
test our fellow-travellers, we have come to 
regard them with great interest. They ar 
almost exclusively Germans, and most larg 


ly from the very large middle class—proba 


bly persons in small business and small pro 


fessions who have economized throughout 
the year for the sake of a frugal excursion 
in summer. It is not clear that they inter 
est us more than we interest them, but they 
have certain characteristics which to the 
American observer are very marked. [hays 
long been familiar, in literature and in fact, 
with the prandial methods of Continental 
Europeans, but each new experience devel 
ops new possibilities of the art. As a study 
of the adaptation of means to end, no field 
of investigation is richer. Photography has 
still one achievement to make in securing 
an unsuspected instantaneous view of thi 
table Uhéte of a German hotel. 
beggar description. I make question 
that there is a class of European society 


The processes 


ho 


which partakes of its food in a manner ac- 
cording with our conventions, but it sends 
very rare representatives over any road 
which we travelled. Among the 
coarser and uncultured of every society we 
expect little deference to the requirements 
of delicacy. 
tastefully young 
woman bearing both elbows hard on the ta- 
ble, stabbing her meat by a backhanded 


have 


But to see a pretty, dainty, 


dressed, sweet - looking 


iblow with a fork, twisting her wrist and 


lowering her month to a convenient pitch- 
ing distance, with the alternate by-play of 
a knife blade charged with softer viands, 
produces a shock whiclr no familiarity can 
soften. Only yesterday I saw a mild-eyed 
bride thus engaged, with the oceasional in 
terpolation of a pickled onion by her fond 
and admiring husband’s deft harpoon, The 
effect was heightened by her vigorous quatt- 
ing of a full liter of beer during the meal. 
Taking this example—by no means an iso- 
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THE WILDE 
from the more refined sex and 
class as a standard, I may safely leave to the 
reader’s imagination the athletic exercises 


lated one 


in a like direction of stalwart, hungry, and 
Vale! 
This, however, by the way. 
only 
It is a custom only. 
defect of character. 
spirif, our German 


wubidextrous men, 
I speak of it 
» noticeable custom of the people. 


‘ 


as 
It is not rooted in any 
Accepted in a kindly 
fellow-travellers seem 
uniable, happy, kindly, affectionate, and too 
often noisy. 


They evince far more pleas- 
n their travel than do the rarer Eng- 
lish and very exceptional Americans who 
cross our path. The appreciation of fine 
scenery which draws the English to this land 
As 
a rule they go sedately, silently, and most 
respectably on, without touching with even 
the hem of their garments the real essence 


ure 


is not a demonstrative appreciation, 


wander, 
The Americaus are more varied and individ 


of the people among whom they 


ual, but by no means always more admira- | 
ble. As an example: 
the Brenner Railway two of our compatriots, 


we encountered on 
clearly an Eastern merchant and his new 
wife, pretty and well dressed. Their lan- 
enage and enunciation indicated fair edu- 
cation, and their silence suggested proper 
Their 
marvellous to hear. ‘The man’s observation 
concerning Innsbruck that he had 
“never had a better meal at a way station.” 
Through the most majestic parts of the val- 
leys of the Sill and the Adige he slept sound- 
ly. Never a Schloss or Schincht did they 
notice. 


breeding. occasional speech was 


was 


She, justified in her opinion that 


she had a very pretty hand and rings, spent 
much time in drawing on and off her gloves, 
After doubling the great ox-bow at Gossen- 


{She did not see “ 


) THAL. 


Pan 
NS tw 
s 


KAISER. 


sass, by which a descent of over five hun- 
dred feet is accomplished in a direct distance 
of a few hundred yards, she expressed her 
disapprobation of such a waste of travel. 
why the engineer couldn't 
Arrived at Brixen, 
she roused her drow s\ lord with, * Oh, here’ 
one of those queer things Maggie told 1 
about !” 

Without rising to look he asked, “ What 
is it ?” 
“Why! 


pointing to a huge 


let us go straight on.” 


don’t you remember? A priest” 
! 


brown-frocked Fran 
cisean friar, and giggling merrily 

All else that they said and did was equal 
ly appreciative, and one could readily imag 
ine the satisfaction with which they would 
return to the more congenial surroundings 
and companionship of their native life, and 
affirm their clear conviction that Continent 
al travel offers little that need tempt 
American to a second trial. 

[ have made this digression touching the 
ineet partly to show that 
the encountering of them is by no means an 


an 


people whom we 


unmixed evil. No human soil is so barren 
as to yield no fruit of way-side entertain- 
ment. No nation and no class fails to pro- 
duce its food for comment. 

The boats of the Zeller-See are 


from any that we have elsewhere seen. 


different 
They 
are long, flat-bottomed craft, rising high at 
stem and with comfortable 


stern, high- 


backed seats amidships. They are propelled 
like a gondola with a single oar near thi 
stern, where the oarsman stands at his work, 
facing forward. The oar has a most curious 
spoon-shaped blade, about two feet long and 
eight inches wide. It is considerably curved 


in the direction of its length, aud slightly 
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ILOPFGARTEN, 


Its conver surface is its 
foot 
high above the gunwale, and has an ingen- 
universal joint of 
oar, about opposite the row- 
This is held 
in the left hand, and is used for giving the 
lateral to the 
straight course in rowing at one side of the 
boat. The right hand 
the stem. At first sight this struck me as 


hollowed laterally. 
propelling surface. The rowlock is a 
iously contrived 
The 


er’s breast, has a cross handle. 


iron. 


end of the 


movement needed preserve 


is held lower down 


the most outlandish and absurd paddle I 
had Watching it at 
seemed one of the best. 
of the 


ie Watel 


ever seen. work, it 

During the great- 
its bearing against 
is at a right angle with the boat’s 
,and as it leaves the water the down- 


stroke 


er part 
tl 


COUrst 
ward-turning blade seems to follow the ex- 
aet curve needed to bring it out without 
So far as I 
could analyze its positions, it was doing ef- 
fective work from the time the blade touched 
the water until it had entirely ieft it, and 
this can be said of no other oar that I have 


These boats have a very holiday look, 


splash and without resistance. 


seen. 


their sides and the broad oar blades being 


painted with corresponding figures and col- 
ors, usually diamonds of blue or red 
white. The effect is complete when the 
boat is freighted with girls in light dresses, 
and carrying the blue or red parasols which 
here prevail, and rowed by a costumed peas- 
ant. 

We were fortunate in hearing the Tyrolean 
zither played by an accomplished master at 
The ¢a- 
pabilities of this instrument are far greatet 
than could be supposed. In principle it is 
like a combination of the guitar and the 
harp. 

The route from Zell to Wérgl on the Inn 
is best made by rail, the open observation 
car giving a view usually better than that 
from the lower-lying and frequently shaded 
highway. It is rich from end to end with 
grand mountain scenery, culminating in the 
great rugged masses of the Wilde Kaiser, 
and then toning down to the more rounded 
forms, the fertile slopes, and the placid val- 
ley where lies the Arcadian village of Hopf- 
garten. 

As a convenient point from which to visit 


a concert given during our stay. 





BERG 


OUSTUMES OF 


he Ziller Thal, we put up at the beautifully 


THE ZILLER 


| the chalets 


placed Gasthaus on the hill above Jenbach | 


1 modern Swiss house, with a chalet gal- 
lery in front of our windows commanding a 
ong stretch of the Inn Valley, its inelosing 
mountains, and the high snow peaks beyond 
The Ziller Thal is the most re- 
nowned, and Tam ready to believe one of the 
most beautiful, of the pastoral valleys of the 
Iyrol, 


[unsbruck. 


It is purely pastoral, its two congid- 


rable towns having no industry not con- | 


nected with agriculture, and its steep hill 
sides being bright with farms and pasture 


Ips to their summits. Rich woodlands oe- 


cupy the rougher and steeper slopes and its | 


eep-cut side valleys, which are noisy with 
tumbling water. Even more than other 
l'yrolese, the people of the Ziller Thal have 
ways been given to seeking their fortunes 
through itinerant trade and minstrelsy. The 
money thus gained and the extreme fertility 
of the land have given them great prosperi- 
ty. Farmers own their own farms, and there 
is an air of comfort and cheerfulness about 
their homes—notably a great profusion of 
flowers in the rich dark wood galleries of 


UND THAL. 


THAL. 


Which we do not see equalled 
among many more obviously wealthy people. 


| Frugality and industry seem to go hand in 
hand with their cheerfulness and activity. 
Among the older of both sexes there is much 


| yet not entirely receded. 


goitre, and the evidence of a hard-worked 
life; but the young girls especially are re- 
markably well-looking; and, on the whole, 
the Ziller Thal presents as favorable an ex- 
ample of a happy agricultural community 
Zell, the capital of the 
upper valley, had been visited a week before 
our arrival with a devastating flood, the 
equal of which has not been known for cen- 
turies, and had suffered enormous damage. 
The water had risen in a single night higher 
than the tops of the doorways, the church- 
yard in the centre of the town had been 
submerged, whirlpools had eaten great holes 
in the roadways, every bridge on the river 
had been swept away, and thousands of 
acres of the valley lands had been covered 
with slime, from which the water had even 
Such a calamity 
befalling a less prosperous people would be 
well-nigh fatal; but here the loss ean be 


as can be met with. 
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borne without suffering, and the ultimate 
effect upon the valley lands will be beneti- 
cial, the detritus from the granite mountain- 
sides being of great fertilizing value. It 
will be some years before the beauty of the 
lanes ip will be restored. We found at 
Fiigen a capital example of the Tyrolean 
“Wirth” i 


the Gasthaus zum Stern. Both he and his 


1) Samnel Margreiter, who keeps 


wife were members of Ludwig Rainer’s com 
pany of Tyrolese musicians, and in their 
travels have acquired a good knowledge of 
English. He is a handsome, hearty, cordial 
fellow, and a man of substance, to whom the 
traveller may be cordially commended. His 
musical specialty is the Hélzener-Geliichner 
langhing-wood), known to us as the Ziller 
phone. It is made of sticks of fir wood of 
different lengths, properly tuned by hollow- 
ing out their lower sides, loosely strung to 
vether, and resting on thin withes of straw. 
They are rung with little hard-wood mallets. 
Margreiter boasts that he tanght the use 
of the instrument to the Princess of Wales 
and Princess Louise. He tells us that the 
costume of the valley in its full development 
is only to be seen on fétes, as at rifle matches 
and weddings. To our unaccustomed eyes 
marked traces of it were to be seen on evy- 
ery hand. The women almost universally, 


young and old, wear broad-brimmed, small- | 


crowned, black felt hats, with thick gold or 
silver tassels lying on the front part of the 
brim: and the singular custom, not much 
noticed elsewhere, of carrying a carnation 
or other bright flower over the ear, prevails 
quite generally. 

In the towns Zell and Fiigen, and ocea- 
sionally along the main road, the houses are 
larye stuccoed stone structures, with pro- 
jecting roofs and galleries, the stucco whit- 
ened and the wood-work sometimes, paint- 
ed. The detached farm-houses differ from 
those generally seen in other parts of the 
country in) being almost invariably un- 
painted, their rich mellow-toned wooden 
upper stories and gables and their gray 
stone-laden roofs harmonizing perfectly 
with the landscape. Their mason-work, if 
colored at all, is either gray or buff. Rude 
frescoes of the Madonna or the Crueifixion 
are very common on the outer walls. The 
combination of house and stable under the 
same roof is in strong contrast to our cus- 
toms: but the living-rooms of these houses 


are tidy and comfortable, and often more 


home-like and inviting than average agri- 
cultural interiors of our native land. There 
is a complete separation by stone partition 


walls between the house and its belongings. | 


The main entrance and the rooms leading 
off from it are a sort of erypt with vaulted 
arches supporting the stone floor of the 
main story, where are the chief living-rooms. 
Under the roof are garrets, store-rooms, and 
bedrooms. Each floor opens on to its nar- 






row gallery, and these are far overshadowed 
by the wide projecting roof, the ridge-pol 
of which is longer than the lowe1 edwes, si 
that the top of the gable reaches forward 
considerably beyond the lower line of the 
eaves, Added to this forward pitch of thi 
gable end, there is often a decided “ batter 
or buttress-like spread of the stone-bu 
part of the house. Even those lines whic 
are intended to be vertical or horizont 
have had only the inadequate guide of t] 
country carpenter’s eye, so that parall 
lines and right angles do not exist. 17 
whole structure is a sort of free-hand draw 
ing, which agrees charmingly with the con 
bination of rounded and rugged forms that 
makes the whole landscape. Tucked away 
in little grassy nooks far up among thi 
clouds, accessible only by the hardest clim) 
ing, are the little chalets of the Sennen, « 
cow-herds, who pass the summer months it 
butter and cheese making, and who, esy« 
cially when of the female sex, furnish tli 
material for much of the romance and poet 
ry of Tyrolean literature. This is the na 
tive home of the Jodel, the clear, penetrating 
language by which alone these widely se| 
arated and hard-worked hermits are abl 
to greet each other across the valleys and 
noisy gorges, and by which at the end of 


the week the lusty youth of the valleys 
proclaim their coming to their mountain 
maidens. Probably no purely rural exy. 
dition would give more curious instruction, 
and surely none would be attended wit! 
more picturesque and romantic accompani 
ment, than a thorongh exploration of the 
fertile slopes and the rugged high alps of 
the Ziller Thal. 

We had another chief motive for halt 
ing at Jenbach in an intention to visit thi 
Aachen-See, which lies 1100 feet up in the 
mountains, over seven miles of rough road. 
The descriptions, the photographs, and the 
reports of returning visitors indicated that 
while it is well worthy of a visit, and while 
its introduction wonld be necessary into 
any complete picture of Tyrolean travel, it 
did not so much differ from what we had 
already seen that we need face a steady and 
persistent rain for the sake of it. Then, 
too, we had been long enough in the eoun- 
try for the impression of the great cities of 
the world to have faded, and we had little 
by little accepted the local estimate of the 
great metropolis of Tyrol, the chief centre 
of its civilization and the great source of 
its artificial supplies. We cherished, also, 
a charming recollection of a single autumn 





evening passed in its mountain-guarded 
streets, and of the twilight vesper service 
in the Hofkirche ameng the bronze shades 
of Maximilian and his chosen attendants. 
Better a day of what Innsbruck has to offer 
than the Aachen-See under low clouds and 
drizzling rain. Onur route lay up the valley 














of the Inn—a fast-tlowing stream which 
rains the north slope of the Alps from the 
ead waters of the Salzach to the borders 
f Switzerland—a which has torn 
ts broad way through the mountains, and 
As 
en from the hill-tops it is a thread of a 





stream 
as filled its valley with rich deposit. 


er winding through a wide and fruitful 


illev which rises vently to the feet of its 





closing walls. Here, as every where, ag- 

ulture is the life and soul of the indus 
trv. and a constant succession of broad fields 
f Indian corn tilled it with the air of luxu- 


Che 


ifs 


iance Which this crop alone can give. 
in 


illey fruit 


vher slopes are beautifully wooded, and 


is rich shade and trees, 


ts smiling modern houses and dull old cas- 
the age 


= 


tles indicate 
pt sperily. 


and persistence of its 


ENGLISH AND AMERICAN 
LOCOMOTLYV ES. 
TEXUERE is always something attractive 
| the exhibition of in 
Phe display of power directed to some useful 
end wins instant attention. 


in force action, 


They know not why. To the 


ery at work presents a double charm—the 
display of natural forces guided by intel- 
and that deeper attraction that 
springs from the thonght that machinery is 
forthe saving of the nations. Without ma- 
chinery the people were not fed nor clothed, 
neither could they escape the slavery of a 
fixed location. 


livence, 





Che finest piece of steam mechanism in 
the world is undoubtedly the English loco- 
motive engine. Here is » moving motor, a 
source of power, that expends its energy in 
the visible work of transporting itself from 


ENGLISH AND AME 


Even the triv- | 
ial-minded pause before the steam-engine. | 
thoughtful | 
man or womanh every piece of good machin- | 
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DO 





place to place. Viewed in whatever light, 


it appeals powerfully to the imagination. 


It displays immense power; it moves its 
owWh enormous weight and a still greater 


place 


load 
wonder, a triumph over natural forces that 


from to place. This alone is a 
might well excite surprise and admiration ; 
and vet it is all done 


It i 


is well worth the while to examine it in 


at a speed that ap- 
palls. sa worthy theme tor study, and 
it 
some detail, and to trace the causes whence 


spring the effects that so command our ad- 


miration. We will take the best of the 
kind, an engine of the Ivish mail, running 
between Holyhead and London, or the cel- 
ebrated “Flying Dutchman” train of the 
Scottish mail. It backs into the London 
station, ready for a trip, a giant among its 
race. First of all, there is a cylindrical 


boiler, with a eapaclous fire-box at the end. 
Phis great bulk of iron and steel rests upon 
a rigid and massive frame of iron plates, 
and this in turn is supported by wheels of 
In 
mit 
are also fastened by their axles to the rigid 
frame that the One can 
not fail to admire the thoroughly English 
The 
tender is also of immense capacity, and rests 
on arigid frame borne by wheels that turn 
in journals fixed directly to the frame. As 
the great driving-wheels, seven feet or more 


extraordinary size and strength. trout 


may be a smaller pair of wheels, | these 


supports boiler, 


solidity and stability of the machine. 


in diameter, come to rest, we 
the 


nay step upon 
foot-board behind the boiler and open 


the furnace door. A huge fire-box, burning 
the best of coals, gives ample space for pro- 
ducing heat, and just within the furnace 
may be seen the ends of more than a hun- 


dred tubes leading through the boiler to 
the smoke-stack. Every thing is arranged 
to give the greatest possible fire space, in 
order to make quick and abundant steam. 
All the parts needed to guide the machine, 




















ENGLISIL LOOOMOTIVE ENGINE, 





to start and stop it, send it forward or back- 





ward, are in convenient reach, and the en- 
gineer has a good look-out on every side. 
Looking beneath the boiler, we tind two 
evlinders just under the forward end, and 
connected by means of their pistons and 
rods with cranks on the axle of the forward 
pair of driving-wheels. Every part of the 


4 
, 


and fitted to its work with marvellous pre- 
cision. The engine is secured to the train 


ar 


by means of massive screws, and presently 
it starts away upon its journey. Escaping 
from the tunnels under the city, the engine 


quickens its speed, and is off for Holyhead, 


Ros TF 


two hundred and sixty-four miles away. 
The road is magnificent—straight, level, 
and laid with the best rails in the world. 
tf If the motor is perfection, so is its appointed 
a way the most costly and the finest railway 
in existence. The engine simply flies. It 
‘ee takes up its water without stopping, and 
: makes its trip, including all stops, in seven 
ij hours—a speed of little more than thirty- 
‘ seven miles an hour, but really a speed of 
‘i seventy miles an hour along certain levels. 


; duty it performs, it is the most remarkable 
piece of mechanism in the world, and it is 
not a wonder that all the nations have at 
some time been to England to purchase this 

admirable tool. 
The railway is the road of to-day, and 
perhaps of all time. The locomotive is the 
horse of the future, and all peoples who 
have the slightest claim to civilization are 
casting about to see how they may own and 
use this splendid beast of burden. For a 


for the world. South America, Australia, 
Asia, Africa, and even North America have 
poured millions into her coffers to purchase 
this glorious creature, this tireless steed, 
whose lungs know no decay and whose feet 
% outrun the wind. Even continental Eu- 
-ope and the United States came to Eng- 
lish shops to buy motors. There were none 
like these, and England practically held the 
market of the world. 

In time France, Germany, and other Con- 
tinental nations began to make their own 
locomotives, but they seldoin departed from 
English ideas, and the Continental engine 
was really an English engine made by Ger- 
mans and Frenchmen. Varying conditions 
Ny of traffic and country to be traversed, and, 
: more than all, the cost of English engines, 
ij finally led the European makers to depart 
‘ from the English type, and other and in 


: ally made in French and German workshops. 
| his process was slow . for the builders were 
timid, and it remained for another workman 
to make an engine beside which the English 
locomotive seems almost an anomaly. A 
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mechanism is admirable—strong, accurate, | 


Viewed in connection with its place and the | 


long time England has made locomotives | 


ay some respects better machines were eventu- | 


ditions of English shops, arose and said to 
the locomotive-buying nations, * ] will make 
you engines as swift as any ‘Flying Duteh 
maw or ‘ Trish Mail’—engines that will elim) 
up and down hill, that will sweep round 
sharp corners in safety, that will drag im 
mense loads over cheap roads that follow 
the face of the roughest country.” 

These, then, are the two master-builders 
competing for the business of making loco 
motives for the world—the Englishman and 
the American. Continental European build 
ers are practically out of the race, for they 
are too nearly the echoes of England. To 
Britain or the United States must come thi 
engine-buyers. The English or the Ameri 
can locomotive is to run on all their roads, 
The two tools are essentially different, and 
one must be the best. Either the buyers 
will take only English machines, and the 
American tool must be altered to suit the 
demand, or at least to resemble the English 
engine, or the Enelish builder must come 
to this country and Jearn his trade anew. 
Even the popular observer who knows noth 


jing of the refinements of locomotive con- 
struction sees that there is a difference, and 
jhe watches the great contest with keenest 
| interest. 

The Englishman seems never to be able 
to escape the influence of his surroundings. 
Though he oceupies a part of every conti 
nent, his methods are seldom continental. 
This is aptly illustrated in his railroad build 
ing. His island is small and densely popu- 
lated, his roads short, and the traffic heavy. 
Naturally the roads are of the best. Every 
valley is spanned by viaducts or bridges, ev- 
ery hill pierced with deep cuts or costly 
tunnels, The early railroad men had an 
impression that a railroad must be as nearly 

|straight as possible, and as level as labor 
and money could make it. Later English 
builders followed these ideas closely, and 
the final result is magnificent in every sense. 
The roads are the best known, and make fit 
ways for the splendid engines designed to 
run upon them. But all this is insular. 
When the Englishman tried continental 
| railroading, as in Canada and in Australia, 
| he built on insular plans, and the result has 
| not been wholly happy. 

It is to the American we must turn to 
learn what are the requirements of the mod- 
jern railway, and to get some suggestion of 
}its future. More than this, the moment the 
| English locomotive is taken from its island 
|line it exhibits defects and a certain want 
lof pliability that completely unfit it for a 
j}continental railway. But if the English 
}road and the English engine are the best in 
the world, why are they not the best for the 
| world?) Simply because they do not pay. 
| There can be no higher reason than this. 
| Any thing that does not pay is useless, be- 


4 new master-builder, escaping from the tra-!| cause it does not meet a human want. The 
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ENGLISH AND AMERI 


excuse of the railroad and its train is that 
t moves men aud things cheaply. ‘The cost 
fany operation is the measure of its value 
to human beings, and if the road does not 
vay, of what good is it? Now a railway, to 
cheap, must follow the face of the coun 
v. That is, the line must go up and down 
I], pass around abrupt curves, according 
the lay of the land, and without much at- 
upt at a straight line or level bed. It is 
von this idea that American railroads have 
wen built, and all continental lines are like 
If a railroad 
n thus follow the face of the country, it 


to be built in the future. 


not cost so much, there being no high 
ridges, deep cuts, and tunnels. Of course 
there is a limit in this direction, and even 
ie American engine Can not climb up the 
side of a house, or turn a right angle in its 
wn length: but within certain broad lim 
ts it may be said that the future locomotive 
nust follow lines that run up hill and down 
dale, and get round very remarkable corners, 
This being the case, what of the Eng 
sh locomotive? Can it travel in safety 
iver crooked lines that wander in astonish- 
ne freedom over hill and dale through all 
the sinuous line of a winding river valley ? 
rhere is no need to say it ought, or it may, 
for it never did. It has been tried again 
ind again, and the end of it all is, the engine 
is in the ditch, and the unhappy stockhold 
ers are clamoring for American engines, or 
it least engines built on American plans. 
What would be said of a coach-builder 
vho should make all his coupés, dog-carts, 


and wagons with the axles of the wheels 
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round a corner with some seraping of the 
wheels in the vravel, but a city street cor: 
ner would try the horse, cart, and patience 
of the driver that is, if he were able to 
keep his seat. Now this is prec isely what 
the English locomotive-buildet does, His 
engine goes beautifully on a straight line, 
and takes moderate curves with a certain 
amount of shaking, but sharp corners are 
apt to prove its ruin. On our winding 
roads it absolutely refuses to go at all: and 
if it does not suffer derailment, it comes to 
grief from another cause. 

A four-whee 


led road carriage has two sys- 
tems of springs, crosswise and lengthwise, 
and by this arrangement the wheels adjust 
themselves to ine qu ilities in the surface of 
the road. It may slope to one side, it may 
be crowhing ih the mide le, or have ridges 
or gullies, but under all circumstanees each 
of the four wheels rests on the ground, and 
the body of the vehicle fits itself to every 
change in level, and always maintains its 
equilibrium, It seems past belief, but the 
English locomotive has no provision of this 
kind. It supposes a perfect road-bed, with 
both rails always on a level with each other. 
But railways are seldom in this perfect con- 
dition, and the result is the engine rests at 
times on only three wheels, or its frame 
work bends and settles down till the wheels 
all find support, thus wrenching the whol 
machine out of shape. These are two of 
the points against t he English type of loco 
motive. There are others, and they may le 
best understood by an examination of the 
American engine, 





AMERIOAN EXPR 


supporting a rigid frame-work withont side | 
springs and without a fifth wheel? It might 
be a very pretty dog-cart, and as strong as 
an ox-cart, but it would not be a lovely thing 
to drive in winding roads. It might get 
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Here we have a most remarkable tool—a 
motor that accepts every condition of its 
The Eng- 


lishman, viewing it from his island, is pleased 


road and duty with equanimity. 


to call it a crazy affair, as loose-jointed as a 











7 
{ 





basket If he ever mounts the foot-board 


mind, and his contempt becomes admiration. 


It has been likened to a basket, and herein 
lies its chief merit. Observe it closely, and 
you will see that there is no massive frame, 
asin the English style. The frame-work is 
light and open, and yet strong. The SUup- 
porting springs that take the weight of the 
machine from the axles are not secured di 
rectly to the frame, but to levers extending 
both across and along the engine. One of 
these may be seen between the two large 
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and tries to use the machine, he changes his 


in brief it may be said that the American 
locomotive adjusts itself to every change of 
level both across and along the line: that 


it takes curves that would be impossible fo 
an engine with a rigid frame, like a bird: 
and that it will race over a crazy track, up 


hill and down dale, in perfect safety. It is 
flexible, and yet immensely strong; light, 
and yet of prodigious power. It is like a 
basket, because (as any traveller will te 
you) a basket will outlast a stiff box. 
Besides these advantages there are others 
that add greatly to the value of the tool 








AMERICAN FREIGHT LOCOMOTIVE, 


Wheels. The engine is thus hung upon the 
fulerums of a system of levers, balanced 
equally in every direction. Let the road 
follow its own wayward will, be low here 
and high there, at all times every wheel 
finds arest. Not one of the wheels may be 
ona level with another, and yet, like a three- 
legged stool, the machine is always tirm on 
its feet. The basket-like flexibility of the 
frame and its supports thus adjusts the 
engine to its road at every instant of its 
journey. 

Observe the group of four smaller wheels 
in front. Here is the truck, or “ track feel- 
er,” with its fitth wheel that enables the en- 
gine to turn sharp corners safely and easily. 
Could you look deeper to the point of sup- 
port under this truck, you would find not 
only the equalizing bars or levers, but a 
inost ingenious arrangement for shifting the 
weight of the engine as it passes a curve. 
The cireus-rider tlying round the ring throws 
himself toward the centre to counteract the 
“thrust” or centrifugal force that tends to 
throw him out of the ring. In like man- 
ner this swift-footed steed can lean over to- 
ward the inside of a curve with safety, and 
swing upright again, when it is passed, with 
perfect grace. To illustrate fully how the 
forward part of the engine is hung upon a 
system of swinging rods that move freely in 
every direction would require diagrams; but 


| The cylinders are on the outside of the boil- 
er, instead of under it, as in the English en- 
gine, and thus in a more convenient position. 
The sand box is on the top of the boiler, and 
distributes the sand on both tracks at the 
same time. The sand enables the driving- 
wheels to get a better “ bite,” or hold, on a 
slippery track, and if the wheels on either 
side receive the sand at the same instant, 
there is none of the wrenching and strain- 
ing of the engine that follow when one 
wheel has a foot-hold before the other, as 
by the English method. The cow-catcher 
is an American device, and serves a good 
purpose in removing cattle or other obstruc- 
tious that may be on the road. The English- 
man fences his road at enormous cost, and 
says he needs no cow-eatcher; but, for all 
that, cattle do get on his lines at times with 
most disastrous results, and new and cheap 
lines in thinly settled countries can not al- 
| ways be fenced and picketed. Above is the 
|great lamp that lights the way before the 
dviver, and here we are soon to see the elec- 
trie light lighting up the line like day for a 
| mile ahead. 
| Then there is the cabh—a comfortable 
house for the men. The Englishman pleads 
his soft climate as an excuse for not shelter- 
ing his engineer. Putting aside the barba- 
| rons selfishness and cruelty of shooting men 
sixty miles an hour, totally unprotected, 
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A SUMME 


rough a midnight storm in pitehy dark 
s, the fact remains that no man can usc 
iis powers to advantage if half his vital 
must be spent to keep warm and resist 
nding rath or snow, No one occupies 
ywosition demanding more keen thought, 
tcehfulness, and attention than the loco 
e engineer, and it is a simple matter 
vrofit and loss whether he shall stand up 
» his work in the open air, or have a seat in 
im and comfortable house. 
Here we have another type of the Ameri 
locomotive, the “ consolidated engine,” 
hauling heavy freight. Here the Ameri- 
ideais carried toa new refinement. Here 
leading truck of two wheels and eight 
ing-wheels, coupled together in fours, 
» of the wheels on each side being with- 
t flanges. 
utain-climbing horse, an iron camel, fit 
int of the plains and deserts. He drags 
snake-like train of one hundred cars 
nd * horseshoe” curves where the fireman 
ilmost toss a biscuit at the brakemen in 
“caboose” at the tail of the train, and 
e rushes over the sage-bush plains, the sue 
cessor of the bison. This is the creature 
evolved from continental necessities, the 
coming servant of the nations. 
lake them together, the passenger engine, 
swift and yet of prodigious power, and this 
last tool, latest child of American railroad 
science, and we may without fear bid all 
people come and buy our horses. 
the English engine can do on a perfect road, 


the American engine will do; and more than | 
this, it will do good work on any road, how- | 


ever rough and cheap. There can be no 
question which of these two tools is best for 
the world’s work. 


A SUMMER STORY. 


ie factory bell was ringing out the 


noon hour in high eracked notes that | 


floated sharply but not unpleasantly across 
the sleepy valley. It was only a deep hol- 
low among the hills, into which the road 
plunged head-foremost, and out of which it 
climbed in the same abrupt fashion. The 
red brick factory rose in the centre, almost 
filling it. On the slopes were clusters of 
houses, all of the sober, monotonous color 
that marked the dwellings of the operatives. 

It was no crowded, overdriven town fae- 
tory. The houses around it, though poor 
enough, were clean and quiet; the people 
themselves as they came ponring out were 
healthy, and not unhappy to look at. Doubt- 
less they had their troubles like others, and 
their difficulties; but for the most part they 
seemed to take life in the placid, unworried 
way of the animals browsing on the hill-side. 

The last one to leave the place was a 


This is our beast of burden, a} 


All that | 
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from the distinet desire of avoiding her 
companions as from absorption in her own 
thoughts. Yet her face, as she came out 
into the light, had that calmmess and stead 
iness of expression that belongs more to 
workers than dreamers. 

Keeping to the road for a few rods, she 
presently crossed a brook and turned into a 
narrow foot-path winding irregularly up to 
a house near the top of the hill. The door 
stood unlatched; she pushed it open, and 
crossed the eutry into a little kitchen lead 
ing out from its farther end. 

“Still here, Aunt 
cheerfully, to the despondent figure that 


Eunice?” she said, 


was crouching rather than sitting near the 
door. 

“Still here, and like to be here.” 

“You'd find the other room as cool, Pn 
thinking. 
a fire.” 


The sun is hot enough, let alone 


There was no answer to this remark. 

* Don’t worry your aunt, Ella,” said Mrs 
Marten, shortly; “she’s in trouble.” 

The girl glanced at her mother with a 
look more anxious than surprised, and het 
lips parted to repeat the words “in trou 

ble;” but then she seemed to change her 
| mind and turn away from the subject. 

“ Where’s Jennie, mother ?” she said, tak- 
ing off her hat. 

“Out at play in the yard, I reckon.” 
“She’d oughtn’t to play in this sun.” 
| “Well, go and call her, then. I can’t 
spend the day running after her.” 

The roughness of this speech appeared to 
proceed from some inward disturbance rath- 
er than from irritation. Without replying, 
Ella went to the back-door, where a few 
rude wooden steps led down into the yard, 
and shading her eyes with her hand, look- 
ed round for her sister. One or two calls 
brought a little figure running round the 
corner of the house—a four-year-old child 
with a tangle of yellow hair lying on her 


shoulders, and a face of such singular beau- 
ty that neither the homely dress nor the 
dirt with which she was plentifully be- 
sprinkled could wholly hide it. 

| “Been a-making mud pies, Ella. Eight 
lof ’em all cooked,” she cried, vleefully, as 
she mounted the rickety steps. “ No, Lain’t 
They—they'll get too brown 
‘less I go right back.” 


comin’ in. 


“Dinner’s ready,” answered Ella, absent- 
ly. “You want some dinner, dow’t you? No, 
stop; Ill bring you water, so you can wash 
your hands first.” 

| She gave one or two touches to the child’s 
hair before she iet her go, looking from the 
pretty face to the faded calico dress with a 
|half recognition of the contrast, yet with- 
out the sharp regret of one who had eve 
| known any thing different. 


young girl of seventeen or eighteen, who | Jennie scrambled to her place at the ta- 
seemed to have loitered behind not so much | ble, very impatient of these preliminaries ; 
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and at the same time her father came in and 


dropped into his chair beside her, 
heavily built 


He was a plain, man—a 


workman on a neighboring farm—of rough 
speech and manners, yet apparently very 
| he let his 


caressing! on het head 


turned his attention 


fond of his little daughter, tor 
hard hand rest 


for a moment before he 
to the dinner. 


Mrs. 


Marten had been married when she was very 


He was only a step father to Ella. 


i ONE EVE ON 


young to a man withont money or any abil- 
ity for making it, but with a partial eduea- 
tion and ways of thinking somewhat above 
herown. They had struggled along as best 
they might, she fast losing her pretty looks 
her 
into the pathetie apathy 


under the strain, while husband sank 


of a man 
knows he has made a mistake in life and is 


who 


without the courage or the means to remedy 
it. He died when Ella was three years old, 


and in less than two years her mother was 
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of thought and life, and a clear, 


4 BOOK LE WAS READING, THE OTHER ON MISS JENNIE.”—[SEI 





The second marriage was a step 


Upward 
from a financial point of view, and a ste; 
downward from a social point. 


However, the two were much more equal 


ly matched this time, and as Mr. Marten wa 
a kind-hearted, well-meaning man, fond ot 
his family, Ella had grown up among thi 
without any conscious feeling of discontent 
A little independence— perhaps loneliness 
strony put 


pose to obtain an education, were the on 
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imprints her father’s mind had left upon 
hers. First to go to school herself, then 
to teach Jennie 
had worked in the factory since she was 
fifteen, and must still work for several years. 
Her love for the child was the only outlet 
for her fancies, and that a searcely recognized 
one, for her life had not been one to teach 
her self-analysis, and it rarely occurred to 
her to consider how she felt. For the rest, 
though her quietness of manner was almost 
to refinement, had small 


for these two objects she 


she 





married again, to a distant cousin of her | equivalent 
first husband’s, who bore the same name. | knowledge of grammar, and to read and 
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accomplishments. 


write passably were the extent of herschool| “An’ what would it take to go to this 


| doctor, mother? 





A matter o’ fifty dollars, 


There was one empty place at the table | perhaps ?” 


that noon. Aunt Eunive could not be per- 
snaded tocome; and though Mrs. Marten call- 


ed to her several times, she did not seem sur- | 


yrised that her sister took no notice of it. 


whenever she looked at the dull, hopeless 
{figure in the doorway. 

After dinner she went into the other room 
for a moment, and Ella followed her. 

“Now, mother, what is’t that ails Aunt 
Eunice?” she said. “I waited to ask till 
she couldn’t hear. An’ the bell will be ring- 
ingin tenminutes. Is there any body been 
here this morning ?” 

“ Ay, the doctor; an’ he’d better ha’ staid 
away. 


“A matter o’ three hundred, child; that, 
an’ no less. I says to the man, ‘Won’t your 
great doctor save a woman’s life without 


| being paid three hundred dollars for it? 
[here was a rough compassion on her face 


;}more than that. 


| without a word. 


“The new doctor—the one that was sure | 


to know all about her ?” 

“ He knowed too much ; that’s the trouble. 
He told her what she’d better not ha’ ben 
told, ‘less we could do something about 
it. Plague take ’em all, with their smooth 
tongues! Does he think a body ’ll die the 
easier for knowing that if she had a bit o’ 
money she could live ?” 

“Then she could live—if she had money ? 
He didn’t say there wasn’t no hope ?” 

“He didn’t say just them words, but 
that’s what it comes to. He said she mus’ 
go to the city to a great doctor he told us 
of, an’ stay three months an’ p’r’aps more: 
an’ if she’d do that, her case wasn’t so very 
bad a one; he couldn’t say but she’d be as 
well as any of us some time. An’ I'd liked 
to ha’ asked him, while he was a-talking, 
how he had the heart to say it when he 


But he only looked at me kind o’ grave, an’ 
said that rich people were asked a deal 
So, Ella, that’s the end 
on’t.” 

“The bell’s ringing, mother; I must be 
off,” said the girl, hurriedly. “I was think- 
ing—I was thinking—” 

“Of that bit of money you’ve put away 
to go. to school on? Yes, I knowed you 
was; an’ if it had only ben fifty dollars, 
you'd ha’ taken it out an’ give it to her 
But it’s more than that— 
more than that. An’ though the schoolin’s 
all nonsense, it’s your money, an’ you've 
worked long an’ hard forit. You'll need it 
all if ever you marry. It’s no fifty dollars, 
nor two fifties, that ’ll do her any good. We 
must jest get used to it, she an’ me aw’ all 
of us.” 

Ella turned away as if she too acquiesced 


|in the necessity, and hurried off to her 


afternoon. 
| 


knew we could send her to Chiny as easy as | 


send her to any city, let alone the doctor's 
bills.” 

“Mother,” ventured Ella, after a long 
pause, “ you know there are places—they 
call them hospitals, don’t they ?—where 
they'll cure poor people for nothing.” 

“An’ kill ’em for nothing, too. They 
take in them that can’t pay, jest to try their 
new-fangled medicines on them. 
they'll live, p’r’aps they won't. 
o’ them places, an’ so’s Eunice.” 

“So’s Aunt Eunice, I know,” said Ella, 
assentingly ; and then, after a minute’s re- 
tlection, “I don’t believe she’s right. I 
haven’t thought of it before, but ’tisn’t like- 
ly. We would be kind to a poor sick wom- 
an if we could, an’ there must be other peo- 
ple in the world no worse; there may be 
some that’s better.” 

She spoke with so quiet a conviction that 
her mother’s prejudice was shaken. But 
she still shook her head hopelessly. ‘“ Your 
aunt Eunice won’t go, Ella. There’s noth- 
ing would make her. She’d rather die at 
home, an’ I haven’t it in my heart to say 
‘ne’? 

Vor. LVIII.—No. 346.—36 


P’r’aps 
I’ve heard 


work. Down the little green path, through 
the wide familiar door, and back to her old 
place at the loom. The drowsy wheels 
hummed monotonously, the shadows moved 
across the wall with the moving sun, the 
buzz of voices rose and fell around her, and 
through it all she sat with patient fingers 


|guiding the thread, with eyes that saw 


only two pictures through the long sunny 
One, the picture of that vague 
bright future for which she had toiled sum- 
mer and winter these many weary years; 
the other, of that lonely figure sitting in 
the doorway with bent head—her mother’s 
sister—who must die because they had not 
the money to save her. If Ella had ever 
learned to attend to her own moods, and to 
balance right and wrong in her thoughts, 
there might have been more of a conscious 


| struggle, at least a deeper sense of well- 





doing, in giving up her own hopes. As it 
was, she scarcely thought of herself as a 
voluntary agent. She did not even pity 
herself or realize that she suffered, other 
than by that dumb instinet which forever 
reached out after the things her father had 
loved. 

Still seeing neither the crowding faces 
nor the familiar work, but only these two 
pictures, the day wore to an end. As soon 
as she was free for the night she took her 
treasure from the spot where it was hoard- 
ed in primitive fashion—being far too pre- 
cious a thing to be confided to the tender 
mercies of banks—and carried it to her 
aunt, saying, simply, “It is enongh to pay 
the doctor, and I am strong and can earn 
more.” 
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Then, after having forced the poor wom- 
an to accept it, and seen her safely on her 
way to the omnipotent doctor, she set her- 
self to make good the lost money with as 
simple and firm a purpose as if life had been 
sure and youth eternal. It never occurred 
to her to change her plans because many 


years must pass before they could be car- | 


ried out. 

This steady, patient loyalty gradually 
wrought itself into her face, giving it a no- 
ble look that dominated all the lower marks 
of toil and ignorance. 

Winter came and heaped the snow high 
in the little valley; spring covered it with 
small wild flowers; summer brooded over 
its shorn fields with their white-capped hay- 
cocks and their hedges of berries; and still 
through the hot or the cold days the facto- 
ry wheels hummed busily, the stream of hu- 
man life poured in and out of the red brick 
walls, with as little of change as the mill- 
stream that turned the great wheel outside. 

When the summer was at its full there 
were a few stray travellers—artists and 
pleasure-seekers—who climbed over the 
hill barrier, enticed by the innocent, lonely 
beauty of the little valley, whose brooks 
were full of speckled trout, and its woods 
of squirrels and partridges. Some were 
well known to the people of the place, who 
welcomed them back season after season, as 
the birds are welcomed in spring, with as 
little thought of their doings for the other 
nine months. 

On the evening of a hot day toward the 
close of July, Ella, climbing the well-worn 
path, caught sight of a new-comer estab- 
lished comfortably on the premises. A black 
head and a yellow head, one lifted up and 
the other bent down, were close together in 
sober consultation; the yellow head was 


Jennie’s; the black one belonged to Mr. John | 


Bartledge, catcher of fish and slayer of squir- 
rels for two months of the year, amateur re- 
former, with no precise ideas what to reform, 
for the remaining ten. 

He had tried to get up a new political 
party; he had joined himself to a secret 
temperance society; he had sat on the plat- 
form at a women’s rights convention ; he 
had dipped daintily into every movement 
and anti-movement going; had got well bit- 
ten in each, and fled like Lot from the cities 
of the plain without looking behind him. 
That part of his life which he called work 
had been unsatisfactory in the extreme; 
that part which he called play, as satisfac- 
tory as friendly trout and amiable partridges 
could make it. Year after year he had come 
back to this little hollow among the hills, 


never missing a season except the last, and | 


being on the most friendly terms with the 
whole family. 

He was seated in state on an old stump, 
keeping one eye on a book he was reading, 


the other on Miss Jennie, who was doing he: 
best to shoot herself with his gun. Ella 
| approached the group with a look of muc! 
pleasure and a little doubt. It was two 
| years since Mr. Bartledge had been there. 
She knew in an indefinite way that changes 
come with years, and an acquaintance cay 
not often be taken up at exactly the point 
| where it was dropped. It might be an al- 
together new person who had come back to 
| them. 

Bethinking herself that the best way to 
settle this doubt would be to look at the 
face of the new-comer instead of his back, 
she moved shyly round in front of hina. The 
big, broad-shouldered gentleman looked up 
quickly, dropped his book, and shook hands 
with such heartiness that she was immedi- 
jately swept back into her former remem- 
| brance of him. 

“He is not changed at all,” she thought, 
| with much satisfaction, as she looked up at 
|the keen, bright, friendly face. Yet the 
change was there, only it was below the 
surface, while in herself it was very visible. 

“Still bent on growing up, Ella,” he said, 
in a half-querulous, half-laughing voice. 
“You, and Jennie too. The hills are no 
higher than they were ten years ago, the 
brooks are no bigger. Why can’t you live 
as they do?” 

Whimsical as his tone was, there was a 
touch of seriousness in it. This summer 
| retreat of his was associated with rest and 
| permaneney ; he did not like the idea that 
| any thing about it was transient. 
| “The hills are maybe no higher, but the 
| brook has a new bed,” answered Ella, with 
|a quaint literalness that amused him. “See, 
|it was much nearer the house three years 
|ago; the spring flood turned it aside.” 
| “As it has turned you aside, perhaps,” 
said Mr. Bartledge, with a musing look at 
|her face; “as it has turned many another 
| person aside who does not live among the 
hills. These spring floods are bad things; 
they upset all our calculations. True 
enough, Ella, the brook has found a new 
| channel.” 
| The last words were spoken in a light, 
| pleasant way, a glance at her puzzled eyes 
}showing him that she did not understand 

the first. It did not oceur to him to be sur- 
| prised, or to think it likely that she would 
understand him any more than Jennie. 

“See all these speckled beauties that I 
have drawn out of the brook this afternoon, 
as easily as the Pied Piper drew the rats 
| out of the town,”-he continued, drawing her 
attention to the string of trout lying on the 








grass beside him. 

“Tf you please, Sir, who was the Pied 
Piper?” asked Ella. 

“Who was he? Oh, only an old fellow 
whose music made every four-footed and 
| two-footed creature run after him. Not ex- 
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actly a second Orpheus, however’—with a 
tw inkle in his eyes. 

It was on the tip of Ella’s tongue to ask, 
“Who was Orpheus ?” but she checked her- 


self. 

Mr. Bartledge took up the string of trout 
and lazily inspected them. “The Pied 
Piper,” he went on, unconsciously falling 
nti the tone one would use in telling a 
fairy story to a child, “was hired by the 
fathers of the city to pipe the rats out of 
town. When the business was all done, 
they wouldn’t pay him, and so he piped the 
children out of town.” 

“What, really ?” asked Jennie, with wide- 
open eyes. “ Where did he take them to?” 

“He took them to a hill, and it opened 
ind swallowed them all up,” said Mr. Bart- 
ledge, laying down the trout, and gravely 
observing Jennie’s face to see how she re- 
ceived this statement. 

Ella’s eyes travelled, with a momentary | 
trouble, from her two companions out to 
the west, where the sun was setting. It} 
was true enough that she was not able to 
follow his soliloquy over the brook ; her un- 
trained mind had not yet begun to make 
comparisons of that kind. But she caught 
instantly the change of tone with which he | 
concluded, and guessed the reason of it. 

“Tf Td only been to school—-an’ it might 
ha’ been—I'd ha’ known,” she thought, wist- 
fully, listening to the chatter between the | 
man and the child. Then her gaze wan- 
dered to her aunt, sitting in the cottage 
door, and drowsily knitting and nodding. 
She might have lifted her own life a little | 
higher by letting that one go out in dark- 
ness. There was not a shadow of regret in 
her heart as she remembered this, nor any | 
more doubt in her face. 

“No, no; ’twas best as’t happened,” 
murmured. “If the schooling’s worth the 
getting, it’s worth the waiting for. An’ 


sha 
Side 
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“You are thinking you would like to go 
so far away ?” said her friend, observant af 


the look. ‘ Don’t wish it, for itis a mistake. 


| There are many worse places than this out 


in the world, and very few as good.” 

“Tt’s likely, Sir; but how can I know this 
one is so good till I’ve seen the others ?” 

The question roused him into giving her 
his attention for the first time. 

“ That’s well asked,” he answered, laugh- 
ing good-humoredly. 

“The hill over there’s but a mile away,” 


| said Ella, speaking like one thinking aloud, 


“an’ there’s a thousand miles an’ more be- 
yond it. Away off, the houses get closer to- 
gether, an’ they say there’s a big town just 
on the edge of the sky where the smoke 
hangs. I think so often of the people that 
live there that I don’t know any thing 
about. Are they like us here ?” 

“No, not like you,” he said, hesitatingly. 

“If Il knew them, would I want to come 
back here ?” 

Again he hesitated, for her meaning was, 
“ Should I want to come back here forever? 
Should I find this place better than all oth- 
ers, as you said ?” 

And he who knew so well the electric 
excitement of crowds, the fascination that 
humanity exerts upon some natures, which 
sky and hills can never rival—he could not 
truthfully answer, “ Yes.” He could only 
say, “It is better for you not to know; yet 
if you did know, you might not think it 
better.” 

And then there was a slight recoil from 
his own theory. Virtually he was telling 
her that to be ignorant and glad was better 
than to be wise and sorrowful. It was not 
in that belief that he had ordered his own 
life. Was it the best advice to give an- 
other ? 

He looked at her in silence as she stood 


| with her head partly turned away from him, 





a ad 





| 
maybe what I don’t get, Jennie’ll got. | and clearly saw that steadiness of expres- 
She’s only a bit of a child now.” | sion, that nobility in the lines of the face, 
“Haven't you a word of praise for my that had been growing there for the past 
trout, Ella?” said Mr. Bartledge, breaking | two years. When he had seen her last it 
in upon her thoughts. | was only a delicate, unformed face. Per- 
“ Ay, they’re beauties,” she answered, with | haps there was that in it which indicated 
a little start, lifting the string admiringly the possibility of an exceptional woman- 
in her hand. “You'll be liking them for | hood, if she could have been sent to school 
breakfast to-morrow, I’m thinking.” | and placed in different hands. It was too 
‘So your mother observed a few minutes llate now, he thought, with some regret, as 
ago. It’sa remarkable coincidence, but you | he let his attention be drawn back to Jen- 





are both of you right. I see you haven't | nie—not unwillingly; for to one who was 
forgotten any of my weak points. Last puzzled where to tind his own place in the 
summer I dreamed of those trout.” } world there was small comfort in fancying 
“You didn’t come to us last summer.” | that others were out of place also. 
“No; I was in California.” | And out of place, in his sense of the phrase, 
“ California,” repeated Ella, with a little | Ella was not. She was in her place, as all 
wonder. “That’s a great ways off, isn’t it ?” | are who are doing their nearest duty. For 
“Only a few thousand miles or so.” | other kinds of duty she was not yet fitted— 
She looked across the tiny valley to the | that he saw plainly; but what he did not 
hills which had bounded her world for eight- see was the possibility that there is more 


een years, and was silent, 


{than one way of fitting people for higher 
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places. As for Ella, if her desire for an edu- | 
cation had been a desire for the advantages 
it gives, she might have been discouraged : 
these advantages sometimes come too Sates | 
It was not that; it was not even the more | 
heroic desire of doing good; it was the sim- 
ple longing after knowledge for its own sake, | 
and therefore she could well be patient. 

Mr. Bartledge had his trout for breakfast, 
and started off next morning gun in hand | 
in a state of supreme content. At the door | 
Jennie waylaid him, and while he stopped | 
moment to play with her he said to Mrs. 
Marten, “There’s a friend of mine coming 
in a few weeks. Do you think you can find 
room for him in your house ?” 

“T reckon we can, if he’s any like you. 

At this broad compliment her lodger 
laughed. “He is not at all like me, but a | 
great improvement onme. Ihave told him | 
great stories of the fishing and the hunting. | 
Shall be much obliged if you can take him 
in. And, by-the-way, there was a box com- 
ing for me 

“Tt’s here a’ready, Sir. It came last night,” | 
said Mrs. Marten. ‘ Will you want it put in 
your room ?” 

“Tsuppose so. There are books in it; but 
when I shall find time to read them, or even 
to unpack them, is more than Iknow. The 
busiest person in the world is a summer do- 
nothing. However, Frank would have them 
brought.” 

“Pll put them in order, if you'll let me,” 
said Ella, eagerly. “I should like to, so 
much.” | 

“But you are busy all day.” 

“Not at night. There’s lots of time at | 
night.” 

“Well, then, if you would really like to” 
—seeing by her face how much she did want 
to, and wondering at it a little—‘I must 
knock off the head of the box for you before 
Igo. Have youahammer any where round ? 
Thank you, that will do,” as Mrs. Marten 
produced one from the closet. 

“What shall I do for you, then, Ella?” he 
said, laughingly, after a few vigorous knocks 
had sent the cover flying, and revealed the 
rows of soberly bound volumes beneath. 
“Shall I bring you home a blue jay’s wing 
for your hat?” 

“Would you mind my looking at these ?” 
said Ella, timidly, laying her hand on the 
books. 

“Mindit? Ofcourse not. Look at them 
all you like, only I am afraid you will be 
disappointed.” 

“Because they are not bright-colored ?” 
asked Ella, innocently. 

“No, no. Because of what is inside the 
covers. They are not very amusing.” 

Indeed, hastily running over the titles in 
his mind, he could recollect nothing but Eng- 
lish classics and works of solid literature. 


| 
» | 
| 


| 











Ella looked at the open box very wistful- 





ly, but the factory bell was ringing, and she 
was obliged to leave it. When Mr. Bartledge 
-ame home at night the books were all neat- 
ly arranged in his room, and she was sitting 
on the door-step bending over one of them 
in the fading light. Her face had a very 
puzzled and unsatisfied expression. ; 

“What is it?” he said, kindly, glancing 


|at the title of the book. “ Essays of Elia? 


That was a good choice. You could not 
find any thing much lighter or pleasanter 
among them.” 

She looked up at him with a enrious mix- 
ture of discouragement and of unwavering 
resolution in her eyes. 

“Tt speaks of so many things as if—as if 
every body knew them—without explain- 
ing about them,” she said,slowly. “People 
who ha’ been at the schools would know.” 

“Some do and some don’t,” he answered, 
cheerfully, feeling that he had no right to 
be disappointed at the result. 

Ella put the book quietly back in its 
place without saying any more. But the 
next night there was a change. She had 
chanced upon Hero Worship, and hung over 
it all the evening with the intense ab- 
sorption of one listening to a musical voice 
that spoke in an unknown language. 

“German mysticism,” thought Mr. Bart- 
ledge, not a little astonished. “The Essays 
were much simpler.” 

He watched her curiously for a few days, 
and saw that she chose out every volume 
of Carlyle’s his library contained, reading 
every word in each from the beginning to 
the end; and that after that, though she 
dipped into the other works, she seemed to 
feel that for the present they were locked 
doors to her, and made no effort to master 
their contents. 

“Do you understand all that, Ella?” he 
asked at last, pointing to one of her fa- 
vorites. 

She answered “ no” so frankly that it took 
him by surprise. 

“ And yet you read it ?” 

“ Yes, I like it—I like the sound of it.” 

After thinking a minute she went on: 
“Last summer there was a man came here 
who went round singing from one village to 
another. He was dark-faced, and did not 
speak our language.” 

“ An Italian, probably.” 

“An when he was singing he used 
strange words we couldn’t any of us under- 
stand, but the music was beautiful.” Look- 
ing down thoughtfully at the book in her 
lap and touching it almost with a caress, she 
added, simply, “ That’s the way it sounds 
to me—all that’s written in here.” 

Mr. Bartledge turned away abruptly and 
left her, with a sudden moisture in his eyes. 
Never to come any nearer than that! to 
stand before a closed door that would never 
open—in this world! to listen to beauti- 
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ful sounds while the soul of them always 
escaped her! 

“Yet she will not long hear them,” he 
said to himself at last. “It is the old 
story. Youth has a divinity of its own. 
When that is gone, and she settles down in 


life like her mother before her, these fancies | 


will go too.” 

So the lives which had but one point of 
contact drifted apart again. She was no 
ideal person, wise intuitively and cultured 
by instinct. Inevitably the ignorance, the 
homely surroundings, the uncouth talk, 
clashed with her finer impulses. She came 
and went to her daily work, and her life in 
embryo was almost as unknown to him as 
his wider, more complex one, was to her. 


Three more quiet weeks went by, and then | 


Frank Arnold appeared on the scene, with 
a mountain of luggage, consisting chiefly of 
guns, fishing tackle, and shelter tents. 
“Why did you bring such a load?” remon- 
strated Mr. Bartledge, when these objects 


were laid out for his inspection. “That | 
tent, what on earth do we want of it, with | 


a roof over our heads ?” 

“A hurricane may carry the roof away 
from our heads, or a mountain expedition 
may carry our heads away from the roof. I 
incline to think it will be the latter. You 
are going with me, you know.” 

“T never heard of it before, but I have no 
doubt I am,” replied his friend, tranquilly. 
“We'll shoot what there is to be shot here 
first, if you please.” 

Now for the first time the box of books 
came into practical use. All through the 
day Mr. Frank Arnold tramped over the 
hills with the ardor of two men, and all 
through the evening he read with the pa- 
tience of ten men. Meanwhile he found 
time to fall in love with Jennie, and to be- 
come conscious of a certain apathy in his 
friend which did not suit with the old bright 
eagerness of the would-be reformer. Mr. 
Arnold grew first puzzled, then enlightened, 


and finally anxious. Whichever way they | 


started out in the morning, he noticed that 
evening always found them returning by 
one path—the path which led along the 
side of the brook that separated the factory 
from the group of houses on the hill. If it 
was the time of sunset, they often heard 
the bell ringing and saw the factory people 
pouring out. 

One evening they found the plank miss- 
ing which formed the primitive bridge at 
the brook crossing. The two gentlemen 


leaped over it easily, but Arnold saw Ella 
coming, and stopped. “She can not cross 


it in that way,” he said, beginning to hunt 
among the bushes for the missing plank. 
Mr. Bartledge looked around, discovered 


a big stone near by, and rolled it into the 


breok with a splash that sent the drops all 
over him. “Now give me your hand,” he 


called, merrily, shaking himself like a wa- 
| ter-spaniel. 
| “The boys must have stolen the board,” 
said Ella, when she found herself on the 
| other side. “Tl have to ask father to put 
a new one down.” 
| Arnold came up to them; but his friend 
| still kept the girl’s hand in his, as if it was 
| the most natural thing in the world. 
| “Now tell me how high up you are in 
| that tower of yours. I never thought to 
ask before,” he said, glancing up at the 
| huge brick strueture. 

Ella pointed, with a smile, to the fourth 
story. 

“As high as that? It must be tiresome 
| to climb all those stairs twice a day.” 

“No, I don’t think it is. It’s not often 
I’m tired.” 

“You’ve gone up and down them four or 
| five years, Ella.” 
“Year 
“ And how many more will it be?” 
“Vive years, I guess.” 


She had made a pause before answering, 
,as if she were calculating the time exactly. 
| This and the quiet happiness in her face did 
| not escape his notice. 
| “After that I can go to school,” she was 
| thinking. 
| “After that there will be another cot- 

tage on the hill, and another home,” he was 
thinking. He looked at her in a thought- 
| ful, kindly way for a minute more, and then 
| dropped her hand, but his eyes followed her 
| retreating figure till it was out of sight 
among the trees. 

Arnold watched both of them, and seem- 
ed in no haste to leave the place. Present- 
ily he said, not looking at his companions, 
but speaking to the universe in general, 
“That’s rather a singular family up there, 
take them allin all. The little girl, Jennie, 
|is going to be a beauty.” 

“Not a very ethereal beauty.” 

“No, nor a very commonplace one either. 
She’s one of the sort that turn out some- 
| thing or nothing according to the hands 
they fall into. The older sister has more 
character. Rather an interesting face, too.” 

“So interesting,” replied Mr. Bartledge, 
| speaking very deliberately, aud not without 
ja quaint sadness, “that I have sometimes 

fancied it might be the face of my wife.” 

“John!” 

“Well, my dear fellow ?” 
| “Are you dreaming? Think of your so- 
| cial station, your wealth.” 

“That’s a consideration, certainly,” in a 
sarcastic tone of voice. 

“Think of your mother. She is old, and 
it would distress her beyond measure.” 

“That’s a consideration too;” this time 
without the sarcasm. 
| “Think of the unsuitability—the utter 
unlikeness between you.” 
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“And that’s another consideration—to | ” 
ik the truth, the only one that has 
ightin such a matter. If awoman could 
be happy with me and I with her, I’d ask 
her to come to me from a throne—or a facto- 


“No, it hurts no one, 
quietly. 

“And, Frank, if we are to start to-mor- 
row, we must go to the house and be getting 
our traps together. 


assented Arnold, 
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} fe But there’s a separation of nature that Arnold replied by turning into the path 

< can’t be defied like that of custom. Mar- | that led up the hill, but he grasped his 
Be riage needs sympathy—a common experi- | friend’s hand in his for a moment before 
ig é ence and common thought. Where two) they left the place. 


can Mr. Bartledge did nothing by halves, 
| Having made up his mind to go, he wasted 
no time in indecision or regrets. By noon 
the next day they were off, with many pleas- 

| ant farewells, but, Mrs. Marten noticed, with- 
I do not | out any promise to return. 


A man like me, who Be I doubt it’s the las’ time we'll see them,” 


not understand each other, they have 
no right to come together. If they do, they 
throw away their own happiness.” 

After a moment’s silence, which Arnold | 
did not break, he added: “ That is a law of 
nature, and not an unjust one. 
feel it to be unjust. 
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has lived to be thirty-eight, who has a work 


to do and the means to do it, need not waste | 


And it is not a con- 
trolling emotion I am talking about, you 
understand; only a fancy—a fancy.” 

“T understand,” said Arnold, gently. 

‘We will go away from here at once—to- 
morrow if you like: there is that mountain 
trip you were planning; that will fill up the 
summer. And after that I must find work.” 

Greatly relieved by the cheerful tone of 
this speech, Arnold asked him, “ What 


much time in self-pity. 
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“ Not the old work, you may be sure. It 


. ° , 
is borne in upon my mind that a man does | 


not make the world better by joining socie- 
ties. I have money, and ’m going to use 
I have time, and I’m going to use that.” 

Pacing round and looking up at the great 
brick factory that towered above them, he 
said, more soberly, “ Did it ever occur to you, 
Frank, to think how the working-people 
—especially the working-girls—live in our 
great cities? Not as these do here.” 

“No, I’m afraid not.” 

“They have no chance to, no money to 
buy a Now I'm going to build a 
house that shall be a home for these girls. 
All my superfluous riches shall be put into 
it; perhaps they will be of some use at last. 
There shall be wise and kind people at the 
head of it, if I can find such, and there shall 
be others to go round the streets night and 
day and search out those who are in need. 
If they ean pay, they may; but they shall 
pay no more for a home than they have paid 
before for a wretched den.” 

“May I ask one question?” said Arnold, 
cantiously. 

“ Fifty, if you like.” 

“Have you any other motive than philan- 
thropy in all this?” 

Mr. Bartledge held his peace for a few 
minutes, the same whimsical, half-pathetic 
smile on his lips. 

“And what if I have?” he said at last. 
“What if there is a face—like one I have 
seen, but not the same—that I choose not 
to forget? What if I fancy that it would 
brighten to know ofthis? It hurts no one.” 


1t. 


home. 


| she said, as she turned back into the house. 
“The place must be dull like to such as 
them.” 

When Ella went up stairs she found all 
Mr. Bartledge’s books lying in piles on the 
table, and with them a note for her asking 
her to accept them, since it was diflicult to 
move them round from place to place. 

This gift and the sight of the empty room 
brought the tears to her eyes—for the first 
time and the last time. After that, if there 
was any blankness in her life, any light gone 
out of it, she did not inquire even of her- 
self the cause, but worked on with the steady 
persistency that seemed more akin to a force 
| of nature than a wavering buman will. 

Year after year went by. There was some 
sickness and many needs for money in the 
| family; it was more than five years before 
| She had the means in her hands to carry out 
| her long purpose. She was a woman of 
| twenty-five when she left her home and 
went to a distant school, where girls of ten 
and twelve were able to surpass her in the 
simplest class- work. Every thing was 
jagainst her at first. Her ways were not 
like theirs, her speech was rade and un- 
cultivated, her mind an intellectual blank. 
All the suppleness and quick memory of 
early youth were gone. The scholars won- 
dered greatly, and not a few ridiculed, to see 
that sober, elderly face among their own 
round, dimpled ones, 

She persevered through all, spending days 
over tasks that took others hours, but still 
mastering them. Her reward began on the 
day when she opened the covers of those 
old books her friend had left her, and found 
them no longer speaking an unknown tongue. 

Four years of work, and then one battle 
was ended. With nearly half her life be- 
hind her, she stood at last where other girls 
of eighteen could stand without care or fore- 
thought, and thanked God that she stood 
there. In all that time she had not been 
without friends who saw and loved the 
grand, simple strength of character that had 
written itself out upon her face. The influ- 
ence of some of these gave her a place as 
teacher in a quiet country school. 
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Now her thoughts went back to Jennie, 
and to the second part of her work, which 
was just beginning. The little child was 
srowing into girlhood, with a face of dream- 
like beauty, and a nature as restless and un- 
She had none of 
lla’s peacefulness; she hated monotony, 


disciplined as any gypsy. 
| 
hated home, hated all the conditions of her 
life, and longed for the excitement of new 
In her short 
visits home Ella saw enough of this to make 
her anxious, but even she had no idea of the 
extent of the mischief. She worked the 
harder, and in two years was able to write 
Jennie was only 
sixteen; she should go to school now like 
other girls, and be spared all the difficulties 

it had hedged her sister in. 

The answer to this came in Mrs. Marten’s 
handwriting, searcely legible for bad spell- 

¢, and blotted with tears. Jennie was 
gone—had run away from home, no one 
knew where, without leaving a word be- 
hind her. Close on this letter followed a 
telegram, that was given to Ella as she sat 
nearly stupefied by the blow. It was very 
brief, dated from “ Home for Women,” and 
signed “John Bartledge.” Jennie Marten 


enes and new companions. 


for her sister to join her. 


ter come to her at once? 

Ten hours later Ella was standing by her 
Jennie told her every 
of her discontent so long concealed, 


sister’s bedside. 
thing: 
of her longing for change, of her flight from 
home with just money enough to take her 
to the city; the bewildering plunge into its 
iproar, the vain search for work, the home- 
less wandering about the streets, the perils 
that had quickly hemmed in so friendless 
and lovely a face, and her final rescue by 
one of the kind people from the ‘“ Home,” 
whose business it was to search for and 
Mr. Bartledge had heard 
her naine during a chance visit, recognized 
it, obtained from her her sister’s address, 
and sent off the telegram. 


save such as she. 


The child was so deeply frightened and | had resolved. 
penitent that Ella:had not the heart to | you now,” he said. 


blame her, or do any thing but stroke soft- | 


ly the yellow hair while she told her of the 


wished if she had only waited—that would 
still give it if she would promise to trust 
her sister. 

Before they went, Ella saw Mr. Bartledge 
for.a few minutes. It was a strange meet- 
ing between the two who had parted so 
long ago. 

She was a middle-aged woman, like, and 
yet so unlike, the girl he remembered; he 
a man of fifty, for whom life had settled 
into fixed grooves that could not be al- 
tered. 

In a few broken words she tried to let 


him know her gratitude for her sister’s safe- | 


ty, her wonder. that it should have been in- 


| before her. 
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directly through his agency. His wonder 
was greater than hers if she had but known 
it. He told her all about his work, his hopes 
and projects, and in xeturn drew from her 
something of the struggles she had passed 
through since he left her. 

At last the time had come when these 
two could understand each other, and it had 
come too late for them to be more than 
friends. He had too delicate a sense of 


| honor not to know that such a decision once 


made, and for such a cause, could not be re- 
versed; and at the same time was too old 
not to have fallen into the habit of aequies- 
cence with unchangeable things. He only 
had a faint misgiving whether that decision 
—though made for her happiness as well as 
his own—was not a mistaken one; and a 
faint impulse to ask her, some time, when 
they were both near the end of work, if he 
had been right or wrong. 

As he looked at her noble face, still bear- 
ing the marks of what it had overcome 
not to mar it, but to make it a help to the 


| weak—it occurred to him how fitted she 


was to carry out the work he had begun. 
He could not tell her this now, for her sis- 


| ter needed her, but by-and-by he resolved to 
was safe with them, but ill; could her sis- | 


go to her again. 
So she went away, taking Jennie with 
her. He himself left home to travel; and 


} again the years drifted in between them. 


Jennie was sent to school, and a whole 
world of new hopes and possibilities opened 
As Frank Arnold had once said, 
she was very dependent upon circumstances. 
In the bright life her sister’s long love had 
made possible, she grew and blossomed like 
a beautiful flower, drawing all hearts to her 
by the spell of her face alone. But it was 
a flower that could not long be unclaimed, 


} and the time came when Ella saw the wed- 
| ding veil thrown over the young head. Her 
{treasure had gone from her into a happy 


and honored home. 

Then John Bartledge came to her as he 
“There is nothing to keep 
“ Jennie does not need 
you, and I have sometimes thonght you 


|might like to help those among whom you 
plan that would have given her all she | 


onee lived.” 
He told her of the Home he had built, of 
its years of work, of all the many women it 


an old faney of years ago came back to him 
vividly, for her face did brighten and smile, 
as he had thought that visionary face might 
smile, to hear what he had done. 

“And how can I help you?” she said at 
| last, simply. 
| “J want you to come and take charge of 
|this Home, if you will. The girls need a 
| friend who was once like them, and is now 
| high above them, to show them what they 
may become. I have had those who were 
good and kind, but they could not say to 


| 
= saved and blessed; and as he spoke, 
| 


| 
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my girls, ‘I know; I understand; for Ihave 
been through it all.” 
Ella interrupted him, with the tears fall- 


ing over her face as they had not fallen for | 


any sorrows of her own: 


“T do know; I do understand,” she s:z.id. | 


“With all my heart I will love them and 
try to help them if you will let me. I can 
come as soon as you are ready forme. And 
I know now,” she added, in the tone of one 
solving a long problem—* I know now what 
all those years were for.” 

She went back to the city with him, and 
he saw her in her place at last—the place 
that had been waiting for her so many years. 
He saw her the light and hope of the unfor- 


: é | 
tunate, the misguided, and the weak. He 


saw her with her sister’s children in her 
arms, and her sister’s happiness gladdening 
all her quiet ways. 

And at last, when they were both old and 


near the end of work, he told her of the love | 


he had once longed to give her, and asked 


her, as he had so often asked himself, * Was | 
I right in leaving you, or was it all a mis- | 


take ?” 


She looked at Jennie’s child sitting on 


the floor at play, and then up into his face, | 


with a smile he never forgot to the end of 
his life. “You did right. Any other way 
would have made us both unhappy—even 
if that was the only thing to think of.” 

“Ella, you are always happy now ?” 

Without seeming to notice the question, 
she said, slowly, “Do you remember the 
books I used to read when you were there 
—the ones I could not understand? I was 
thinking of them to night, and of the words 
in one of them: that we may do without 
happiness, and instead find blessedness.” 
Looking again at Jennie’s child, and from 
the child to her friend, she said, earnestly, 
“JT have found it.” 

He held her hand, calling her by name, 
as he had called her in her childhood, and 
seeing neither the gray hair nor the wrin- 
kles, but only the young face that had hid. 
den away behind that mask. 

But there was one thing she never told 
him, one secret she kept to herself. It was 
the secret of the money she had given to 
Aunt Eunice. “If I had kept it and used 
it,” she thought often, “I should have been 
|his wife. I think he will be glad when he 
knows.” 

And it was not many years before he knew. 
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T is a difficult piece of navigation from 
the Sandheads, at the mouth of the 
Hoogly branch of the Ganges, to the port 
and harbor of Calcutta. The Sandheads 
appear more imaginary than real to the 


| difficulties to encounter, and the pilot needs 
| a sharp eye, and must keep it well open.” 
| We follow the buoys, and steam on and on. 
| Soon we see a dark line on the horizon, and 


| know that the land is before us. It is Sau- 


stranger, as they are under water, and there- | gur Island—a densely wooded spot many 
fore present neither heads nor bodies to the miles in area, but rising only a few feet ont 
eye. The light-ship and pilot-brig are an- lof the water, and seamed and traversed by 
chored there, and thence to the northward | numerous bayous and ereeks. Here come 
one sees a winding line of buoys, which | the wood-cutters who supply Caleutta with 


mark the channel. No land is in sight as 
yet, and it does not require a heavy strain 
on the imagination to believe that we are 
in mid-ocean, and looking at the spot where 
a submarine cable has been lost and is 
awaiting recovery. The treacherous sands 
extend far out from shore, and as they are 
constantly shifting, the channel is not the 
same from year to year, and sometimes not 
from month to month. “You see what an 
excellent means of defense we have in case 
of war,” said the captain of the Madura, as 
we looked out from the bridge of that steam- 
er; “we have only to take up the buoys, 
and no hostile fleet could find its way in- 
side, even if it had all the pilots in the serv- 
ice to assist in the effort. No one can fol- 
low the channel without these buoys, no 
matter how often he may have been over 
the route. The maintenance of the harbor 
of Caleutta and its entrances is a matter 
of great expense, and has been a puzzle to 
many of the best engineers. Even after 
we enter the river we have a good many 


| fuel, and occasionally (much against their 
will) furnish a good meal for the tigers for 
which Saugur is famous. The jungle is 
dense, and the tigers find in it a secure 
cover. They lurk in the vicinity of the 
paths, and spring upon their victims with- 
out a sound of warning. Formerly they 
were numerous, but their numbers have 
been thinned by the intrepid hunter, and 
by the tidal wave which swept ever the 
island a few years ago and laid it under 
water for several hours. All the low land 
at the mouth of the Hoogly was inundated, 
and the wave reached to Caleutta, where 
it cansed enormous damage to the shipping. 
Thousands of lives were lost, and the terri- 
ble visitation fills a melancholy page in the 
annals of the City of Palaces. 

All day we are steaming onward, winding 
our way along the tortuous Hoogly. The 
banks are low and flat, and present few ob- 
| jects of interest, so that it is not at all sur- 
| prising that we fall asleep occasionally as 
| we recline in our arm-chairs 6n the sultry 
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deck. The double awning over our heads 
barely serves to keep out the rays of the 
tropical sun, azd though it is in the month 
of January, our overcoats lie forgotten in 
the cabin beneath us. Late in the after- 
noon the white walls of the King of Oude’s 
palace come into view, and we realize that 
we are approaching Calcutta. The king 
has lived here under the eye of the govern- 
ment authorities ever since his overthrow 
at the time of the mutiny; he can do pretty 
much as he likes within its walls, but he 
can not venture outside without permission, 
and as for returning to his former capital, 
that is quite out of the question. He re- 
ceives a liberal allowance from the govern- 
nent, is very much married, as he can count 
1is Wives by the dozen, and has busied him- 
self with making a collection of birds, beasts, | 
snakes, and other agreeable things, until he 
has formed a very creditable museum. Nu- | 
merous stories are told about his way of | 
life, and if the half of them have even the 
shadow of truth, he is not a gentleman 
whom one would wish to know very inti- 
mately. His palace has a fine situation on 
the bank of the river, and altogether he is 
far more fortunate than the majority of ex- 
iled kings. 

The forest of shipping, the roofs and 
domes of the city, and the great bridge 
over the Hoogly indicate the end of our voy- 


} 
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age. The Madura anchors in mid-stream, | 
and we descend her ladder to the swarm 


of boats that seek our patronage. 
much?” we demand of the nearest boatman 

a dark-skinned native, whose clothing 
consists principally of his sun-hardened 
skin. He holds up four fingers of his right 
hand, and pronounces the word “rupee,” 
meaning that for four rupees (two dollars) 


he will transport us ashore. There are two | 


of us, a German fellow-traveller and myself, 
and we demur to paying a dollar apiece. A 
second boatman offers to take us for three 
rupees; the original Jacobs falls to two; 
the other descends to one rupee, and we 
finally close the bargain with our first love 
at eight annas, or half a rupee. When you 
travel in the East you will speedily learn 
that the price asked for a thing or a service 
is no criterion of its value. You must doa 
great deal of bargaining before you make a 
trade, and even then you do not always 
come out satisfactorily. At Point-de-Galle, 
in Ceylon, I bought some amethysts, for 
which the dealer asked at the beginning 
a hundred rupees. I secured the entire lot 
for one rupee, and walked off triumphantly, 
to learn a little later that I had paid at 
least twice the value of the gems. Boat- 
men, cabmen, porters, et id omne genus all 
the world over, have an exalted idea of the 
importance of their services, and nowhere 
more so than in the East. They sometimes 
combine and make a “ corner” of prices, and 


“ How | 
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then you are at their merey; but this is not 
generally the case in India. Chinese and 
Malays understand this peculiarity of busi- 
ness much better than do their fellows in 
the land of the Shasta and the Vedas. 

There is a horde of porters at the land- 
ing, and near by we find gharries and pal- 
ankeens in abundance. The palankeen is 
peculiarly Indian, and consists of a box 
about seven feet long by three in height 
and four in width, with sliding doors on 
each side. A pole protrudes from either 
end, and rests on the shoulders of the men 
who are to carry it. To enter the palan- 
keen you rest your hands on the edge of 
the floor, then bow your head and spring 
backward, so as to take a recumbent posi- 
tion on the inside. We are doubtful of our 
ability to perform the trick gracefully, and 
therefore we put off our experiment to a 
future day, and enter a gharry. ‘This is not 
altogether unfamiliar to us, as it is nothing 
more nor less than a four-wheeled cab, very 
comfortable for two persons, and capable 
| of holding four at a pinch, though it would 
require much pinching to make it contain 

four individuals like ourselves. The ghar- 
ry takes us along the level streets, past the 
| palace of the Governor-General, the new 
| court-house, and other fine edifices, and 
}lands us at the door of the Great Eastern 
| Hotel—a huge caravansary, whose extent 
is only equalled by its wretchedness as an 
inn. When we have secured our rooms, the 
manager asks us to select our servants, and 
he points to a score or more of natives who 
| have filed in from a court-yard and formed 
|in line like a company of soldiers. He ex- 
| plains that each of us is to have a servant 
for his exclusive employment, and that the 
rate to be paid is one English shilling 
(twenty-four cents) daily per man. We se- 
lect our men, and send them for our lug- 
gage, and when it arrives we make ready 
|for dinner. My servant does not appear at 
| table, and I am waited upon by my friend’s. 
| When the meal is over, I hunt up the de- 
linquent, and find that he belongs to a caste 
which is not allowed to serve at table. The 
| fellow pleads so hard to be retained that I 
| appeal to the manager, who assigns me an- 
| other servant for the table, while I keep the 
| first for my room. Thus I had two personal 
attendants during my stay in Caleutta, and 
| between them I was about half served, or 
perhaps less than half. The dining-room 
seated something like sixty people, and the 
sixty had as many servants. With an at- 
tendant for each person at table, the waits 
were very long, and it was fortunate that 
my sugary disposition could only find an 
| equal in the not-to-be-rufiled serenity of my 
friend; otherwise we might have complain- 
| ed of the inefficient service, and we did, but 
| to no purpose. 

| Calcutta stands on a perfectly level plain ; 


| 
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its streets are wide; and as there has been 
no effort to crowd buildings clos« ly togeth- 
The 


population is not far from half a million, 
and ineludes Hindoos, Moslems, Christians, 


er, the city covers a considerable area. 


and Buddhists, with a miscellaneons lot “too 
The 
prise more than half the population; there 
150,000 Moslems and about 25,000 Chris- 
and Enurasians. 
Phis last word was the invention of the Mar- 
quis of Hastings, and was intended to desig- 
nate the offspring of European fathers and 
native mothers. Asarule they are not famed 
for their ability; and it of 
them, as of similar people in other lands, that 


numerous to mention.” Hindoos com- 
are 


mostly Kurepeans 


tians, 


has been said 


they possess the vices of both their parent 
races, With the virtues of neither. 
fact, many 


in 
of the Eurasians have attained 
high positions in commercial and other em- 
ployments, and various public offices are filled 
by them. 


Some 


Nearly all of them wear the Euro- 
pean dress, and have adapted themselves to 


the foreign rather than to the native styles | 


On the streets the 
costumes forms a picturesque 


of living. mingling of 
Red 
turbans and white, blue turbans and gray, 
skull-caps, tarbooshes, straw hats, and sola 
topees are thrown together like the combi- 
nations of a kaleidoscope; but the turbans 
are most numerous, and frequently crowd 
some of the other head-gear out of sight. 
I'he rarest of these things is the sola topee, or 
ventilating hat—an excellent device to pro- 
tect the head from the effect of the tropical 
sun. It is worn almost exclusively by Eu- 
ropeans, is made of pith, covered with white 
cloth, and is so contrived that the air may 
freely circulate around the cranium of the 
wearer, 


scene, 


use. With the sola topee a sun-stroke is 
next to impossible 
jonrners in the East. 
The English have done much for Calcut- 
ta, and an inhabitant of two hundred years 


at least so say the so- 


ago would hardly recognize his old home | 


should he revisit it to-day. There are many 
public buildings that would do honor to any 


beautiful little parks, handsome lawns, arti- 
ficial ponds, and the like, which collectively 
Along the 
of the river is a magnificent road, 
known as the Maidan; and here comes the 
society of Caleutta for its daily drive near 
the hour of sunset. The scene is a brilliant 
one, as we have,in addition to the showy 
equipages of the European residents, some 


present considerable attraction. 
bank 


very dashing and gorgeous turn-outs belong- 
ing to native princes and other millionaires. 
Drivers and footmen are in native dress so 
constructed as to present the most attractive 
colors in the most attractive forms. 
and blue 


| by means of iron cables. 


Many of these hats have found | 
their way to America, and it would be well | 
if they should come into fashion for summer | 


| to the Howrah station of the East 


Red | 


and green turbans roll by you in| 
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endless succession, until you begin to won 
der when the swift-flowing panorama wil! 
end. Those whose rank allows it have tly 
additional attraction of outriders, and th 
fellows are by no means less picturesqu 
than the rest. The drive lasts an hour o1 
so; and when dusk fairly comes, the cay 
riages file away, and the Maidan is one, 
more quiet. Following the bank south 
ward, we come to the palace of the King of 
Oude, already mentioned ; following it to the 
northward, we pass a line of huge war 


houses facing the river, and reach one of 
the triumphs of engineering skill 
bridge over the Hoogly. 

This work deserves more than passing 
mention, as it is, I believe, the largest of its 
kind in the world. Owing to the treacher- 
ous sands of the river and the great depth 
required for the piers of a fixed bridge, it 


the great 


|} was determined to make a floating one, so 


that it could be economically constructed 
The 
bridge is more than 1500 feet long from abut- 
ment toabutment, has a roadway forty-eight 
feet wide, with foot-paths seven feet broad, 
on each side, and is said to have cost at the 
rate of ten dollars for each square foot of 
platform. 


and easily repaired in case of accident. 


The platform is of wood resting 
on iron girders, which are supported twenty- 
four feet above the water by means of timber 
trusses resting on iron pontoons. There are 
twenty-eight of these pontoons, each 160 
feet long and ten feet broad; they are each 
divided into eleven water-tight compart- 
ments, and moored both up and down stream 
Viewed from the 
lower part of the harbor, as one approaches 
Calcutta from the sea, the bridge appears 
like a massive fixed structure, and one hears 
with hesitation that it is only a floating af- 
fair resting on pontoons. This is one of the 


|}many benetits that the English occupation 


has conferred upon Caleutta. 

To go north by rail we cross this bridg 
Indian 
At the time of the mutiny, in 
1857, there were less than two hundred miles 


Railway. 


| of railway in India; now there are six thou- 
| . . . 

| sand and odd miles, and by zigzagging across 
European capital; there are public gardens, | 


country somewhat it is possible to travel by 


| rail from Tuticorin, at the southern extrem- 


ity of the peninsula, to Lahore and Mooltan, 
near the northern frontier. Nearly all the 
lines have been constructed under a govern- 


| ment guarantee on the investment, and the 
government has had much to say about the 


location. The railways are of great impor- 
tance as a military atm. Had they existed 
in 1857, or even had the single line from 


| Calentta to Delhi been opened, the mutiny 
| would have proved of little account. 
|section from Calcutta to Ranegunge (120 


The 


miles) was in working order at that time, 
and even this comparatively short line was 
of very great advantage. There is an in- 








teresting incident connected with its his- 
tory and that of the movement of troops for 
suppressing the outbreak. 

As soon as the mutir y assumed serious 
proportions, urgent demands for aid were 
sent to Madras, Bombay, and other points, 
and orders were issued for all available 
forces to be put in motion as fast as possi- 
ble. The Madras Fusileers, Colonel Neill, 
were the first to reach Calcutta; they ar- 
rived late one afternoon, and immediately | 
roceeded to the railway station. The train | 


| 


for Ranegunge was on the point of starting, 
and there would be no other train for twen- | 
ty-four hours. 

Neill asked for ten minutes’ delay, and 
promised to have his men and baggage on 
board at the end of that time. The station- 
master refused, and said the train must 
leave immediately. 

“Give me only five minutes,” said Neill. 

“No,” answered the station-master, and 
he raised his hand to give the signal for de- 
parture. 

Neill seized the hand, and greeted the 
astonished oflicer with an emphatic, “I ar- | 
rest you.” 


Two soldiers sprang at once to the sta- | 
tion-master’s side and held him under ar- | 
rest; two others mounted the locomotive | 
and performed a similar service with the 
engine-driver. In a quarter of an hour all 
was ready, the prisoners were released, and 
the train moved away. The day thus gain- 
ed enabled the Madras Fusileers to reach 
Benares a few hours before the time set for | 
the mutiny of the native garrison, The mu- | 
tiny occurred, according to programme, at | 
the morning parade, but it was of short du- | 
ration, owing to the unexpected presence of 
Neill and his regiment. Many an English 


life was saved by the sudden proclamation 
of martial law in the railway station at Cal- 
cutta, 

The general direction of the railway from 
Caleutta to the Indus is northwesterly. 
Benares is 476 miles away, Allahabad is 
nearly a hundred miles further, Cawnpore 
another hundred. Delhi is 955 miles from 
the capital, and when we step from the train 
af Sher Shah, eleven miles beyond Mooltan, 
we are 1510 miles away from the spot where 
Neill arrested the station-master and made 
his first recorded essay at railway manage- 
ment. From Sher Shah we can proceed by 
steamboat on the Indus to Kotree, in Scinde, 
whence another railway will carry us 150 
miles to Kurrachee (Kur-rach-ee), near the 
entrance of the Persian Gulf. Here are 
several branches intended as feeders to the 
main line, and also as military conveniences, 
notably one from Benares to Lucknow, and 
another from Cawnpore (city of bloody 
memory) to Lucknow. In fact, the Presi- 
dency of Bengal has an excellent equipment 
of railways, and one has only to study the 
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map to ascertain that the line runs ¢onven- 
iently near to the frontier of Afghanistan. 
The movement of troops and supplies is the 
merest tritle compared to a similar operation 
twenty years ago. The East Indian Rail- 
way Company has a branch from Allahabad 
to Jubbulpore, where it meets the great In- 
dian Peninsula Railway from Bombay. You 
can ride without change of carriages from 
Bombay to Calcutta, the distance being 1400 
miles, and the time sixty hours. 

From Bombay there is a line northward 
to Baroda, and another southward to Mad- 
ras. The net-work in the Bombay and 
Madras presidencies is quite as good as that 
of the Bengal Presidency, and one may trav- 
el by rail, as before stated, “ to the jumping- 
off place” for Ceylon and the southern isl- 
ands. From the foot of the Himalayas and 


|the Hindoo Coosh the iron horse has a 
|pathway to Cape Comorin and the tepid 


waters of the tropic seas. In the north he 
drinks the melted snows from the loftiest 
mountains on the globe; in the south he 
sniffs the spice-laden breezes from palm-clad 
Ceylon, and sees the pole-star hugging the 
horizon and anticipating the advent of the 
Southern Cross. 

One can not travel in India without see- 
ing much of the army, and we can hardly 


read or think of the former without includ- 


ing the latter. Foreign rule in India has 
always been an affair of arms, whether it be 
the Dutch and Portuguese occupations on 
the west coast, the French on the east, or 
the more recent English one of nearly the 
whole peninsula. The French refer, in no 
pleasant words, to the time when the Eng- 
lish had a slight hold upon India and them- 
selves a strong one, when the whole country 
was supposed to lie at the feet of the ad- 
venturous Dupleix. On a changé tout cela, 
and now the French possessions in India 
comprise Pondicherry and a little area of 
territory behind it hardly larger than a 
county of New York or Ohio. French arms 
were unsuccessful, while British arms were 
victorious, and therein lies the whole story. 
Oddly enough, there is a French possession 
two miles square on the banks of the Gan- 
ges, twenty-two miles north of Calcutta, 
It is known as Chandernagore, and at one 
time the French entertained the idea of 
making it the metropolis of India. Lord 
Clive crushed this design. At present it 
has little importance and but a small popu- 
lation. It receives from the English gov- 
ernment an annual tribute of three hundred 
chests of opium on condition that the in- 
habitants will not cultivate that article or 
interfere with the salt monopoly. The Eng- 
lish have repeatedly attempted the purchase 
of Chandernagore and Pondicherry, but the 
offer has been steadily refused, although the 
French possessions in India are a heavy ex- 
pense every year to the Gallic government. 
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Previous to the mutiny in 1857 the army 
in India was very largely composed of na- 
tive here about 240,000 
men in the various arms of the service seat- 
More 
in round 


soldiers. were 
tered through the three presidencies. 


than half of these were in Bengal 


figures 120,000 natives and 20,000 Europeans. | 
The European troops were in small detach- 


ments here and there. 


north. Some of the forts and mil 
itary posts had only a company or so, and 


extreme 


guard. 
Meerut 
M 


When the news of the outbreak at 
reached Allahabad, on the 
ay, 1857, the fort did not contain a single 
European soldier except the magazine staff 
Six hundred native 
composed the gar- 
ri The troops made the most earnest 
protestations of loyalty, and demanded to 
be led against the mutineers in the north. 


of less than a dozen! 
troops and their officers 


son. 


A report of their offer was telegraphed to the | 
Governor-General, who answered it with a| 


commendatory 


message, 
the soldiers on parade, and received with 


loud cheers. The officers were convinced 


that the regiment would stand by its colors, | 


and when the parade was over they return- 
ed to their quarters in the calm security 
which is born of perfect faith. At nine 
o'clock that very evening the regiment rose, 
murdered its officers, and then proceeded to 
the town, where they were joined by the 
whole population. 
rasian that could be found was slaughter- 
ed, and every house, shop, or other building 
belonging to the hated foreigner was plun- 
dered of its contents. 

Scenes similar to the above were enacted 
at a dozen places, and were rendered possi- 
ble by the great disproportion between th« 
native and the European troops. It is not 
my purpose nor have I the space to give 
ever so brief a history of the mutiny, which 
has been copiously written by survivors of 
those terrible days. But the whole history 


not 


has 
written in all its ghastly details. The pen 
would and the ink cease to flow 
should I attempt to repeat the stories that 
were told me at Lucknow, at Cawnpore, at 


corrode 


Delhi, by men who passed through the hor- | 


rors of 57, and live to-recount them. The 
fireside narrations of my New England boy- 
hood, when we heard, with staring eyes and 
rustling hair, the barbarities of the Ameri- 
can savage toward the early settlers, are as 
nothing when compared with the annals of 
the mutiny as one learns them in India. 

A most radical change has been wrought 
in the army of India in the last twenty 
years. Before the mutiny every regiment, 
whether horse or foot, had twenty-four Eng- 
lish officers, which is very nearly the pro- 
portion for the English regiment at home. 


|In ax 
| plement of native officers for each company, 
| W ho had been promoted from the ranks, and 


Some regiments were | 
in Burmah, and some in the Punjab, in the } 


| : re 
| terrible events of ’57 
in others there was not even a corporal’s | 


12th of | 


This was read to | 


Every European or Eu- | 


been and probably never will be | 
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tition to these there was a full com- 


were generally so old that they were about 
as useful as so many dummies. The natives 
were not allowed to rise above the rank 
of company officers, through a fear—wel] 
grounded, as the mutiny showed —that they 
might turn their knowledge and abilities 
against their instructors. The rebels were 
without skillful leaders, and during all the 
not 


one man among 
them rose to prominence. 


At Lucknow | 
went through the Resideney, where the lit- 
tle handful of defenders held out so long 
| against the besiegers, waiting for the relief 
| which came at last. My guide on that oc- 
casion was the heroic Kavanagh, who, dis- 
guised as a native, took his life in his hands 
and went out from the Residency and through 
| the rebel lines to meet Sir Colin Campbell 
and show him the road by which he might 
best advance. “There were fifty thousand 
|rebels besieging us,” said Kavanagh, 
we were less than a thousand. 


“and 
If they had 
| possessed any leadership, they might have 
| captured the place.with comparative ease. 
| But they kept assailing us at the points 
| best capable of defense and best defended. 
We had a semaphore telegraph on the tower 
of the Residency, with which we maintained 
communication with the Alumbagh, where 
Havelock left his baggage when he came to 
our relief. The rebels naturally tried to de 
stroy the tower, but they didn’t know how. 
All through the siege they cannonaded the 
| top of it; most of their shot went over, and 
those that struck only knocked away a few 
| bricks atatime. Any English officer would 
| have aimed his guns at the base of the tow- 
| er, and undermined it in a few hours; but 
|}not one of all the rebels seems to have 
| thought of that. After Havelock came into 

Lucknow the rebels concentrated their en- 
ergies upon the road by which he had ad- 
vanced, on the theory that any other reliev- 
ing force would certainly take the same 
route. They left all other roads quite un- 
guarded, and it was to show Sir Colin one 
of these that I went out as I did.” I shall 
never forget that sunny morning when I sat 
at the foot of Sir Henry Lawrence’s monu- 
ment in front of the blackened and cram- 
bling walls of the Residency, and heard from 
the lips of Kavanagh the story of the siege 
of Lucknow and the brave deeds of the 
herr and women who suffered and hoped 





and prayed during many weary days. Hon- 
or and glorious memory to Lucknow’s dead, 
and glorious praise to its living! 

At present each cavalry and infantry regi- 
| ment has only eight officers, including the 
| surgeon. They are not attached to compa- 

nies, but are enumerated as follows: com- 
| mandant, second commandant, squadron of- 
ficer, adjutant, quartermaster, and first and 


| honor 
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second subalterns. Each company is led | 
by its native captain. None of the Euro- | 
peans are attached to the companies, but | 
are supposed to lead the regiments by wings 
or squadrons whenever in battle. There are 
many arguments advanced both for and 
against the system, and opinions concerning 
it are greatly divided. Some of the English 
officers contend that it gives too much pow- 
er into native hands, and that the peril to 
the country is greater than before the mu- 
tiny, while others argue that it secures a 
much better and more efficient class of na- 
tive officers, who are far more likely to re- 
main true to their colors than the captains 
of the old régime, who obtained their places 
by seniority, and were often ignorant and 
of low caste. The present native officers 
are drawn from what may be called the ar- 


| would be no common cause for one. 


| greater or less importance. 


istocracy of India, and are appointed to| 


their places asin England. As to the rank 
and file, the system which gave the oppor- 
tunity for the mutiny has been wholly aban- 
doned. In the old organization the regi- 
ments were often composed wholly or in 
great part of men of a single caste, religion, 
or nativity, and thus it was easy to reach 
all by the argument necessary for a single 
individual. The Brahmin regiments revolt- 
ed because the cartridges compelled them 


As there can be no affinity under such cir- 
cumstances, there can be no plot, since there 
Accord- 
ing to the figures of Sir Garnet Wolseley, the 
native army of Bengal contained last year 
6000 or 7000 Hindoostanee Moslems, 8000 or 
9000 Rajpoots, about 2000 Jats, 6000 low- 
caste Hindoostanees, 6000 Punjabee Moslems, 
1000 Hindoos, 12,000 Sikhs, 1200 Mwybee 


| Sikhs, 5000 Afghans and Pathans, 5000 or 


6000 Goorkhas, about 4000 Dogras and oth- 
er hill tribes, with other classifications of 
None of the 


|regiments are allowed to stay long in one 


place, and whenever the exigencies of a re- 


| view cause a large concentration of native 


troops, there is a large British force con- 
veniently at hand and taking part in the 


| 
| mancuvres. 


In the old system the artillery was nearly 
all in native hands, and this circumstance 
added very largely, perhaps more than any 


| Other, to the temporary success of the mu- 


tiny. At present all the artillerymen are 


| English, with the exception of a few mount- 


ain batteries, which are maintained exclu- 


sively for service in the northern provinces. 
| The reason for this is not readily apparent 


| the native soldier for artillery 


(as they believed) to touch their lips to} 


grease from the cow 
sacred; others rebelled because they were 
to change the shape of their caps, and oth- 
ers for other reasons. I will illustrate by 
supposing that we have an army before us 
of twenty regiments, one entirely of Irish 
nationality, another of German, another of 
Italian, and so on through the list. 
this army into mutiny we must convince the 
Irish that it is the settled purpose of the 
government to dethrone and exile the Pope, 
destroy Dublin, Cork, and Belfast, and cover 
with a bed of salt the velvet sward of Phe- 
nix Park. To the Germans we must preach 
that an invasion of Vaterland is contem- 
plated, to be followed by the execution of 


the author of “Die Wacht am Rhein” and | 


an animal they held | 


to one unfamiliar with the reverence of 
a reverence 
which comes very near a superstition. The 
moral effect upon him of artillery fire in 
action is very great, equally so in encoura- 


ging its supporters and disheartening those 


against whom it is directed. For storming 
a fortress, charging against a line of infan- 
try, or sustaining an attack of infantry or 


| cavalry, the native troops possess excellent 


To lead | 


the destruction of the works of Schiller | 


and Goethe. 
likewise as regards their country, and we 
must deal with each nationality according 
to its patriotic love. A revolt under such 
circumstances might be a possibility, but 
we could never succeed if the regiments 
were indiscriminately composed of all na- 
tionalities, even though every man were of 
foreign birth. 

Under the new system in India great care 
is taken to mix the various creeds, castes, 
and nativities as much as possible in the 


companies and regiments, and thus destroy | 


or greatly diminish the possibilities of a plot. 
Sometimes the companies are individually 
from one tribe or district, but no two com- 
panies in a regiment are of the same kind. 


To the Italians we must aver | 


qualities; but it would be a risky matter to 
attempt to lead them against a well-served 


battery in full play. Had the Light Brigade 


at Balaklava been composed of native troops 

from India, Tennyson’s immortal poem of 

the famous charge would never have been 
written. 

The native army in India, in all the three 

| presidencies, is not far from 130,000 infantry 


and cavalry. This, it will be seen, is a large 
reduction from the force of 1856, when it 
numbered about 240,000. While the native 


|strength has been diminished, that of the 


English has increased. According to the 
official records, there are now about 75,000 
British troops in the country, and they are 
judiciously distributed so as to make their 
services most readily available in case of 
trouble. The Suez Canal and the large 
transport fleet of England would enable the 
government to make a rapid increase of this 
jarmy in an emergency, while the railway 
jsystem of India would facilitate a rapid 
concentration or distribution. 

Many of the officers of her Majesty’s In- 
dian service are intelligent, industrious, and 
efficient ; but the same can not be said of all. 
| Unhappily there is a large proportion of 
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drones, who waste their substance in riotous 
living, and know little more about the real 
duties of a soldier than a horse knows about 
political economy. The majority of the of- 
ficers, unless I am greatly misinformed, live 
beyond their means, and are consequently 
heavily in debt; and I was repeatedly told 
that the high price of European articles was 
due to the large proportion of accounts which 


could not be collected. The pernicious sys- 


tem of individual credit prevails throughout | 


India; few merchants expect or ask an offi- 
cer or other resident to pay on the spot for 


what he purchases, and the inevitable re- 
sult is that a large number do not pay at 
all. The majority of the officers whom I 


India 


with 


met in seemed 


whist 


to be conver- 
at half-sovereign corners 
than with military tactics, and could at- 
tack a bottle of brandy with greater skill 


more 


sant 


than they could direct a charge upon a hos- | 


tile column. “Of course he is in debt,” said 


an officer with whom I was one day con- | 


versing about 


g an old colonel on his way 
home at the end of thirty years’ service 

“of course he is in debt, and must sacrifice 
half his pension to secure the means of sat- 
isfying the most pressing claims against 
That he would pay all his debts was 
not even hinted, but only those which in- 


convenienced him sorely. 


him.” 


Life in India is 


expensive, owing to the great number of | 


servants necessary for a household, and the 
high cost of supplies of various kinds. 
the pay of an officer is proportionally high, 
and sufficient for his ordinary wants. 
travagance is the rule rather than the ex- 
ception, and there is no indication of an im- 
mediate change. 

It is a notorious fact that the expense 
of British rule in India is something enor- 
mous, and forms a crushing incubus on the 
country. The population is roughly esti- 
mated at a hundred and ninety millions, 
and the average taxation last year in va- 
rious ways amounted to three and three- 
fourth shillings (English) per head. The 
gross production of India for the same time 


averaged thirty-one and a half shillings per | 


head, SO 


cent. of the product. These figures alone 


are enormous, and when we add the opium 


impost and the local and municipal taxes, | 


there is an aggregate of nearly fifty million 
pounds, or two hundred and fifty million 
dollars. In 1857 the total was only about 
half the above amount; there has been no 
increase of population, and though the rail- 
ways have caused a development in many 
parts of the country, it has not kept pace 
with the expenditure. 
poorer. The land tax is a burden so great 
that the cultivation of the soil does not al- 
ways enable a cultivator to obtain the com- 
monest necessities for himself and family, 


But | 


Ex- | 


that the taxes took twelve per | 


According to high | 
authorities, India is every year poorer and | 
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and the condition of the day-laborer is pitifu 
in the extreme. 


The great mass of the peo- 
ple are in a condition of the most wretched 
poverty, want in all its forms stares you 
constantly in the face, and the only way for 
a traveller in India to escape the sight of it 
lis to sail away to some other land. Of al] 
the countries on the globe I have ever vis- 
ited, India is the 


one I least care to see 
again, and largely for the reason given in 
the preceding sentence. In two widely 


separated parts of the great peninsula I 
saw people dying of famine, and their gaunt 
and haggard forms rise before me all too 
often to make memory an unalloyed pleas- 
ure. That India has reached the highest 
point of taxation is londly proclaimed ly 
both native and English residents, and not 
a few Englishmen predict her bankruptey 
before many years shall have rolled away. 
A great portion of the natives are indif- 
ferent to the foreign rule, and some are 
warmly in favor of it, especially those who 
hold offices of greater or less importance, 
and receive a revenue from them. On the 
other hand, I think there can be no ques- 
tion that there is great hostility to the Brit- 
|ish authority, and if the way were open to 
a revolt, with a promise of success, it would 
be speedily forth-coming. Several of the 
native princes, still occupying their thrones, 
maintain armies of their own which are re- 
garded with no friendly eye by the govern- 
ment. Numerically, at least on paper, these 
| armies are stronger than the whole British 
force, native and foreign, but their equip- 
ment, organization, and discipline are far 
| inferior, so that they are not considered for- 
|midable. The most important of these ma- 
tive forces are those of Sindia and the Ni- 
zamj; both these rulers are on the best of 
terms, for the present at any rate, with the 
British. Sindia, who holds the rank of gen- 
eral, has offered his army tothe government 
for a Russian or an Afghan war. Many of 
the smaller rulers are not so well disposed, 
and are only held in check because they 
know that insubordination would take away 
| what little power they possess. That there 
is an under-current of hostility I had va- 
|rious opportunities of knowing. Several 
| times I had conversations with native gen- 
tlemen—some of them the result of intro- 
| duetions by English residents—which were 
| far from complimentary to the rulers of the 
land. In these instances, which I ean not 
specify without violation of confidence ei- 
ther asked or tacitly implied, the list of 
| grievances included the enormous taxation, 
arbitrary enactments of an oppressive char- 
acter, national and individual arrogance, 
together with other things more sentiment- 
al than practical. The English in India 


|leave no doubt to exist that they are the 
| ruling race, and the meanest tramp among 
| them considers himself of more importance 
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and better by blood and birth than the 
highest native prince. It is no wonder 
that the natives should chafe under the 
oke, especially when they in turn conside1 
themselves the superiors in point of race 
and religion, and boast an antiquity far be- 
vond that of the invader. Your servant 
vho will not touch, through fear of pollu- 
tion, the food you eat, can not hold you in 
cat respect. 

The sea bounds India on the west and 
uth and on a part of the east, so that 
here is little probability of a change of 
oundary in those directions. But on the 
north it is quite another thing, and the ree- 
tification of the frontier is an occurrence of 
no remarkable rarity. The case of the farm- 
er who coveted “all the land that joined 
him” comes to mind when we think of Brit- 
sh policy in India, just as it has sometimes 
heen suggested by the policy of the United 
States toward Mexico and Canada. “ Mani- 
fest destiny” is as much English as Ameri- 
can, and means the same on either side of 
the world. There is less of cant and hypoce- 
risy With us than with the English: a1 
American says we want this or that terri- 
tory because it would be a good thing to 





CHAPTER II. 


yODERICK JARDINE was not, I hope, 

& a worse young fellow than most others 
of his age, or less soft-hearted. Yet when 
he had fairly bade good-by to his good, tear- 
ful mother—who, he knew well, would do | 
any thing in the world for him, except let | 
him do what he felt was best for himself— | 
this parting once over, he breathed more 
freely than he had done for many weeks. 
The fogs of Richerden were behind him, and 
before him was la belle France, with its sun- 
shiny climate and its light-hearted people, | 
who seem to take life so much easier than 
we do. He, with his Celtic blood, also liked 
to enjoy life; and whenever he crossed the 
Channel he felt, what Anglo-Saxons seldom 
do fee!—for there is a great mystery in kin- 
ship of race—a hearty sympathy for that | 
sweet French politeness, that bright open- 
air existence, with its simple feeding, its 
innocent amusements, above all, its kindly 
gayety. His heart seemed to open at the 
first clatter of French tongues on Calais 
pier, the first gleam of clear French sun- 
shine down the long, level, poplar-bordered 
roads, the first sight of those queer, heavy- 
looking carts, with the huge Norman horses, 
and the blue-bloused Norman peasant stol- | 
idly following. 

“How nice to be really in France again!” | 
thought he, with a sigh of relief—happily | 
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have, whiie John Bull never wearies of 
talking of the mission of England in the 
East to carry civilization and Christianity 
to benighted lands, and extend the bless- 
ings of commerce. But the blessings afore- 
said result in putting money into Jolin’s 
pocket and taking it away from those whom 
In the interests of civ- 
ilization he does not hesitate to make war 
upon people who prefer to remain undis- 
turbed, and to scatter the blessings of com- 


he seeks to bene fit. 


merece he invades China, captures her fair- 
est city, and compels her government to 
rescind an edict against the importation of 
a poison that was killing many thousands 
of its subjects every year. “It was abso- 
lutely necessary for us to have a market 
for our opium,” said an Englishman with 
whom I once discussed the opium war; 
“India would have become bankrupt with- 
out it, and we could not allow China to 
close her ports against the drug. That's 
the whole case.” The result of my obser- 
vation in the East is that it was the whole 
case, and that the great “mission” of Eng- 
land is based upon a philanthropy that has 
its beginning (and most of its ending) at 
home. 


good mother, driv ing in her 
splendid carriage to pay a series of calls in 
Richerden houses, as handsome and as dull 
asherown. “I wish I could stay here—at 
Amiens, perhaps—and spend the whole day 
in the lovely cathedral. But I suppose it 
is my duty to go right on to Switzerland.” 

“Duty” was a rather new idea in this 
young man’s life, and he did not dislike it— 
just for a change. His “ wild-goose chase” 
had resolved itself into a deliberate purpose, 
or as much so as was possible to his nature 
and at his age. He had not been to Black- 
hall—he hardly knew why, except that his 
mother had thrown a good many impedi- 
ments in the way of the journey, so that 
perceiving she did not like it, he gave it up. 
But he had had a long correspondence with 
Mr. Black, the old factor there, who knew 
all the family affairs. 

From him Roderick discovered that there 
had been, half a century back, three branch- 
es of Jardines, represented by Silence Jar- 
dine, Archibald Jardine, and Heury Jardine, 
his father. These, all second cousins, were 
brought up together at Blackhall. Thence 
Archibald had suddenly disappeared abroad, 
taking his little patrimony. After many 
years he was heard of as a “ pasteur” in 
some Swiss canton—no very great change, 
he having been intended for the Seotch 
Chureh—and he was said to be married, 
with a family. But he had never revived 
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acquaintance with either of his cousins, and 
what were his present circumstances, wheth- 
er even he were alive or dead, nobody knew. 

Still, Roderick had argued, to accept his 


own little inheritance till he knew his cous- | 


in needed nothing, was really impossible. | 


And though Mrs. Jardine reasoned, on the 
other side, that the money was not Archi- 
bald Jardine’s, except conditionally, and to 
search for him was like hunting for a needle 
hay-rick, her more impulsive and roman- 
tic son decided that Archibald Jardine must 
be found, and he, Roderick, was the man to 


lia 


find him. Nor was it so very impossible, 
seeing that Switzerland—Protestant Switz- 


country, and the name was peculiar; also, 
by all accounts, the man himself was pecul- 
iar too—very clever, very eccentric, likely 
to have made his mark wherever he settled. 

“Vl find him, mother, ifhe is to be found,” 


Roderick had cried, considerably excited by | 


choose, courage to win, and faithfulness to 
keep is almost unknown in modern chival- 
ry. As rare, alas! is the woman who de- 
serves to be thus adored. 

Roderick sat meditating in this wise, not 
in the crowded Paris railway, but in the 
empty carriage between Dijon and Pontar- 


| lier, where, in the dim dawn of the winter 


morning, he found himself on the boundary 
of Switzerland—a country which he had 
never yet seen. And, spite of all his notion 
of “duty,” he was conscious of a lurking 
pleasure in being thus forced by “ business” 


| to realize the dream of his life, and see the 
| Alps for the first time. 
erland—is not such a very large extent of | 


As the sun rose and the morning bright- 


| ened—one of those glorious days of St. Mar- 


tin’s summer which make all mountainous 


| regions look so lovely—Roderick felt him- 


self growing strangely excited. The coun- 


| try was not unlike his native Scotland, only 


the quest. It gave him, as he had said, some- | 


thing to do, and (as he did not say, being lit- | 


tle given to self-examination) the pleasure 


was intensified by its being a kindly thing | 


todo. “Afew hundreds don’t matter to me, 
and may matter to him. Besides, the thing 
amuses me.” 

lor, either from eaprice, folly, or a certain 
shyness lest they should discover feelings in 
him which they could not understand, and 
might only langh at, he never pretended to 
his family that he had any interest in life 
beyond amusement. His sisters thought 
Roderick the most unpractical fellow alive ; 
and his mother expressed the utmost aston- 
ishment to see him fulfill his duty in arran- 
ging all business matters connected with 
Miss Jardine’s will—doing all that was ne- 
cessary, and even a little more. 


with the picturesque Swiss cottages dotted 
here and there. From either window he 
looked out on green hill-sides and pleasant 
glens, with dancing burns at the bottom, just 
as if he had been at home. 

“ How my father would have liked this!” 
he said to himself, and sat on the arm of the 


| carriage seat, watching with the eagerness 


of a very boy—what was he but a boy still? 
for the first glimpse of those “eternal 


| snows” which travellers rave about, and 


| 
| 
| 


Was this, perhaps, because in so doing he | 


had found something to interest him, and 
ck eply too ? 
side, appeared a mere invalid existence, idle 
and useless, but underneath was one of the 
noblest and most pathetic lives the young 
man had ever dreamed of; wholly unselfish 
and self-devoted—busy, active, filled up to 


the last with thoughtful care for others; | 


finally going home, out of the empty world 
and not sorry to go home. 

“ T wonder,” thought Roderick, as he look- 
ed at the diamond ring, which, though it 
was a lady’s ring, he determined always to 
wear till he could discover some fair lady to 
give it to-—‘I wonder if I shall ever find 
such a woman to love me—a second Silence 
Jardine ?” 

Ah, foolish fellow! it was always some- 
body’s loving him that he thought about. 
He forgot that the great strength of the 
knights of old was that they loved actively, 
not passively. They chose some noble lady, 
worshipped and served her, fought for her, 
and won her. The man who has will to 


the secret of a life which, out- | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





painters paint, and poets sing of, and which 

he was half inclined to fear would be a great 

“take in,” after all. Ay, even when he 

found himself dashing through the finest bit 

of railway journey he had ever experienced 
the magnificent Val de Travers. 

Every body knows that pass through the 
Jura Mountains, where you dart in and out 
of about a dozen tunnels, catching between 
whiles gleams of the ravine, the wildest 
Roderick had ever seen, a hill-side sloping 
up to the very sky, one mass of trees 
chiefly fir and oak—whose vivid greens and 
yellows glowed in the clear sunshine; and 
a river boiling below, all spray and foam, 
whirling round gray rocks in frantic eddies, 
and with a noise that was heard even above 
the puffing locomotive —nature battling 
with civilization, and almost winning in the 


| fight. 


Still, how grand it was!—every moment 
presenting a new picture, all the finer, per- 
haps, that it was so momentary. Roderick 
could hardly draw his breath for pleasure, 
and for the vague sense that we have in 
youth of “something going to happen”— 
some strange, sweet lifting of the curtain of 
the future, some passionate entering into an 
unknown, delicious world. 

And when gradually the scene grew tamer, 
the huge walls of the pass seemed to lower, 
and the narrow glimpse of blue sky over- 
head to widen, his heart beat, his lips quiv- 
ered; he strained his eyes to see every thing 
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that could be seen—above all, to catch the 
first glimpse of what he surely must be near- 
ing—the lake of Neuchatel. 

Yes, there it was, no mistake about it; a 
long, wide, calm blue water, like an inland 
sea; and beyond it, in an almost endless | 
wavy line, every indentation of which was | 
as perfect as if drawn with a pencil, rose, or | 
rather lay—for they were too distant to be 
more than mere outlines in the horizon— 
the great white Alps. 

Though he was quite alone—or rather be- 
cause he was alone, vr he would certainly not 
have made such a fool of himself—Roder- 
ick sprang to his feet with a cry of pleasure 

pleasure so keen that it even made the | 
tears come into his eyes. No such sight, 
visionary yet real, new yet infinitely bean- | 
tiful, had ever yet burst upon his eyes—eyes 
so like his father’s, dreamy, tender, pas- 
sionate, intense—eyes which from babyhood 
had seemed to foretell the whole story of 
the coming life. If his father, if any one 
who loved him, could have seen them now, 
as he watched the scene before him, at once 
a revelation and a prophecy! Roderick 
could not say why, but he felt as a young 
man would feel at the first sight of the face 
of his first love. 

But few young men have a first love, the 
thing having been already frittered away 
into half a dozen foolish fancies or flirta- 
tions, and fewer still have love at first sight. 
So I doubt not Roderick will be much laugh- 
ed at, as he was conscious he would have 
been at home. The one person who had 
never laughed at him, who despised no 
harmless bit of sentiment, and who hated 
nothing but what was mean and base—his 
father—was away. Grown man as the son 
was, he gulped down a sob, almost like a | 
girl’s, to think of the face which here he 
would involuntarily have turned to to read 
in it the reflection of his own delight—the 
dear face which on earth he should see no | 
more, 

Thus with a sacred sadness that was 
scarcely pain, he found himself nearing the 
little town which he had often heard about 
and traced in maps; nay, he once remem- 
bered getting the “tawse” on his hand be- 
cause, being one of those gentle lads who 
can be very obstinate sometimes, he would 
persist in calling it “ Neufchatel” instead 
of “ Neuchatel.” He had not laughed then, 
but he laughed now at the recollection. 
Long afterward, how strange it all seemed! | 

The lovely day had faded a little; never- | 
theless, having settled himself at the hotel, | 
Roderick started out again to see if his be- | 
loved Alps were still “découverts,” though | 
the “colorization,” which the gargon in- | 
formed him only happened sometimes, did 


| 
not seem likely to happen this sunset. Still, | 


he got a map and tried to find out the out- 


line of the mountains, from Mont Blane at | 
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the one end to the Bernese Alps on the oth- 
er, before they quite melted into mist, as 


} 


they did soon melt, and the lake too. But 


|} he had seen them—seen the Alps, and he 


felt as if he had not been so happy for years. 

He had to hive all his happiness for pri- 
vate consumption during four of the wettest 
of days. Never, even i 


1 his own pluvious 
land, had Roderick seen such a deluge as 
that which shortly swept down upon the 
poor little town hour after hour. It was 
useless to grumble or scold; so he sat, laugh- 


} 


ing at his misfortune, or at the hapless 


Neuchatellerois who went me ekly paddling 


through the flooded streets. Once or twice 
he himself sallied ont and took a melan- 
choly wander by the lake-side, peering 
hopelessly into that abyss of gray mist be- 
yond which had gleamed such a lovely vis- 
ion; but he soon came back again, and 
lounged in the dreary salon, smothering un- 
der the close air of the heated Swiss stoves, 
trying to read a few stray volumes of the 
Tauchnitz Library, and to persuade himself 
he was not a very great fool for having vis- 
ited Switzerland in November, attempting 
vainly to do what any lawyer’s clerk could 
have done equally well, perhaps better. 
For he had only been able to catch one 
clew whereby he might find his cousin. 


| Mr. Black, the Blackhall factor, a strong 


Free-Churchman, had taken some interest 
in a similar disruption in the Swiss Chureh, 
and in one of the controversial writers there- 
in, a “professeur” or “pasteur,” or both—the 
good man’s ideas on the subject were very 
misty—at Neuchatel. To this M. Reynier, 
Roderick brought a letter of introduction, 
but on delivering it found the family were 
still at their summer retreat in the Jura 
Mountains. So he decided to make the best 
of a bad business, and amuse himself till 
they came back. He knew the language 


| that was one comfort—and he was not of 


the stolid Saxon temperament which refuses 
to take in any new ideas, or to see any per- 
fection in things to which it is unaccustom- 
ed. He was a true Celt, impressionable and 
flexible by nature, ready to love, quick to 
hate, until the experience of life should 
teach caution in the one and tolerance in 
the other. “The world will go hard with 
you, my boy,” his father had sometimes said, 
half tenderly, half pensively ; and Roderick, 
shaking his black curls, had only laughed, 
afraid of nothing. 

Nor was he discouraged or afraid now. 
In fact, he rather enjoyed this dropping from 
the clouds—oh, what soaking clonds!—into 
a new place and new people. Not so very 
new after all, for when on Sunday morning 
he followed the dripping multitude up the 
steep street which led to the cathedral 
now a Protestant church—he found every 
thing so like home that but for the lan- 
guage he could have imagined himself “sit- 
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ting under’ his mother’s favorite minister | 


at Richerden. 
to a quaint and beautiful tune, and it was a 


Only when the psalm arose, 


beautiful psalm too, for he read it out of his 
neighbor’s book, beginning, 
Dieu, nous te 


louons, nous t’adorons, Sei- 


it contrasted favorably with the nasal 
hymns which so tormented him in Scotland. 
It was sung not badly, especially by one 


pure high soprano a few seats behind, a 
voice so good that he vainly tried to catch 
sight of the singer; and in its sweet musical 
French it seemed to express what he missed 
the sense of cheerfulness 


To the last verse, 


so often at home 
in religion. 
ont 
idversité, 
1X et notre ame 


**Nous n'esperons, O Dieu, qu’en ta grande |} 
. th 


it nous aider dans no 


Rendre nos jours he contente,” 
the invisible singer behind gave such a pa- 
thos that it right to his heart. The 
young man, called often “ irreligious” by his 
mother, because his religion lay very deep 


went 


down, longed earnestly for those jours heu- | 


reux, that dme contente, and wondered if by 
any means he could attain to the like—he, 
all alone, with nobody to help him to be 
good, hundreds ready to allure him to be 
bad. 

It w: 
incidents which befall us all—only some of 
us note them and others do not 
afterward he 
solemnity, 


remembered it with a strange 
like a person who, believing he 


was walking his own way, on his own feet, | 
finds out that hands unseen, unfelt, have | 


been leading him all the while. 


Plunging back through the muddy streets 


“home”’-—what a ridiculous word !—to the 


dreary hotel, Roderick made up his mind to 
give one day’s more chance to the weather, | 
and to the absent Professeur Reynier, upon | 


whom, and his famille charmante, the gar- 
con dilated enthusiastically ; for every body 
seemed to know every body in this innocent 
little If on did not 
cease raining, and some token did not come 
in answer to his letter and card, Roderick 
resolved to change his quarters, and try 
“fresh woods and pastures new,” take, in 
short, to pleasure instead of duty, and pur- 


town. the morrow it 


sne the search after this vague distant cousin 
no more. 

jut next day in rising, behold! a change. 
And such a change! 

The mist had entirely lifted off from the 
lake. Its wide bosom lay, still gray, but 
motionless and clear in the soft dawn. And 
beyond, their intense purple sharply distinct 
against the bright amber of the sky, was the 
long line of Alps. Through one deep inden- 
tation, between the Jungfrau and the Fen- 
sterhorn, the sun was slowly rising, dyeing 
the snows rose-color, and then, as he mount- 
ed above the cleft, pouring a sudden stream 
of light right across the lake, that “ gold- 


| pecially. 
| more to gather on the distant peaks. 


| closed. 
is a small thing, one of those trifling } 


but long | 
| to pass the evening 
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which always feels like a 
bridge whereon delivered souls might walk. 
they to us or we to them—those that on 
earth we see no more. 

Roderick, 
the same se 


’ 


en path of rays,’ 


as he gazed, was conscious of 
nsation which had come ove1 
him a few days before, that intuition of 
approaching fate—bliss or bale—which by 
those who have it not is esteemed mere fan- 
cy, and supremely ridiculous; and even those 
who have it have need to be rather afraid 
of it, just as a very imaginative person would 
be less in fear of the ghosts he beheld than 
of the ghosts he created. 

“ Absit omen.” murmured Roderick, as hay- 


|ing stood in an eestasy watching the gor- 


geous sunrise, he saw it melt into common 
daylight, as all sunrises do, in November es- 
A dull rainy mist began once 
“An 
other wet day, after all. Richerden itself 
could not be worse than this. Shall I go 
home again ?” 

But it was so ignominious to go home, 
having done nothing, seen nothing, that he 
thought he would make an effort at least to 
get to Berne and back before the short day 
And descending, beside his solitary 
plate at the dreary table-V’héte breakfast 
he found a letter, the daintiest, most polite- 
ly worded billet, inviting him, in the name 
of M.le Professeur and Madame Reynier, 
at their house. 

“Six o’clock, and a soirée! What simple 
folk they must be here!” 

But, finding he could be back in time, he 


jaccepted the invitation in his very best 


French, and started off to the railway sta- 
tion, on his little bit of solitary sight-seeing. 

No one shared his carriage—abroad there 
is a saying that nobody travels first-class 
except fools and Englishmen he ad- 
mired all alone the picturesque country 
which skirts the long chain of lakes; very 
comfortable, but just a trifle dull, Not that 
Roderick disliked his own company; on the 
contrary, he preferred it to that of most 


—SO 


| people he met; but he had had so much of 
| it lately. 


It would have been rather pleas- 
ant to have somebody to whom he could 
say that Berne was a most curious old town, 
with whom he couid have thrown buns to 
the bears, those important personages, “ ren- 
tiers” on theirown account; still better, when 
inquiring his way to the Terrasse, and find- 
ing the view hopeless, the mountains being 
again “ couverts,” he had to content himself 
with admiring the river which flows below 


lit, circling the pretty town like a tender 


arm. Still more would he have liked some- 
body, any body, beside him with whom he 
could lean over the low wall and argue 
about the sensations of the man on horse- 
back who leaped down—Heaven knows how 
many feet—without being killed; and what 
sort of sermons he preached, since, the in- 
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scription says, he at once entered the Church, 

and was a minister in it for many years. 
“Suppose I, Roderick 

jump down now, just to feel a sensation, or 


Jardine, were 


create one—Folly !” 

And laughing at himself and his inordi- 
nate vexation at the dull gray day, the mis- 
erable mountains, the solitude, every thing, 
he went to feed at a restaurant, and lounge 
away the time till the return train. 

Just before it started, by a sudden impulse, 
hoping against hope, he walked back to the 


lerrasse, and turned a last look in the di- | 


rection of the mountains. One instant 


one wonderful, bewildering instant 
then 
“Tf, after death, I open my eyes in para- 
dise, 1 know, I feel, it will look like that.” 
Such the thought which 
through Roderick’s mind—the only thought, 
for every 


was 


passed 


eazing—drinking in through eyes and soul 
a vision utterly undescribable to those who 


have never seen it. 


The Jungfrau in the sunset, spiritualized | 


by a clear amber glory till it resembles 


nothing earthly, only that New Jerusalem | 


“coming down from heaven like a bride 
prepared for her husband”’—Roderick gazed 
and gazed, almost out of himself with ec- 
stasy, thinking of nothing, seeing nothing, 
though there was a little group beside him 
But he never noticed them, till, 
stepping backward, he came against some- 
body, and said, “ Pardon, madame” 
turned and saw it was no madame at all 
mademoiselle. 

She had not observed him—not in the 
ast. Her eyes too were fixed upon the 
mountains in entire absorption—large, calm, 
blue, almost English eyes. And her short 
curly fair hair might have been English too. 
But when at the second “ Pardon” she turn- 


gazing too. 


ed, there was an unmistakable foreign grace | 
and | 


in her slight acknowledgment. She 
her companion, an older lady, exchanged a 
word or two, but it was French, spoken with 


the purest of accents. So if Roderick had 


any hope of finding a country-woman, it | 


faded out at once. 

Faded—as the lovely vision of the Jung- 
frau and Fensterhorn already had begun to 
fade. Yet still the little group stood silently 
gazing, in a common sympathy. Roderick 
never looked even at his young neighbor, un- 
til, suddenly turning, their eyes met. Both 
were full of tears. 


ha 
oD) 


** At the first sight 
They have changed eyes.” 

People dispute this truth, and yet it is a 
truth to some people, and under some cir- 
cumstances. 

Startled to a degree that almost annoyed 
him—bowing instinctively, and then blush- 
ing deeply to think that he had done so, that 
he had taken such a liberty with any stran- 
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to 


and | 


feeling was absorbed into mere | 
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| ger lady, Roderick hurried away, having, in- 
deed, waited so long that his swift young feet 
and the happy tardiness of Swiss railways 
alone saved him from losing his train and 
the Reynier soirée. 

“But I will come back to Berne to-mor- 
row,” thoughthe. “Itisa far prettier town 
than Neuchatel; and—I wonder if she is a 
Bernoise? I wonder if I shall ever see her 
face again ?” 

Just then 


was it possible ?—in the dim 
light a gray gown passed him and slipped 
into a third-class carriage. And he had an 
impression that she wore a gray gown. 

“ Nonsense !’—laughing at himself as he 
in his luxurious “ wagon.” 

“A creature like that couldn't possibly trav- 
| el third-class.” 

So he tried to forget her, and think only 
of the Jungfrau; then, secondarily, of the 
means he must take to interest M. Reynier 
in his for Archibald Jardine, in 
| whom, it must be confessed, his own inter- 
| est was fast dying out. Any thing tedious, 
or dull, or unpleasant, was so new to him. 
He did not appreciate it at all. 

The train being late, he had only just time 
to dart out and fly to his hotel to dress for 
the evening. 

He was not a fop 
Roderick 


jlounged back 


search 


this foolish young 
but he was just a trifle of a dan- 


| dy; that is, he liked to dress well, and was 


particular about minute points of costume. 


| And when dressed he was a goodly young 
then | 


fellow to look at. Even the garcon, who 
smiled secretly at his ordering a voiture for 
a course of a street’s length to M. Reynier’s, 
ve an approving glance to “ce monsieut 


| Anglais.” 


It 


is so much the fashion to make one’s 


| hero grumpy, middle-aged, boorish, plain— 
always snubbing the heroine, and all the 
more adored by her—that I quite hesitate 
to contess how, when 


Roderick descended 
from his mast unnecessary equipage, in com- 
| plete evening dress, with diamond studs and 
| daintily tinted gloves, he was the very op- 
posite of this rather unpleasant personage. 
He had a fine face and a graceful figure, a 
bearing that was “every inch the gentle- 
man,’ and manners—well, he could not 
| have said a harsh or discourteous word to 
a woman—any woman, high or low, ugly or 
| pretty, young or old—for his life! Thus he 
| appeared as he entered the salon of M. le 
Professeur Reynier. 
It was very dimly lighted, with shaded 
lamps, so that at first Roderick distinguish- 
jed nothing; then he became aware of a 
|gray-haired gentleman, a matronly lady, 
and a cloud of young people of different 
|ages, down to quite small children; of a 
courteous and kindly reception, and of pass- 
ing into a salle a manger, where was laid out 
a simple but abundant meal, corresponding 
| to the “ hungry tea” of Scotch habit. Every 
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thing, indeed, was extremely simple—but so 
pretty! from the shiny parquet floor to the 
tastefully decorated table, with its dainty 
china, flowers, and fruit. 
tle the brigh 


rave 


One missed a lit- 
t English fire; and the stove 
a certain to the room—a 
of warm darkness, which, however, 
was not unpleasant; there was a sort of 


closeness 


sense 


mystery about it, 


~ 1 
Roderick g 


rlanced round him at the party, 


evidently quite a family party. There was 


no occasion whatever for the diamond studs | 


and light gloves, which he ardently wished 
he had never put on. But, true to his Celtic 
nature, he began to accommodate himself to 
circumstances. 

He had to be conceited over his 
aptitude for foreign tongues, but when, aft- 
er a brief pause in deference to the English 
guest, conversation rolled back like a tide, 
he felt himself completely drowned in the 
tlood of French 
energetic, as only French talk can be 
ing to and fro, scintillating 
across the table, at which he sat like 
a stone, or 


wont 


dart- 
around and 
like 
an ass, he said to himself—un- 
able to make out a single word. 


tle. That sweet courtesy to the stranger 
which one always finds abroad began to 


make the Babel intelligible; his host soon | 


led him into conversation, and seeing that 
no one present attempted a word of English, 
he tried to get over his own shyness and do 
his best in French. Besides, he soon found 
the great antidote to shyness—self-forget- 
fulness. He interested at 
this happy, merry family circle—elder sons 
and their wives, growing-up daughters, 
down to little boys and girls. Evidently 
the old professeur had his quiver full. 


became once 


How he had managed to bring them up | 


in this remote corner of the world, as it 
to Roderick, and in comparative 
poverty, for the house was not even a house 
Mrs. Jardine would have called it “a flat” 
and the one servant who waited was quite 


seemed 


a common peasant girl; how he had impart- | 
ed to them all that intelligence and retine- | 
for | 


ment, bien instruits as well as bien élevés 
they seemed to be as familiar with English 
literature as with their 


own—passed the 


young man’s comprehension, the rich young | 


man who had 
could do this. 
It was an odd thing, a very odd thing, 


believed that money alone 


but, dropping down as if from the clouds | 


upon this little town, which a week ago was 
to him a mere dot on the map, he felt him- 
self quite at home there 
man and a man of fortune—more at home 
than he had done in Richerden society all 
his days. And when, re-entering the salon, 
he found there a few other guests, scarcely 
visible in the dim light, he was introduced 
expressly to a “ Meess Somebody from Edin- 


and youth likes mystery. | 


bright, lively, impulsive, | 


By-and-by, however, things cleared a lit- 


in 


he, a Cambridge | 
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Ib yurg,” who responded with painful blush- 
jes in the broadest of Scotch accents, ha 
| heartily wished his own country - people 
were—well, that they were all safe at home! 
* And here, monsieur,” continued his host, 
leading him up to another lady, middle-aged 
“here is one of our best friends, though 
| but newly settled near us, who I doubt not 
will have the pleasure of conversing with 
you in your own tongue 
Madame ——” 


Monsicur Arond 


Roderick was so amused by the trans- 
formation of his own name that he scarcely 
caught the lady’s, but he was too shy still 
|cither to correct the one or inquire about 
| the other. 
| “M. Reynier is very polite,” said his neigh- 
| bor, still speaking in French. “But he for- 
| gets that it ismy danghter who knows Eng- 
| lish so well; her papa took the greatest 
| pains to teach her. For me—I was always 
too busy and too stupid. Besides”—with a 
|slight sigh, which directed Roderick’s at- 
| tention from the gentle face to the widow’s 
| mourning, though not exactly ‘“ weeds” 
|‘“*my husband loved French best. It 
| the language of his adopted country.” 
| “He was not Swiss born, then?” asked 
| Roderick, sitting down by her. She was 
|neither beautiful nor even pretty—neve1 
|could have been; but there a great 
| charm in her manner—a mixture of French 

grace and Swiss earnestness — which at- 
tracted him much. 

“No, monsieur, he was English, or rath- 
|er Scotch, naturalized here. My daughter!” 

but no translation can express the tender 
intonation of that word ma jille—* will you 
come and tell this gentleman the name of 
| the place—I can not pronounce it 
| your dear papa was born ?” 
Roderick’s gaze followed madame’s to a 
| tall slender girl, dressed, not like her moth- 
er in black, but in pure white; no floppy, 
| flouncy muslin, but a thick soft woolen ma- 
terial, up to the throat and down to the 
wrists. She had a small, well-set, curly 
head—actual curls, like a child’s—and turn- 
ing quietly round she met him with those 
calm blue eyes, the very same eyes which 
| had filled with tears at the sunset beauty 
| of the Jungfrau! 

Once more the young man started, also- 
Intely started. He seemed taken—nay, 
clutched—by the very hand of destiny it- 
self. For on entering the room he had look- 
jed into every fresh face of these pleasant 
| Swiss girls, vaguely hoping to find again 
| those wonderful blue eyes. They faced him 

now in entire unconsciousness, and with a 


was 


was 


—where 


with the childish curls. 
“Mamma,” she said, bowing to the stran- 
ger a grave, dignified, self-possessed bow, 
| more like a young Englishwoman than these 


with child-like simplicity corresponding 


timid foreign maidens, “pardon. I am just 
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going to sing with Sophie Reynier; but I| 


will come back presently, as M. Reynier de- 
sired me, and speak English with this gen- 
tleman, if he wishes it.” 

He did not wish it at all; he would infi- 
nitely have preferred French. He thought 


that language, as she spoke it, in tones low- | 


er and softer than he had ever heard before, 
sounded like the tongue of the angels. 


And when, in the duet, after Mademoiselle | 


Revnier had sung a few bars, there broke in, 
like a lark in the dusk of the morning, a 


clear, fresh soprano—the very voice he had | 


heard behind him in church—Roderick felt 
himself literally trembling. He was im- 


pre ssionable, it was true, almost as much so | 


there was a deal of the wom- 
an in him, for all his manliness—rather, I 
should say, with all his manliness, since the 


as a woman: 


best woman has always somewhat of a man’s | 
strength, the noblest man a woman’s gen- | 


tleness; but no impressionability could ac- 
count for the delight, nay, the ecstasy, with 
which he listened to the song. 

It was not much of a song—the girl’s 
voice made it all; but when it ceased h« 
awoke as out of a dream, and looked round 
as for something he had been in search of 
all his life long. 


She came forward from among the group | 


of girls—sweet, graceful girls they were, but 
none like her. She seemed distinct from any 
girlhe had ever seen. ‘The very style of her 
dress, so different from what he had left be- 
hind in Richerden drawing-rooms, caught 
his fancy. 
centricities of dress which he hated so in 
his sisters, were these simple girlish curls 

natural curls—clustering tightly round her 
head, and these long, soft lines of drapery, 
like Flaxman’s women. In truth, she might 


have stood just as she was for a Penelope, | 


an Andromache. 

“Mamma,” she said, still in French, and 
creeping, French-girl fashion, close to her 
mother’s side, “I shall be very happy to 
speak English to monsieur, whom I think I 
have seen before—on the Terrasse at Berne 
to-day. Itis he, mamma, who, asI told you, 
did us the honor to be so charmed with oui 
beautiful mountains.” 

Then she, too, had observed him. But 
she had come home and told the incident at 
once to her mother. He, now, could not have 
told it to any mortal soul. 

“Tt is mademoiselle who honors me by 
even a passing remembrance,” answered 
Roderick, striving hard to infuse into his 
blunt speech—how rude and blunt it seem- 
ed!—even a tithe of her gracious courtesy. 
“May I claim you as a country-woman ? 
Your father was English ?” 

“No, Seoteh. There is a difference, is 
there not? though I fail to make mamma 
understand it. Papa was a Highlander.” 
She said this in English, speaking slowly, 


Instead of the fashionable ec- | 
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| but with great purity and correctness, pro- 
} nouncing all her “ h’s” and “ th’s.” 

| “Mademoiselle has a perfect accent; she 
|must of course have visited our country ?” 
said Roderick, eagerly. 

“No; Lhave never left my mountains. I 
am entirely Swiss; only papa used some- 
| times to talk to me of Scotland, and tell me 
I looked almost like a Scotch lassie. Do I?” 

“Heaven forbid!” the renegade was near 
}exclaiming, but contented himself by ex- 
| plaining in a very eccentric and confused 
manner that she had certainly the fair hair 
|and blue eyes of the North. 
| “So had papa; but he was little, and I 
am tall—very tall for a Swiss girl. That 
| was why he thought I resembled the girls 

of his country, and especially a cousin he 
| had whem he loved—liked—is not that the 
| right English word ?—very much. But here 
|} Lam going on talking of ourselves and our 
| affairs, which is very unpolite, you know. 
| Only we are always so glad to meet any 
English person, mamma and I. I must go 
and tell her; she will be so pleased that you 
think me a little—just a very little 
| papa’s country-women.” 

| He would have told her that the thing she 
| Was most like was an angel, but of course 


like my 


}such a point-blank truth was quite impos- 
| sible; and, besides, she had already flown 
| away on her invisible wings and hid herself 
| among the crowd of ordinary girls. There 
| was nothing for him, poor man, but to go 
land make love, or rather politeness, to her 
| mother with all the skill and the best French 
of which he was capable. 
|“ Mademoiselle has a most beautiful voice, 
| and sings charmingly,” said he at last. 
“Ah, monsieur is too kind. But indeed it 
|is true. And she does every thing charm- 
ingly, if a mother may be pardoned for say- 


Ing so. 


But she is the last of seven, and her 
father is dead. We are alone together, she 
andI.” Thensuddenly changing into bright- 
ness, “ Perhaps monsieur is one of a numer- 


ous family? 


“No, I have only three sisters, and my fa- 
ther too is dead—my dear father !” 
“Ah!” with a quick intuition; and after 
| a glance at his face, a kindly hand was laid 
}on the young man’s arm. “But monsieur 
|has his mother still living ?—and a happy 
| woman in possessing him is Madame— Par- 
don, but I did not catch the name.” 

“ Jardine—Roderick Jardine.” 

The Swiss lady drew back with a surprise 
that he could not have failed to observe, had 
he not been wholly preoccupied in the diffi- 
cult task of trying at once to be polite to 
her, and to see and hear all that was passing 
at the far end of the room. 

“Madame, I perceive your daughter is go- 
ing to sing again, and I am so fond of music. 
May I go and listen ?” 

He was off as if there were wires to his 
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feet. Poor fellow! 


but not the first, 


it was a very bad case, 
nor probably the last, that 
has happened in this world. 

However, he maintained his composure 
very creditably, talked courteously to all 
the at turned 
over examined 


Demoiselles Reynier once, 
their their 


French, Italian, and German, and at 


pages, music, 
last, 
lighting upon an English song, asked if any 
of them sang it. 

The all their merry 
pointing to the one whom he had not ad- 


girls shook heads, 
dressed, 


he 


there at 


scarcely even glanced at, though 


knew exactly how she looked, sitting 


‘ 
th 
down, and a 


eé piano with her blue eyes cast 
faint 
on her soft cheek. 


color, like a China rose, 
She sings it; ask her.” 
“Will mademoiselle do me that honor?” 
said Roderick, quite humbly, feeling more 
timid than he had ever felt in his life. 

“It is written for a tenor voice, monsieur. 
it is not a young lady’s song.” 


| ment 


ment, yet it seemed to imply the gratitude, 
the benediction, of a lifetime, given from the 
man to the woman whom he at once recog 
nizes as the woman sent by Heaven (if he 
has eyes to ree and strength to accept and 
hold her) to be to him his “* he lpmeet,” his 
joy, his crown, and his salvation. 

rhe feeling was so sudden, so solemn, so 
overpowerlbD 


uw 
Psy 


that he never attempted to 
fight against it. Without another word he 
withdrew from the group—from her even; 
indeed, it seemed easier to watch her from a 
distance than to speak to her—and waited 
till the mother and daughter should retire, 
when he was determined to find out 
M. Reynier all about them. At 
it was almost ridiculous—he actual- 
ly did not know their names. 
Another half hour—spent Roderick scarce- 


irom 
this mo- 


| ly knew how, except that he was talking to 


half a dozen people and watching one other 


| person all the while—and he saw them re- 
| tire, passing him with the usual distant bow. 


‘Yet I have often heard young ladies sing 


it, and very badly, too”—remembering how 
he had hated it at Richerden dinner parties. 
“ Perhaps I also—” with an amused look, 
which he answered by another. 
“No, no. Mademoiselle 


finish her sentence. 


to 


She knows she could 


is too honest 


not sing very badly.” 

“T will try my best.” 

It was a simple little song. 3 
have heard it “done to death” 
drawing-room 


in many a 
This girlsang 


not broken 


“My Queen.” 
it in her pretty foreign English 
English, but of course with a slight accent, 
which rather increased the charm; sang it, 
not impetuously, but with a tender reserve, 
her China roses slowly growing into crimson 
ones as she did it, till at last she seemed to 
forget herself in the song: 

**When and how shall I earli 
What are the words t 
By what 1 hall I] 

I kr now: 

With 


Ss 


st meet her? 
she first will say? 
1 to greet her? 


some d 


ime 8 


yw not ill come iy. 


this self-same it shining upon her 


lining down on her 


l# standing somewhere; 8s! 
ie that I wait for ! my Queen! 
* . * * * 


} 


will not dream of her tall and stately: 
She that I love may be airy and lig 
will not say she must spe 
Whatever she does, it wil 
She may be humble or proud, 
Or that sweet calm which is 
But, whenever she comes, she 


iK sedately: 


ly lady, 
just between; 
will find me ready 


To do her homage—my Queen! my Queen! 


“But she must be courteous, she must be holy, 
Pure, sweet, and tender, the girl I love. 
Whether her birth be hu > or low] 

I care no more than the angels ab 
And T'll give my heart to my lady’s k« 


I g, 
And ever her strength on my own shall lean; 


the st iall fall and 


And 
Ere I cease to love her—m 


irs sl the saints be weeping 


y Queen! my Queen!’ 
“Thanks,” said Roderick in English. 
It was a mere word, scarcely audible, the 


briefest and most commonplace acknowledg- 


He had half extended his hand, English 
fashion, but happily drew it back in time. 
“ Aurevoir,monsieur,” responded the moth- 
er, with a courteous smile; but the daughter 
merely bent her head without a word. 
“A charming pair,” observed Madame 
Reynier, after they were gone. “My hus- 


| band thought you would like to meet them, 
| Mademoiselle speaks English so well.” 


ost people 


“Perfectly.” 

“And yet she has never quitted Switzer- 
land. Her father lived in the very heart of 
he Alps, a most learned and amiable man, 
but eccentric He lett 
them poor. to give 
music lessons—this dear Mademoiselle Si- 


decidedly eccentric. 
She is obliged to teach 


lence.” 
> 


“What did you say ?—what is her name ?” 


| cried Roderick, feeling all the blood rushing 


to his heart—to his face. 


“Tt is an English name. I will eall my 


| daughter to pronounce it English fashion.” 


And with anamazement that even amount- 


| ed to awe, Roderick discovered that this girl 


the first girl in all his life who had won 
from him a second thought—was his cousin 
very distant, but still a cousin, and anoth- 


| er Silence Jardine. 


In his Quixotic search he had done noth- 


| ing—had almost forgotten what he meant 


| to do—yet here was all done for him. 


With 
a feeling as of a man pursued by fate—blind, 
irresistible, and yet most blessed fate—he, 
without asking a single question more, got 
away assoon ashecould. Once outside that 
friendly door, and away from every body’s 


|} sight, he rushed, almost staggering as he 


went, down to the water-side, and spent an 


| hour there, walking wildly to and fro in the 
| moonlight—the wonderful sweet moonlight, 


bright as day—which poured itself in a sil- 
ver glory over the smooth lake and the sleep- 
ing town. 








CLIMATES FOR INVALIDS. 
TWXO say that the climates of the Old World 
| and the New are 
may sound like a paradox. Nothing, how- 
: better proven. In 
Old World and the New three independent 


essentially the same, 


ever, 1S noW both the 


climates are to be distinguished, and these 
peat each other with a remark 
rity in. the and 
In each there is, 

upon the 
vere and dry climate in the interior; 





eastern western hemi- 
nheres. first, a mild cli- 


western second, a 
and 


third, a severe and comparatively moist cli 


coast; 


mate between the mountains and the east 


ern coast. Let us first examine briefly the | 


eneral causes and features of these great 
matie divisions, and then somewhat more 


minutely the traits of a few particular cli- |“ Hand-Atlas” I take the 
| 


mates in not too distant regions. 
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| duetion of Dové’s rene 


But we are now concerned with the more 
general traits of climate, and for studying 
these we have a goreat help in the isothermal 
lines which A. von Humboldt first 


| hat is to say, laid down upon 


brought 
Into us¢ Hnes, that 


a map ol which 





a country or of the worl 
connect all the places that have the 
mean temperature for the month, season, or 
rhus the isothermal line of 51° F. (1 

heit notation throughout this 
Island, 
s, Girin in Manchooria, 
all th 
though in other re¢ spects their climates dif 
st important su 


Same 


year, 
use the Fahren 
article passes through Vancouve1 
New York, Pat 


Kanagawa in Japan: 


and 


places, 


fer, have the mo 


il share they recei 


vle element 
ve the 
amount of heat in the 


From Stiele 


of it in equi same 
or nearly the same 


course of the year. s excellent 


accompanying re- 


ral chart of is 
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Imprimis, we may define climate as those 
conditions and changes of the atmosphere 
and of the light which sensibly affect our 
organs. The warmth or coldness, dryness 
or moisture, of the air, its pressure, its calm- 
ness, purity, the brightness or cloudiness of 
the sky, the tension of the atmospheric elee- 
tricity 


these are the main features in any 
climate. 


And of these the first—the amount 
of heat and its equal or unequal distribution 
in a given place—is the most important sin- 
gle factor, though we must not forget that 
we can never judge of any climate simply 
by the thermometer. 


Had I to decide by a 





OTHERMAL LINI 


al lines—a little map which cond 


smaller space, perhaps, a greater amount of 


nses into 
the results of scientific observation than 
was ever before put into an area of twenty 
Here the 
sands of observers, the record of many mill- 
traced in a simple 
short-hand, which will have the interest of 
curiosity, at least, for many of 


} 


hose health may depend in 


square inches. labors of thon- 


ions of readings, are 


readers, 
For those ot us W 


greater or less degree upon the suitable 


choice of a climate, the lines of temperature 
will have a more significant message. 


These isothermal lines, giving only the 


single proof whether a given climate was | average heat for the year, do not show the 


favorable, I would rather have a list of the 


plants, wild and cultivated, that grow in the | classes of climates. 


| variations of temperature in the three great 


neighborhood, than all the observations of | 


the thermometer that could be made. 


For these, and for the 
degrees of moisture, we should have to ex- 


}amine more detailed charts, such as those 
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published by the Signal Service Bureau and 
the Smithsonian Institution. But they show 
the dominant feature of climates very clear- 
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ly. See how, north of the equator, the lines 


of 14°, 23°, 32°, and 41° trend away to the 
northwest ; that means that in the north- 
ern hemisphere the west side of the conti- 
nents is the warmer, the east the colder. 
Exceptions to the rule oceur, asin Greenland 
and California, but they are few in compari- 
son to the cases that prove it. Even in the 
island groups of the northern hemispher 
this rule holds good; the islands are cold 
upon the east and warm upon the west. 

But in the southern hemisphere the case 
is reversed. There the warmer side of con- 
tinents and islands is the eastern. When 
Mr. Darwin was crossing the northern bound- 
aries of Patagonia at the Rio Negro (1834), he 
found that in that latitude, 41° S., “ grapes, 
figs, olives, oranges, water and musk melons, 
produce abundant fruits,” while on the west- 
ern side of the continent in the same lati- 
tude“ grapes and figs are not common, olives 
seldom ripen even partially, and oranges not 
at all.” 

Phe annexed table, made up from several 
sources, will show some of these reversed 
col respondences of climate Ss. The figure Ss 
are in round numbers, and are approximate 
only, 

If now we examine good general charts 
of the ocean currents, the winds, and the 
rains, we may note other chief causes of the 
climate in any given region; while others 
still, not to be forgotten in any systematic 
account of climates, are the contiguration 
and the exposure of the given region, its 
continuity with polar ice or its separation 
from it by water, its foresting, and of course 
its latitude and its elevation. Let us look 
at a main feature among all these—the ef- 
fect of the ocean currents. 

In all the coast climates the ocean cur 
rents play a leading part, and in the two 
great basins of the North Atlantic and the 
North Pacific that part is the same. In 
each an ocean stream of warm water, bring- 
ing its heat from the equatorial regions, re- 
volves slowly from left to right—in the di- 
rection of the hands of a wateh, as that 
rotation is more definitely named. The 
Kuro Siwo stream in the Pacific, the Gulf 
Stream in the Atlantic, complete their 
courses in mighty circuits of about 18,000 
and 10,000 miles respectively, each throw- 
ing off warm streams for thousands of miles 
northeastward toward the polar circle, and 
each discharging itself full upon the west- 


| ern shores of a great continent. 


Both the Pacifie and the Atlantic streams 
flow by the eastern coasts of the Old World 
and the New respectively, but though they 
pass almost within hailing distance of these 

| shores, they give the benefit of their warmth 
to neither coast. In each case an unfriend- 
ly seam of cold water, working down from 
the far north, intervenes between the land 
and the warm sea current. Along our east- 











ern shores this chilly wedge insinuates it- 
self as far to the southward as the middle 


of the Florida coast, cutting off our sea 
board from the genial temperatures of the 
Gi Along the Asiatic eastward 
coast just such another cold stream pene- 


if Stream. 





trates from the polar circle southward te 
-the tropic s, Ol nearly to the latitude of Can 
ton; and Northeastern Asia, except the Jap 
anese Islands (note the exception), 1s, like 
Northeastern America, deprived of the bene- 


fits of the warm currents. It is not easy t« 


overstate their influence for good and for 
evil respectively upon the countries that 
either receive these thermal benefits, or are, 
literally speaking, left out in the cold by 
Mr. Croll com- 
putes thaf the amount of heat carried to 


the truant ocean streams. 


the north by the Gulf Stream is equal to 
one-half of all that falls within the arctic 
regions, or to the entire quantity that falls 
upon the belt of land and sea, sixty-four 


miles wide, that surrounds the globe at the 
equator, Were the Gulf Stream to stop 
flowing, he adds, the mean annual tempera 

ture of London would fall thirty degrees, o1 
far below the freezing-point; England, in a 
word, would become as cold as Nova Zembla 
and Spitzbergen now are. London is eleven 
degrees farther north than New York, yet its 
unual mean is less than two degrees lower 
the figures are 50.39° and 51.92° respect 

vely). 

For Americans, then, and for our compan- 
ions, the Chinese and the Tartars, in the 
misfortune of what Buffon aptly calls “ ex- 
cessive climates,” this distribution of the 
truant ocean currents is a misfortune upon 
the grandest scale. It is a climatic larceny. 
In either world the great streams of genial 
warmth flow by the gateways of the em- 
pires that occupy the eastern coasts; and 
they empty themselves like liquid cornu- 
copie upon the opposite or western shores, 
bringing with them the potential power 


and wealth of nations, the conditions of | 
both “high thinking” and high living. One 


may say, almost without paradox, that what- 
ever makes nations great flows shoreward 
with these thermal currents. Their touch 
creates civilizations. The Gulf Stream has 
builded up the power and splendor of West- 
ern Europe, from the Straits of Gibraltar to 
Great Britain, and has made even the Scan- 
dinavian peninsula comfortably habitable 
far within the arctic circle. What the Gulf 
Stream has done for the British Islands, the 
great Pacific current has done for a group 
of Asiatic islands which it laves. The Kuro 
Siwo stream has brought to flower the ex- 
quisite and fragile civilization of Japan. 
Those islands lie in the latitudes of Califor- 
nia, and have a not dissimilar temperature. 
Why did not the same ocean current ripen 
a civilization, too, between the banks of the 
Columbia and the Sacramento rivers? That 
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is rather too difficult a question for to-day, 
and it would lead us farther than we wish 
to go from the consideration of the types 
of climate. 

Glancing now at the southern hemisphere 
upon a map of ocean currents, we shall tind 
the rule of temperature reversed. We see 
the warm streams striking the eastern sides 
of the continents. From the Antarctic 
Ocean great gulfs of cold water move to the 
northward and eastward, chilling the west- 
ern coasts of South America, Africa, and Aus- 
tralia, and slanting toward the west and 
north the isothermal lines of our chart. We 
are not now to study climates of the south- 
ern hemisphere, but it is interesting to re- 
mark, in passing, how in one part of South 
America, more than in any other country 
in the world, all the conditions of climatic 
abundanece—if I may use the phrase—are 
united, and united to the injury of that coun- 
try as an abiding-place for man. In Brazil 
the equatorial heat of the atmosphere unites 
with that of the warm Atlantic current that 
comes from the east, while excessive rains 
are poured upon the land by the northeast 
trade-winds that bring to it the moisture of 
the equatorial Atlantic. The result is, as 
Buckle points out, that the rivers of Brazil 
are the largest in the world, the most furi- 
ous in their overflowings, the hardest to 
cross; the wild animals are among the most 
formidable; the storms the most fearful; the 
No indige- 


nous civilization has ever sprung out of that 


vegetation the most excessive 


teeming soil; it could not develop itself o1 
hold its own against the overwhelming nat- 
ural forces of that too bounteous climate. 
Nature, in a word, has been too much for 
man in Brazil. 

Returning now to our own hemisphere, 
let us note its classes of climates. Both in 
the Old World and the New, as we have 
seen, they are of three distinct types: 1. 
The ocean stream climates: those of the 
western coasts of the great continents, and 
of islands situated within the warm cur- 
rents. 2. Interior climates: those of the 
central continental plateaus and mountain 
ranges. 3. Climates of the continental plains 
to the east of the mountains. 

Among all these let us select a few that 
are not too far away from us to be recom- 
mended for invalids, and particularly to 
those who suffer in greater or less degree 
from pulmonary-complaints. What sort of 
climate, in general, is suitable for this large 
class of invalids? Without raising con- 
| troverted points, I may say, in the first 
| place, that such a climate will be equal; 
that is to say, there will be but a small dif- 
ference between the night and day temper- 
| atures during the given twenty-four hours. 
Second, it will be equable, or show a compar- 
atively small range between the different 
monthly means of a given season, as in West- 
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ern Europe; or, if the invalid 


is to stay the whole year round, between 
the di ent ons of the year, as in island 
( ite Phird, there will be equability 


moisture; a drier climate 


being preferable for the early and a moister 





climate for the more advanced stages of 
pulmona disease. It is to be noted here 
that moisture of the ground is much more 
dangerous than moisture of the air currents. 
Many a person has lived over a damp cellai 
ry an undrained foundation, or near a piece 
of wet, marshy oil,and has gone to Califor- 

1 or to tl south of France in vain, who 





would ne r have lost his health if he had 
ved on dt soil, or w ud have re cained 
t on m ra even in the same town, 
from the damp house or neighborhood. 
Fourth, the desirable climate will be free 
from excé e wind, cloudiness, and dust. 


And, finally, 


Pouget 


d by cood authorities 
that 


Cis argue 


and others a heavy baro 
ieficial the 
1 and the cure of pulmonary dis 
found in 


shall speak, 


metrical pressure is ber both in 
preventi 
| 

ise, I} 
the 


Let us now note 


s condition is some of 

islands of which I 

the main climatic traits 

of the following five regions, numbering still 

from west to east, and taking a glimpse at 

1. The 
1 


the Mediterranean climates: Pacific 


coast from Southern California to Vancou- 
ver Island. 2. Colorado and the bulk of 
the Territories—the interior Cordillera or 
mountain climate. 3. The climate of the 
States proper, from Maine to Florida, east 
of the 100th degree of longitude. 4. The 
Atlantic islands that lie in the Gulf Stream. 
>. Western Europe from Portugal to Lap- 
land—also a Gulf Stream, or, as Humboldt 
called it, an essentially island climate. 

1. The Pacific coast climates repeat, as 


has been already sug the 


features of the Western European climates. 


vested, many of 
But they repeat them upon a restricted ter- 
ritorial scale, the strip of country west of 
the mountains, and extending from Mexico 
to British 
only about one 
Northern 
Pacific 


‘Norwegian, English, and Spanish or Portu- 


a to 
part of the plain of 
Blodget compares the 
climates, from north to south, to the 





America, being equal in are 


nt} ] 
tenth 





Europe. 


euese, 


with the intermediate France blotted 


out, and an anomalous temperature sub- 
stituted so cold at midsummer as to cut off 
the vines ought to be 

, to the north of latitude 


>, near Monte rey, W here 


and eorn which 
found there ;” i. e. 
the vine climate 
of Southern California ends, the mean an- 
nual temperature falling to 6&.. i 
need be, indeed, but 49° for the production 
of “potable wine,” yet the mean summer 

must not fall 64°; in 
is but 60°. The summer tem- 


coast 


rc 
or 


temperature below 


Monteré Vy it 
peratures of the western are anoma- 
lous, increasing as you leave the shore and 


go inland; they average 52° at the coast, 
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60° a few miles inland, 65°, 70°, and 75° as 
you approach and pass the coast range of 


mountains. You must keep to the shore 


for a cool summer. The winter is warm: 
its temperature is 65° in the south, 50° at 
San Francisco, and 45° in Southern Ore- 
gon. The climate is nowhere extreme. The 


ranges of both the thermometer and the 
barometer are limited, as in Western Eu- 
rope. “The winter and cooler months are 
delightfully equable on the whole coast, but 
the summer is harsh and widely different 
from the summers of [those parts of] Europe 
which have the same temperature for the 
winter.”* The cause of this is partly a 
cold current which sweeps the coast toward 
the 35th parallel; its strongest effect is felt 
in the region of San Francisco, chilling the 
summer temperatures, September is there 
the warmest month of the year. October is 
warmer than July, while the difference be- 
tween the averages for July and for Jaun- 
ary is only 9.17", as against 44.2° for the same 
months at Washington. The temperature 
of San Diego, near the southern boundary 
of California, is 62° for the year, the same as 
that of Lisbon and Cadiz, and it corresponds 
very nearly, month by month, with that of 
those places, the coolest month in each hav- 
ing a mean of 54°, the highest of 72°. Com- 
paring the means of the same month for 
successive years, the same equability is ob- 
served. At San Diego for six years the ex- 
treme mean temperatures for December dif- 
fered but 4.8°; at 

years, 6.3°; at Benicia, for six years, 3.5". 
Compare with these the ranges of the same 
month in the east—13.5° at Baltimore, and 
at Norfolk The number of cloudy 
days at San Diego is small; the annual rain- 
fall is ten inches. 


San Francisco, for four 


OO) 


In San Francisco the rain 
and snow fall amounts to twenty-four inch- 
es, and there are raw winds from the sea 
during the summer along the whole north- 
ward coasts. Periodic 
tinguishing the colder months as the rainy 
season. But,on the whole, the coast climate 
is dry, elastic, and singularly invigorating, 
and to the south of Monterey it is well adapt- 
ed for the relief of pulmonary troubles. 
Santa Barbara and Los Angeles are especial- 
ly favorable localities. 

2, The interior or mountain climate of 
the United States—the Territorial climate— 
is analogous to that of Central Asia, and it 
has been recommended, in the majority of 
cases mistakenly, for the relief of lung com- 
plaints. This is the dry, severe climate of 
Montana, the Blaek Hills of Dakota, Wy- 
oming, Colorado, New Mexico, Arizona, the 
California Sierras, Nevada, Utah, Idaho, and 
the great mountain ranges of Oregon and 
Washington Territory. This bleak and ele- 
vated region, for which Professor J. D. Whit- 


‘ains too occur, dis- 


* Blodget, Climatology, p. 193. 
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ney proposes the apt name of the “ Cordil- 
leras,” is vastly greater in extent than the 
geographies distinetly tell us. It includes 
ra full 
third of the area of the United States and 


more than a million square miles, ¢ 


lerritories. Most of this region, on account 
ofits elevation or its sterility, or both, is not 
arable land; it can never support a dense 
population. There are fertile valleys, like 
that of Salt Lake City, but they are the 
exceptions. The climate of this mountain 
country is characterized by sudden and vio 
lent changes of temperature, and by a dry 
and thin atmosphere. In the northern part 
of this region the extremes of heat as well 
is of cold are more excessive than in the 
southern. In Northern Montana, close upon 
the British frontier, the mean temperature 
1.35 p.M. of the hottest week in 1872 was 
90°: of the coldest, at 7.35 a.m., 12° below 
zero—a dilference of 102°. At Fort Yuma, 
at the extreme southwestern boundary of 
this region, the mean daily range for the 
summer months is 20° to 30°, as against 10 
to 15° for New York. The annual mean of 
Denver, Colorado, at an elevation of 5135 
feet, is 48°. The Signal service reports 
show a range in the monthly means from 
224°, the mean of December, 1873, to 76.1 
that of July, 1874. When we come to the 
extreme ranges we find the Colorado ther- 
mometer accomplishing startling things. 
Denver lies south of the latitude of Naples. 
But in January, 1873, the extreme tempera- 
tures were 62° above and 17° below zero—a 
range of 79°; in April they were 10° and #1 
arange of 71°; in July, 42° and 99 a range 
of 57° ; and in October they touched 5° and 
86 arange of 81 At Fort Lyon, 4000 feet 
ibove the sea, they reach 107° in June, and 
108° in July and August. (For condensed 
tables of Denver temperatures see a conven- 
ient little book of Suggestions to Invalids, by 
President Winston, of the Mutual Life In- 
surance Company.) For neither one of the 
four seasons, therefore, in Colorado can equa- 
bility of temperature be truthfully claimed. 


In Dakota, at Fort Sully, 1689 feet above the | 


sea, the annual mean is 46°. The monthly 
means ranged from 9.6° for December, 1872, 
to 75.5° for the following August. Nor was 
there equality even between the means of 
the same month in different years. Thus 
for October and for November, 1872, the 
means were 52.3° and 24.5°. The next year 
they were 42.1° and 35.1° respectively, and 
the extremes are 30° below and 115° above 
zero (Schott). 

Within these limits I must not multiply 
figures. But those just given are fairly rep- 
resentative of the case, and the thing to re- 


member is that this interior climate is every | 


where essentially the same—a dry climate 
of excessive and racking extremes—while 
the very thinness of the air is a source of 


danger to delicate invalids. “ New-comers 
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in Colorado,” says Bayard Taylor some- 
where, “may be recognized by the spots of 
blood upon their handkerchiefs.” The tour- 
ist and rover, the man of vigorous tempera 
ment and out-of-door aptitude 8s, may find 
health and stimulus in that thin dry air. 
But as a rule the delicate invalid can not 
be too strongly warned away from the “ Cor- 
dillera” climate. 

3. We come now to the climate in which 
most of my readers live, and to which, “ for 
better or worse,” most o 


us are committed 


the climate, namely, of the region east of 
the 100th meridian, or of the States from 
Maine to Florida and Mississippi. The an- 
nual means of heat range from 40° in the 
northern to 76 in the southern belt of 
States. But from Canada to the Gulf, and 
from the Atlantie to the Rocky Mount- 
ains, this vast region is climatically one. 
Throughout this great plain—for the old 
distinction between the climate of the At- 
lantic States and that of the Mississippi Val- 
ley is found to be untenable—we are still in 
a region of “« xcessive climate a.” « orre spond- 
ing in the main with those of the Eastern 
Asiatic plain—of China and Tartary. Rapid 
and violent changes in heat, atmospheric 
pressure, moisture, and electric tension char- 
acterize our climate, the storms sweeping 
over this vast area with quite predictable 
regularity, moving from the mountains to 
the Atlantic upon “the eternal west wind” 
of North America. 

The difticulty is to choose from the vast 
mass of observations which show these rack- 
ing changes. The climate of St. Paul, Min- 
nesota, fairly represents that of the whole 
Northwestern region. Turning to the ad- 
mirable. Smithsonian temperature tables, by 
Charles A. Schott, we shall find its yearly 
mean 42°; a mean for the winter of 15° (or 
17° below the freezing-point), 41° for the 
spring, 68° for the summer, and 45° for the 
autumn—a difference of 53° between the 
|means of the winter and of the summer. 
| The winter is very severe, but not equably 
severe; on the contrary, the monthly varia- 
tions during the winter are consideral 





| greater than those during any other season, 
generally exceeding 60° in any winter month. 
Between the means of the hottest and the 
coldest month in two years (Signal Service 
| Reports) the difference was 68°, those of 
January, 1873, and July, 1874, being 6.7° and 
74.7° respectively. Between the extreme 
temperatures of a particular month the 
|range was never less than 42° (in August, 
1874), and it went as high as74.5° in March, 
1873, averaging 51 The extremes of the 
year range from 39° below to 99° above 
|zero. The daily variations, too, « ontrary to 
}a common opinion, are very trying; they 
| frequently amount to 20°, not rarely to 30”, 
| and sometimes to 40°, during the twenty-four 
| hours, the mereury during seven months of 
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spring, autumn, and winter passing and re- 
passing the freezing point about one hun- 
dred times. These daily variations are no 
greater than ours in the Eastern States. 
But a severe commentary on the Western 
climate, as a whole, is found in the small 
number of cures recorded. It has been esti- 
mated that of all those who visit Minne- 
sota with consumption only one in fifteen 
recovers.* The coldest region in the United 
States is in Northern Minnesota and Dakota; 
the hottest, the lower course of the Colorado 
and Gila rivers. 

We shall find the record of climates near- 
er the sea-board similar to that of the West, 
except that the cold is not quite so excess- 
ive and long-continued. In Boston, from 
October, 1872, to Se ptembe r, 1874, there was 
no month during which the range of tem- 
perature was less than 40°; it was 73° in 





April, 1874. The extremes during the two 
years were 98° above and & below zero. New 
York, merely as to temperature, as Hum- 


boldt says, has “the summer of Rome and 





the winter of Copenhagen.” No pot in 


Western Europe, from Portugal to the ex- | 


treme point of & otland, is so cold in winter 
as even Philadelphia. At latitude 37° the 
average summer heat registered exceeds 
that of any climate in Europe, with extremes 
rising, as in the Northern States, above 100 





Going southward, we find in Augusta, Geor- | 


gia,and elsewhere, that the temperature eas- 
ily overleaps 100° (Signal Service Reports). 
In Charleston the ranges during the first 
five months of 1874 were 42°, 41°, 44°, 37 


and 42° respectively. June and July were | 


more equable, having extreme variations of 
but 27° and 23°; but in August the differ- 
ences of temperature were 44°, The figures 
for Savannah correspond nearly with these, 
and in Jacksonville, Florida, the monthly 
ranges are even greater. From February to 
September, 1874, they were 44°, 50°, 49°, 46 
highest temperature of 100°. 

This table will illustrate the extreme and 
the average ranges of summer temperature 
of points at considerable distances from 
each other: 


Hiagurst aNpD Lowrst Summer Temrrratunrs. 


; = Aver 
Be. Sania {Highest|/95 152 95° | a9 & 
as, Leen \ Lowest |51 8 ae 4 
Baltimore sHighest)92° (94° (91° ) / 
pALLIMORE i Lowest |54 62 60 j ‘ 
. , (Highest/89° (90.59 89° ) 
riesto Ss ra ~ 99 1 
vbariegton {Lowest '66.5°,72° (70.3°f | “*" 
. { Highest 88.4° 89.7° 89.7°) on 
vy West. ; 5 re ne wa 13.7 
K st (Lowest 74.5° 76 76° ff 


Throughout this eastward climate the 
supply of moisture and the barometric 
pressure are almost as variable as the heat. 
The most rain falls in the southern and 


* Dr. J. W. Howe, Winter Homes for Invalids, 


eastern portion of it; in Florida the sum 
mer is the wet season. 

These figures may be tedious except to 
some of my invalid readers; but they are 
necessary to show that for the whole area 
east of the Rocky Mountains extreme varia 
bility is the leading climatic feature. In the 
Southern States, again, the cold is less severe. 
and a visit to Georgia or Florida will often 
be of the highest use for rest and relaxa 
tion. These, indeed, rather than the spe- 
cific influence of climate, are often what do 
the most good to the invalid who is suffer- 
ing from overwork or anxiety. For sucha 
person it is not mainly the “change of air,” 
but rest and change of place and habits 
that work the cures that are often mis 
takenly credited to climate. But when the 
specific influence of climate is really needed, 
we must look, as a rule, to milder skies than 
most of those already described. Except 
in Southern California, few spots in our 
country can rightfully claim to possess a 
climate that is beneficial for pulmonary 
complaints. 

Where, then, can good climates for weal 
lungs be found? Those that are warmed 
and equalized by the Gulf Stream possess, 
on the whole, the highest sum of advan 
tages for those who are able to leave the 
States for a continuous residence. These 
come next in the order of our classifica- 
tion, and are the most equable of all mild 
climates. They are: 

4. The Atlantic islands of the Gulf Stream 

Madeira, the Canaries, the Azores, the Ber- 
mudas. The climate of Madeira has been 
| studied ever since the observations of Heb- 
erden in 1749, and has shown no change until 
llately. Since the cultivation of the sugar- 
| cane upon the island there is somewhat more 
of moisture being noticed than formerly. I 

will rapidly sketch its features, premising 


,| that the climate of Teneriffe in the Canaries 
24°, 34°, and 36° respectively, with a} 


is at least equally good, though that island 
| is not as yet so much resorted to. 

The annual mean at Funchal is 68°; the 
|means of the seasons, from winter to au- 


w- 


tumn, are 63°, 65°, 71°, and 70° respectively ; 
}and those of the months, in order, 60°, 61 

| 62°, 62°, 63°, 67°, 70°, 72°, 71°, 67°, 64°, 61 
\In a given month the greatest range is but 
| 11° (in August and in January). The daily 
| variations are commonly from 4° to 8°; less 
frequently they are 3° and 9” or 10°. There 
are rare days when the variation is as little 
as 15°, or, on the other hand, as much as 
15° or 17 In Santa Anna, Madeira, for 
nearly forty years “the mercury did not go 





| below 60° nor rise above 80°.” There are a 
| few hours during the year, however, when 
| the leste—a hot wind from the Sahara may 
raise the mereury to 85°. The atmosphere 
| contains a moderate amount of moisture, in 
| which the variations are not violent. There 
| are from 160 to 200 clear days in the year. 


| 














The rain-fall averages thirty inches, vary- 
¢ considerably with different years; and 
‘weak storms,” says Dr. Barral, who lived 
long in Madeira, “ occur from six to twelve 
mes a year.” He adds, what many a so- 
journer in Madeira has found to be true, 
hat it 


ve in, having good society and every com 


s a particularly pleasant place to 


rt that an invalid can require.* 
[The Western European and Mediter- 
an climates are mild and = equab! 
hough less so than those of the islands 
hich we have just left. Equability, how 
ever, is not the only thing to be considered 
choosing. For a single season at least 


ese Climates offer, each according to its 














Mean TEMPERATt 

Places W r 
Funchal, Madeira nd 62.88 
St. Michael's, Azores . 1.83 
Santa Cruz, Canaries 
Nassau, New Provide 
San Diego, California 
Cadiz 
Lisbon. 
Malta P 
Palermo . wee 53.10 
Algiers bavanaia 55.00 
St. Augustine, Florida HS. 25 
Naples $5.50 
Corfu { 
Rome 4 
Mentone ’ 
Nice 47 
New Or ; He 
i) ee 38 
Cairo, Egypt . 5S.5 
Jacksonv Flori 5 
Marseilles........ Sowa , 45.5) 
Montpellier as ces 44.2 
Savannah, Georgia ......... 51. 
eer ean 41 
RE fe Aas 46 
en oe 44. 
POD 6 Cees stawonene 40 
Genoa... eda wil 44 
Aiken, South Carolina 4 
Avignon . 





Boston, Massachusetts ....... 28.4 
INOW TOPE 2. .cccces. : ‘ 
Denver, Colorado 
St. Panl, Minnesota 
Minneapolis 





special features, a variety of recruiting 
places suitable for every class of invalids 
bit the most delicate. For a winter resi- 


dence the coast climates of Southeastern 


France and Spain are the best, those regions 


being protected by Alpine barriers, crowding 
down to the very shore, from the winter 


storms that sweep southward from the Arc- | 


tic Sea, sometimes as far as Algeria. In no 
part of Europe can winter be left quite be- 


* A somewhat detailed account of the effects of this 
climate upon invalids may be found in Dr. Barral’s 
book, Climat de Madére (Bailliére, Paris, 1858). See, 
too, the works of Mason, Mittermaier, Grabham, and 
White upon the same subject; and Mr. 8S. G. W. Ben- 


jamin’s pleasant volume on Vhe Atlantic Islands (Har- | 


per and Brothers, 1878). 
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hind, as in the Atlantic islands of the tem- 


| perate zone. But under judicious medicai 


advice the invalid need not go astray in his 
search for a climate. Dr. Henry Bennet 
prefers Mentone, in the Riviera, for the win- 
ter, living there from mid-October to the 
third week in May, and spending the rest 
of his time in London. This, indeed, he 
cal’s the best summer climate in Europe, 
differing from the poetie or lay view, so to 
speak, of Byron, who complained that the 
London summer was “too severe.”  Statis- 
tically it averages 62°. 

I annex for reference a table showing 
t] 
which are arranged in the order of equa- 





> season temperatures in different places, 


SEASONS. 


RES (FP AURENUEIT). 








70.89 
68.33 
76.68 
| 
SbH.00 
69.67 
10.43 | 
71.00 
7 | 
78.20 ; | 
74.70 
| 7.00 
| 
| 2 } 
8 1.8 
: , coo | 
59.85 77.09 | 
57.65 72.16 | 
60.00 73.00 | 
5¢ 3 72.26 | 
4 a? | 
| 64.47 | 
} 85.10 
| 51.93 
| 72.50 
| 71.30 | 
79.30 | 
| 10.72 | 
| 75.15 | 
> | 
| 7400 | 
70.80 
75.0 | 
my a } 
} 74.66 | 
68.68 
12.62 
71.66 
68.03 
68.34 4 3 





ble eli 


late by the difference of the sum- 
mer and winter means. It is compiled from 
the works of Sir James Clark, Blodget, 
Bennet, and the Signal Service and Smith- 
sonian reports. In conclusion, I may add 
that the ease and economy of living in the 
countries of Western and Southern Europe, 
and the incomparable charm of their nat- 
ural scenery and their art, may be counted, 
not unfairly, as real hygienic advantages 
to a certain degree. By the delight these 
give to the mind they are likely to bene- 
fit the condition of the invalid who may 
pitch his tent for a season, with intelligent 
choice, in some one of the climes where 
modern civilization has blossomed the most 
beautifully. 
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MISS VEDDER. 
; “PWINHEY live across the river, in the Palin- | 
j er house.” 
; “That old shell ?” 
q “Yes,” replied Miss Vedder. “They do 
d not seem to mind its condition; but that is 
i ‘ xpl Lined by their Southern origin, I think. 
The old-time Southern country houses al- 
4 ways looked dilapidated to Northern eyes; 
: the inmates seemed to be quite indifferent 
: to broken locks and latches and sagged pi- 
i izzas. But it did not come from want of 
: money; on the contrary, they were the rich 
est people I ever knew.” | 
; “She has a curiously unworldly look,” 
said Dwight, in a musing tone. 

Miss Vedder came back to personal ap 
plications; she spent a good part of het 
time in coming back. Her tendency was to 

: generalize, to take broad views of subjects, 
but she found that almost every body else 


preferred personal applications, and instead 
of looking at the whole South, for instance, 


brought the matter down to Fanny Singleton. 
‘That is because she is unworldly,” she 


answered, 

Dwight shrugged his shoulders, and sent 
a spiral of cigar smoke up into the air above 
his head. 
chair before a cheery little wood fire which 
lit up the e: 


plac e 


vernous recesses of the old tire- 
, whose fire-dogs were two stiff little 
Continental soldiers steadfastly presenting 








arms. Not much fire was needed, since it 
i was still early October, and not really cold. 
Households that live by rule, and those un- | 
pleasant and leathery-hearted persons who 
are “never cold,” would have scorned a fire. 
| But Miss Vedder loved fire-light, and pre- 
ferred to burn her wood and open the win | 
dows rather than to sit with them closed 
before a dark and neutral hearth. Wax 
candles burned in the chandelier overhead, | 
: their soft light screened by porcelain shades; 
the room was very clearly lighted, yet there | 
was no glare. There wasrich and solid col- 
oring, and plenty of open space; no small 
tables or floor vases for people to stumble | 
over, no array of knickknacks. It will be 
seen from the fire and the cigar smoke that 
it was a parlor given over to comfort; from 
the lights, that even a plain woman could 
look well there; from the luxury, that its | 
owner was rich. 
em “You may shrug your shoulders, but she 


” 


is unworldly, Howell. 


“Then she is rarely ignorant.” 
“ No.” 


“Or a fool.” 
“ Neither.” 
‘he old subject,” said Dwight, looking 
with a smile. “For how many years, 
Rachel, have we diseussed old subjects ?” 
‘For about twenty-five,” replied Miss 


Vedder. 


up 











He was leaning back in an arm- | 
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Dwight put up his hand as if to ward off 
the figures. 

“T was ten years old and yon sixteen 
when we first met, Howell; I am now thir- 
ty-five, and you 

“Never mind me; aman is alw ays young 
I still look young.” , 

“Not so young as you might.” 

“What do you mean ?” 

“You are not quite straight.” 

Dwight threw back his shoulders. 

“You have grown careless in dress 
attitude.” 

He surveyed himself. 

“And you will 
stout.” 

“The last I deny,” said Dwight, with de- 


cision. 


and 


soon be what is ealled 


He left his arm-chair, went over to 
the long mirror, and looked at himself crit- 
ically. He had been a fine young man, with 
brown eyes and hair, strong, well-cut feat- 
ures, a tall, broad person, and an appearance 
of vigorous health; at forty he impressed 
one as carelessly dressed and large, and old- 
er than he really was, older than many a 
man of his own age who was lean and act- 
live and had taken care of himself. “Oh, I 
look well enough, Rachel,” he said; “you 
are mistaken.” 

“You only see the front view,” replied 
| Miss Vedder; “the face is comparatively 
unchanged. But the back view and side 
view are very different.” 

“Tam glad you acknowledge at least the 
| face,” said Dwight, coming back to his chair. 
| “T was always a handsome fellow, and I am 
now, but you like to put me down.” Ho 
spoke in his usual half-bantering way, and 
|resumed his cigar. After a while he asked 
|her to play. She put down her knitting, 
went over to the piano, and played selec- 
tions from Beethoven and Sehumann with 
remarkable exactness, but with under rath- 
er than overexpression. She never allowed 
herself the least personal feeling in her mu- 
“Tt is a pity you do not sing,” said 

Dwight. : 

“Yes, I am sorry I do not,” she replied, 
coming back to her seat. “But you like 
what I played.” She spoke affirmatively, 
and it was true. Howell Dwight entertain- 
ed the idea that it was his natural delicacy 
in all artistic matters that gave him his 
comprehension of classical music, but in re- 
ality it was the persistence of his cousin 
| Rachel. It began in childhood ; when she 
comprehended a new passage and enjoyed 
it, she never rested until he comprehended 
and enjoyed it also. It was like teaching 
Shakspeare’s plays orally to a person who 
can not read; the scholar learned more by 
the teacher’s patience than by any effort of 
his own. Still he learned. 

At ten o’clock a maid brought in supper. 
“Tsn’t it rather early ?” said Dwight, glan- 


sic. 


| 
| 


| 
| 


cing discontentedly at the tray. 














‘It is ten o'clock, and you have half a 
mile to walk,” replied Miss Vedder, rolling 
up her knitting. 

“What a martinet you are, and always 
were, Rachel! As I look back, I see noth 
ing but laws and rules.” 

“Nothing ?” 
slight touch of feeling in her voice. She 
was standing up, carving a cold chicken; 


said his companion, with a 


the fire-light shone on the yellow and blue 
ehina, 

“You are the best woman in the world, 
and I owe every thing to you,” said Dwight, 
brushing her hand with his brown mustache. 
She laughed at him for mingling sentiment 
with cold chicken, and very comfortably 
they enjoyed the little supper by the fire. 
Then he started on his half-mile walk to 
the inn on the beach, where he was domi 
ciled, and all Miss Vedder’s dogs went with 
him down to the turn in the road, where 
stood old Polly Malone’s eabin, with its 


the wine-glasses and tall wine-bot- 


| tinetness, as a figure 


boards all painted a bright pink; here Ban- | 


dy Malone came out, and gravely went with 
his neighbors back to their own gate—a 
piece of etiquette from which he never va- 
ried, although he was now an old dog, and 
troubled with rheumatism. 

The next day the sun shone brightly; 
here and there a scarlet branch fired the 
dark green maples, and the thick little 
leaves of the beeches began to curl at thei 
edges and turn yellow. 
and they went out rowing. 


Dwight came over, 
He had been 
in the habit of shooting on the hills more 
or less in the autumn, and of going to the 
duck shore, a mile or two below. Even 
now he went through the form of bringing 


his gun as far as Miss Vedder’s cottage. | 


But he had outgrown his taste for discom- 
fort, and having been once really lost on the 
Balkans, he felt as if he had exhausted that 
sort of thing. 
ing a while with Aunt Maria, who, not his 
aunt at all, but Rachel’s, had, however, long 
ago accepted him as an inevitable nephew, 
he went out in the row-boat, sitting at 
the stern and steering, while Rachel rowed. 
She liked to row; it was her favorite ex- 
ercise. She had a firm, strong hand, not 
small, but finely shaped and vigorous. They 


So this morning, after talk- | 


| had soft, useless little 


| 


| Mrs. Green remarked that one 


went down the river some distance, and | 
then came back, crossing the bows of an-| 
other boat which was going toward the 


g 
“ Good-morning,” 
der, resting on her oars for a moment. 
“When you have finished your lesson, will 
you come and lunch with us, Fanny ?” 

The young girl in the other boat smiled 


landing. 


said Miss Ved- | 


and nodded assent, rowing on toward the | 


landing. 

“What lesson does she take? 
Dwight. 

“A music lesson, from Mrs. Green, the rec- 
tor’s wife.” 


” 


asked 
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“The parsonage is inhabited again, then. 
How many Greens ?” 

“Only two—madam and her husband.” 

‘So that is the order of naming, is it ?” 

“He is an able man and a good man; but 
you will understand what I mean when you 
see them,” replied Miss Vedder. 


‘The child rows wel 


, doesn’t she?” said 
Dwight, watching the other boat. 

Now Fanny did not row well at all; but 
her slender figure, outlined with clear dis- 
i in a row-boat always 
is on smooth water, looked girlish and grace- 
ful. She tied the boat to_the little dock, 
took a roll of music in her hand, and walk- 
ing up the road, disappeared among the 
trees on her way to the parsonage, 

‘She walks well,” 
Andalusian.” 

The gait that he admired was yielding 
and slightly languid; it came from want of 


said Dwight—“ like an 


strength; yet the young girl’s figure was 
so slender and light that it seemed more 
like indolence. ler waist was very small, 
and she was long for her breadth, like the 
} 


QTASSES ; 





» conveyed a marked impression 
of litheness, as though she could wind her 
self about like a vine, or bend and curve in 
any direction., She liked easy-chairs and 
cushions, and was almost always tired. 

She stopped at the cottage after her les- 
son, crossing the parlor with the same yield- 
ing step, and sinking into an arm-chair, her 
roll of musie sliding to the tloor. 

“Tired ?” asked Miss Vedder. 

“No,” said Fanny, “But Mrs. 


Green scolds me so!” She threw her head 


smiling. 


back, and let her straw hat drop by the side 
of the 


She was seventeen years old. 


nusie. 
Her face 
had a peach-like fairness, her hair was light 
brown, and she had pearly little teeth, slight- 
ly separated from each other in an infantile 
way; her blue eyes had long lashes, and she 
hands, and an espe- 
cially white, soft, round throat, which al- 
ways made Miss Vedder think of poor Anne 
Boleyn’s last jest. For the rest, her feat- 
ures were irregular, 
that her beauty was 
at thirty she 


and any one could see 
the beauty of youth: 
would be plain. Yet when 
day, Miss 
Vedder replied that youth was the time for 
beauty, so what did it matter? A woman 
could be attractive and fascinating afte 
thirty, but not beautiful; and a regular 
profile often became the most wearying 
thing on earth. 

It was a sunny day, and Fanny wore a 
white dress—a reminiscence of summer 
which struck Dwight as pretty and pecul- 
iar. In truth, it was simply indolence. A 
woolen dress was lying half made on the 
table at home, and would continue to lie 
there until the stern snow drove her to her 
thimble. She put out her feet to warm 
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them by the fire, and displayed a little pair | house, and that certainly Mrs. Singlet 


of kid boots, well worn and shabby, but 
made in the extreme of an absurd fashion, 
the high heel running forward under the 
instep; she had spent all her spare money 
for them in the spring when passing through 
the city. She was a sweet-tempered little 
creature, seeming to have a secure conti- 
dence in the good-will of every body. That 
her straw hat was shabby and po other 
forth-coming, that she lived in a forlorn old 
house across the river, while Miss Vedder 
had houses and lands and gems and velvets 
at command, did not trouble her in the least. 
As for position, was she not a Singleton? 
As for all else 
}¢ li. 

She trifled with the substantial part of 
the lunch, took a little fruit, laughed at 


oh! something would hap- 


talked of her old Southern home with 
quick-springing tears, went to drive with 
them wrapped in one of Miss Vedder's India 
shawls, came back to dinner with her hair 
half down, and allowed it to remain so, al- 
though Miss Vedder offered the services of 
her maid and a share of her dressing-room. 
Miss Vedder always dressed for dinner, so 
she disappeared, leaving Fanny with Aunt 
Maria, who, established in her usual corner, 
was engaged in her usual occupation of 
knitting tidies. Aunt Maria made them of 
all shapes, round, oval, square, and oblong; 
fringed and plain. Allher friends had doz- 
ens of them: she sent them to all the char 


received them. If knitting was her occu- 
pation, the playing of a voluminous game 
called solitaire was her amusement; there 
were fifteen different ways of playing it, 
and she never went to bed happy unless she 
had succeeded in “getting them all out.” 


was more agreeable than Mrs. Green. Miss 
Vedder replied pleasantly, but in her heart 


| she had small patience with the drawling, 


affected little Southern widow, who, with 
her six children and her poverty, was try- 
ing to play at aristocracy in the old house 
across the river. Her boys were not to see] 


| any ordinary occupatioun—they were Single- 


| ually have the honor of receiving them. 


b 


li 
| the mean time they could barely read. She 


‘ons; some of the professions might event- 


1 


lived in a halo of romance as to her daugh- 
ter Fanny; according to her account, every 
body fell in love with the child at first sight. 
To do the sentimental little woman justice, 


}it was love, and not money, that occupied 


her thoughts. She had married for love 


herself, and had adored her husband; they 
Dwight’s badinage—a sweet, childish laugh | 


were all rich then, and had time to adore. 
Things were different now; but Fanny would 
win the same romantic and chivalrous deyo- 


| tion. And in thinking of this (and talking 


| about it too), mending was postponed, and 


the dinner forgotten. Miss Vedder related 
all this to Dwight after Fanny had gone 
home in the carriage, and they were lett 
alone together by the fire. 

“They came here last June,” she said, 
“after your May visit was over. They have 
taken the house for a year.” 

“ Aren’t they going to freeze over there 
this winter ?” 

“Oh, it will end in their having wood 


| from here, and Mrs. Singleton will write me 
itable institutions; the very Indians had | 


Immediately after the five-o’clock dinner | 


she began, on an especial table appropri- 
ated to her use, and as nine was her hour 
for retiring, she was obliged to be extreme- 
ly diligent to accomplish her task, often not 
speaking a word voluntarily during the en- 
tire evening, and answerin 
with a distraught air. 
There was a room in the wing which had 
for years been Dwight’s whenever he chose 
to appropriate it. He fully intended to go 
there now in a moment or two; a coat of 
his hung in the closet, and different mascu- 
line belongings were scattered about com- 
fortably. Yet when Miss Vedder came back, 
robed in plain black velvet with a little fine 
old lace, she found him where she had left 
him, talking to Fanny, Aunt Maria placidly 
knitting near by. Aunt Maria liked the 
Singletons; she had disposed of a number 
of tidies among them, and Mrs. Singleton 


oe 
SD 


all questions | 





had taught her a new solitaire. She re-| 


marked to her niece that it was great good 


fortune having them in the old Palmer 


a letter thanking me as @ queen thanks a 


| farmer’s wife! However, Fanny is a lovely 


child, and I am interested in her, and glad 
to help her.” 

“What are you doing for her?” asked 
Dwight. 

“YT am having her take lessons from Mrs. 
Green. She has a sweet voice, and after a 
while I shall find her a good place in a 
chureh choir.” 

“Why not let me hear her sing ?” 

“Of course you shall hear her. I will 
have her here again to-morrow; and the 
Greens too.” 

“ Will they add ?” 

“Yes; Fanny sings better when Mrs. 
Green plays the accompaniment. But aunt 
and I will entertain the clericals; you 
needn’t be afraid.” 

“T declare, Rachel, you are the best creat- 
ure in the world,” said Dwight, throwing 
back his head and laughing. Miss Vedder 
laughed also, and laughed frankly, making 
no disclaimer against his inference. She 
had accompanied him through a long list of 
fancies and love affairs, hearing all he had 
to tell, never objecting, always interested, 
giving her opinion when it accorded with 
his, and saying nothing when it did not. 
He had now a fair income of his own, but 


| during many years he had been helped by 





MISS VEDDER. 


his cousin, who at her majority had come 
into possession of a fortune. They were in 
renlity only second cousins, but had been 
from childhood like brother and _ sister. 
Howell had insisted upon paying back what 
he had borrowed, and Rachel had allowed it 
because it pleased him to do so; but he ney 
er could repay her years of kindness and 
sympathy, and he knew he never could. 
Once at twenty-five and once at thirty he 
had been upon the verge of marrying, but 
both times had drawn back. Since then he 
had had many fancies, and still continued to 
have them, although he had acquired also 
fixed belief in the worldliness and hypoe- 

y of women, and their native tendencies 
toward deceit. His acquaintance was prin- 
ily among women of the world and of 
fashion, who liked him because he was nev- 
er at a loss, never ill-tempered, and because 
he never revolted against the little usages 
na phrases which are the fences of society, 
ough in reality doing exactly as he 
pleased. Lately, however, a change had 
come: Howell Dwight had begun to per- 
ive in a disgusted sort of way that his 
opinion was not so infallible as formerly, 
nd that his eyes were not so important. 
Chis, however, was only occasionally, Wom- 
en are so much more merciful than men that 
they conceal for a long time their opinions 
to Corydon’s advancing age and girth, 
but Corydon has no such thoughtfulness 
for Phyllis grown commonplace and stout. 
Rachel Vedder kept her place quietly in 
society by her cousin’s side. Rich, enter- 


taining regularly and handsomely, agreea- 
ble, and well-informed, she was a prominent 
figure in her own cirele; as she did not care 
personally for attention, the women were 
all her friends. Of course she had suiters; 
the Vedder fortune was a thing that could 
not run away. But she did not favor her 
suitors, and she had none of the common 
tricks of encouragement while pretending to 
discourage, which are the bane of almost all 
women who are really good, and the espe- 


tune has been mentioned; the Vedder face 
was equally well known, and Rachel Vedder 
had it. Her eyes were of a light blue color, 
and small; her hair, pale flaxen in hue, was 
of the peculiar sort which separates into 
lifeless little locks, showing the skin of the 
head between; her cheeks were broad, her 
features somewhat heavy, and her complex- 
ion, strong and unchanging, while not in the 
least what is called sallow, was yet yellow, 
almost of the same shade as her eyelashes 
andhair. It was said of her sometimes that 
she “matched beautifully.” 


ance of vigorous health to this plain, quiet 
face, and the effect was increased by a 
straight, firm, broad-shouldered form, rather 
under than over medium height. Certainly 
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Brilliantly | 
white, strong, even teeth added an appear- | 
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Miss Vedder was not handsome; if you 
sought for an adjective, you would probably 
select commonplace. Nobody thought much 
how she looked, one way or the other. She 
was always richly but plainly dressed, and 
she had a voice that pleased the ear uncon 
sciously, full of round tones. 

The next day Mr. and Mrs. Green and 
Fanny dined at the cottage, It was still 
comparatively warm weather, and Fanny 
wore another white dress, and, from some 
freak, she had tied 
lowed it to tlow down over her shoulders, 


like the sunny fleece of a « hild; she looked 


ier hair back and al- 


about fifteen. The dress was patched and 
old; a dealer in second-hand clothes would 
hardly have given a dollar for her whole 
equipment; yet the general effect was very 
picturesque. 


Mrs. Green entered next, and 
moved down the centre of the long apart 
ment like a frigate going into action. She 
was a large, rawboned woman, also with 
blue eyes and light hair, like Fanny and 
the hostess, but as different from them as 
they were from each other. She wore a 
robe of some light green woolen material, 


flouneced to the waist, and she had a large 
rosette of green satin on each side of her 
head, a background for the two erbed prom- 
inences of her yellow hair, arched over puff 
combs in the style of her youth, and brought 
down low over the forehead. Broad lace 
under-sleeves of the fashion known as “ flow- 
ing” shaded her large hands, and below het 
strong throat and the beginnings of the 


collar-bones, like the roots of a tree and 
the tree trunk, reposed a lace collar and a 
shell cameo breastpin of imposing size. 
This lady, after ceremonious greetings, sat 
down and crossed her feet. They were vis- 
ible. In large Congress gaiters without 
heels, there was something about them 
that fascinated Dwight’s eyes, so that he 
caught himself looking at them almost con 
tinually. He studied their pose and their 


self-respecting calmness. There was a good 


| deal of sole. 
cial failing of the pious. The Vedder for- | 


In the mean time Miss Vedder talked to 
the clergyman. Of course the Reverend 
Abner Green was a small man; yet he was 
a man of decided opinions, intelligence, and 
ability. The trouble was that his wife, with 
her size and her affection, overshadowed him. 
She was a German, and musical to the inmost 


| fibre ; left in her own sphere, the atmosphere 
| of strings and brass, of symphonies and mu- 


sical ecstasies, she would have been a power. 
But, borne away into plain American life, 
she was constantly out of place despite her 
vehement efforts to accord herself with it. 
She was that curious mixture of intense 
romance and fervor combined with minut 


| est attention to the details of domestic af- 
| fairs which seems peculiar to German wom- 


en. Her favorite dish was cabbage soup, 
and she called her husband “my adored.” 
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Tn spite ¢ f this it was, however, impossible 
to laugh at her. 


The dinner moved on through its courses 





ple Aunt Maria, who never knew 


1’?! Ss 
quite VW 





to do with Mrs. Green, kept up a 
purring little conversation with the Rev- 


4 


erend Abner, while Miss Vedder talked to 
the German wife, who went by the name ot 


Sophia-Charlotte. Dwight chatted with 


Fanny,save W hen a wind of 4 neral conver 






sation blew for a few moments, and they all 
talked togetl 


er, 
‘Sophia Charlotte, what was that selec- 
tion you pl iyed last Sunday ?” said the cler- 
gyman—* Mrs. Blake wishes to know.” 


Aunt Maria, who did not cherish any vio- 
lent wishes on the subject, and was afraid 
some one would write down the title and 
expect her to remember it, looked frightened. 

“It was from Bach, my adored; page 
twenty-nine in the brown book,” replied 
Sophia-Charlotte. 


“Wer 


remarked Miss Vedder. “I want Fanny to 


sin 


st have some music by-and by,” 


* She shall, she shall,” replied the teacher, 
ling at her pupil encouragingly. “ We 
quite nicel 

H 


mS »? 


chubert’s?” said Dwight, lookin 
Fanny. 

“Yes,” she answered; “but I do not like 
it much.” 


‘Yes, you do,” said Sophia-Charlotte, shak 


at 


or 
5 


rher long forefinger severely at her schol- 





ar; “but we shall see—we shall see. You 
will feel the heavenly fire.” 

Later in the evening the music began. 
The German woman played magnificently in 
the most denuded, strictly classical style ; 
and then Fanny sang the “Serenade.”  Be- 

} 


fore she began they all changed their posi- | 


tions a little, as people do after a long list- | 


ening to music. Miss Vedder moved into 
the shadow of the bay-window, and Dwight 


walked to the end of the room, where he | 


stood leaning over the back of a chair. 





“ Now,” said Sophia-Charlotte, in an un- 
der-tone, as she finished the prelude, “do 
your best!” She spoke with dramatic brief- 


ness, and Fanny, with one quick glance 


around, obeye a. We all know that “ Sere- 
nade,” and its passionate appealing ; it is 


sometimes called old-fashioned now, but 


fortunately Sophia-Charlotte knew nothing | 


of fashions. Fanny sang the French words, 


and sane them as Howell Dwight had never | 


heard them sung before; there was meaning 
in every note. The German woman, color- 
less and wooden as she looked, played as if 


inspired ; but nobody noticed her. It was | 


Fanny, with her crimson cheeks, upon whom 
all eyes were fastened ; it was Fanny’s sweet 
voice, dying away and then rising again, to 
which all listened. She sang with so much 
intensity that Dwight found himself clutch- 


do the * Serenade’ now quite nicely yes, | 
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ing the chair back with force enough to 
dent the leather. 

It was over. “Ach! mein Herz,” said So 
phia-Charlotte, letting her hands drop from 
the keys with a deep, long sigh. Fanny y 
breathing quickly. 

“Oh, Ll must get some fresh air,” 





claimed, rushing out on to the piazza, ar 
closing the door behind her. But Dwi 
followed. 

] 


l 
a 


“She will e rtainly t 
Maria. 
“Ah, Abner!” sighed Sophia-Charlotte 


1199 o. 
c@ cold,’ said Aunt 


Her eyes were full of tears; ber large hand 
rested on her husband’s shoulder. She al 
ways went straight to him when she felt 
the divine eestasy of musie in her heart. 
ingly. And if they had been as young and 
beautiful as the Huguenot Lovers, they could 
not have loved each other more. 


* Yes, ves, dear,” he replied, understand 


|} Aunt Maria, very uneasy as to night air, 
wished to call in the truants. Miss Veddei 
pleasantly but decidedly prevented any in 
| terference. The two figures could be seen 
through the long windows walking up and 
down the piazza in the moonlight. Pres 
ently they came in, and soon afterward 
Dwight accompanied Fanny home in the 
carriage. 
“No, I think I will not come back to- 
night, Rachel,” he said. “I will send the 
| carriage home, and walk over to the beach 
from the bridge.” 
The next day, strolling through the wood, 
they came upon Fanny, sitting on a fallen 
| tree, surrounded by the younger children, 
putting the finishing touches to a little cross 
made of twigs, mosses, and lichens. Her 
hat was on the ground, the children erowded 
around her; she looked absorbed. 
| “Wasn't that a very pretty little thing 
ie was making?” asked Dwight, as, after 
afew moments’ conversation, they passed on. 
* Quite a poetic idea, wasn’t it ?” 
Miss Vedder had herself taught Fanny 
| how to make the crosses; her parlor always 
held a few woodland decorations of exqui- 
site workmanship and taste. But Dwight 
| had never noticed them. She now replied, 
simply, that the cross was indeed very pret- 
| ty, and said no more. 
| “The children seemed fond of her,” con- 
tinued Dwight. 
“She is a good and affectionate sister,” 
replied his companion, cordially. 
The next Sunday, as she sat in her place 
| before the morning service began, Dwight 
came in and took his seat beside her. He 
| hardly ever came to church; generally Iut 
once during his half-yearly visit. The lit- 
| tle temple had been beauntified by the mod- 
|ern Vedders; it had stained-glass windows, 
an open roof, and a fine organ. But it was 
rather an unfortunate little church, after all, 
since the small country congregation relied 
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were gone, they had their 
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on the Vedder family to do every thing, 
d then abused them for doing it. A sue- 
ssion of rectors had vainly tried to enjoy 
we hospitality of the leading family and be 

ndly also with the other members of the 
, but the other members held 
and when winter came, and the Vedders 
innings. The 
Mr. Green was new to the place, and 
spectacle of Sophia-Charlotte at the o1 
Miss Vedder had made up 
deficiency in the salary, the weather was 


vregation 5 


n still newer. 


| pleasant, and active warfare was for 
dormant. The 
A ritualistic Vedder had 


edthe organ on one side of the chance}, 


present congregation 


» to church. 


das the chancel was too small for it, the 
wnist and the choir became prominently 
ispicuonus, like a row of scholars on a re 
tation bench. Fanny Singleton sang in 
; choir; if was part of her training un 
der Sophia-Charlotte. The seats had been 
nged for choristers, but as there were 

» boys, Fanny had appropriated a corner 
here the carved wood, arching over her 
ul, gave her the appearance of a very 
oung Madonna in a niche. She had not 
ought of the appearance; it was the cush- 
ned back which had attracted her. 
i¢ troubled her to day; 


Some- 
her eyes showed 


es of tears. She broke down once or 


twice in the chants, and seemed glad at ev- 
ery prayer to sink upon her knees and hide 
her face, Nobody noticed these little 


ianges in her save Dwight (and perhaps 

And Fanny certainly did not 
notice any one at all. He could not flatter 
himself that she was in any way thinking 


one other). 


of him. 





They were but two hours’ journey from 
the city. The next day Dwight proposed 
that they should go up and see a collection 
of paintings which had been placed on ex- 
hibition for the benefit of some charity. 

“But we have seen almost all of them,” 
said Miss Vedder, somewhat surprised. 

“Tthonght perhaps Fanny might like to 
go,” said Dwight, a little consciously. 

‘Of course she would,” said Miss Ved- 
der, responding to his project immediately ; 
“but not to-day. Let us say Wednesday.” 
She knew that the woolen dress would have 
to be finished first. 

They went. Miss Vedder added the pret- 
y gloves that made the costume passable. 
Dwight was.well dressed that day and in 
excellent spirits. He led Fanny to all the 
finest pietures, and listened to her com- 
ments. They were but few: the young girl 
had small appreciation for the works of art 
before her, and she was far too natural, and 
too well-bred also, to feign an admiration 
she did not feel. After a while the sense 
of being on Dwight’s arm, among so many 
nice people, hearing cultivated accents, 
brushing rich fabrics, and breathing soft 


+ 


perfumes, began to arouse her. She was an 


indolent little creature, not often aroused. 
Rachel, who had been on the other side, dis- 
engaged herself and walked behind them, in 
order not to present too broad a phalanx in 
the crowded room. After a while she was 
separated trom them, and they missed her; 
When she came up again they did not see 
her. They were in front of a painting rep- 


resenting a \ ian standing alone on a 





dreary heath; 


: »woman Was neither young 
nor beautiful; she was gazing westward, 
but there was nothing for her to see. Not 
a living thine broke the monotony of the 
heath, and on every side the brown earth 
met the sky-line solidly and squarely. Yet 

} 


a dreamy smile lit up her face; plainly she 


saw something which no one else could 


** Hence in a season of calm weath 


murmured Fanny, in a low voice, her face 
catching for a moment the very expression 
of the face in the picture, Miss Vedder feli 
back instantly into the crowd again; they 
did not see her at all. She was trembling 
alittle. She had a photograph of that pie- 
ture at home, and had herself written those 
and Fanny had read them. 
It was some time before she joined them 


lines under it, 


again, and when she did she came from the 
opposite direction, so that the j could see her 
approach. 

“Where have you been so long ?” asked 
Dwight. 

‘IT met some 


acquaintances,” she replied, 


which was true. She had thany acquaint- 
ances. 

“T must tell you something remarkable, 
Rachel,” said Dwight that evening, as they 
sat alone over the fire. If was late, but 
she had waited for this. She felt sure it 
would come. “ You remember that picture 
I forget what he calls it— 
the pre-Raphaelite woman alone on a heath, 
with that dreamy smile on her face? What 
do you suppose that child quoted as we stood 
before it? ‘Those lines of Wordsworth: 


of Boughton’s 


* Hence in a season of calm weather, 

Though inland far we } 

Our souls have sight of that immortal sea 
Which brought us hither.’ 
The very essence of the idea of that picture, 
Think of 
a girl of sixteen quoting the ‘Ode to Im- 
mortality ! ” 
pressed. After a moment, as if to cover his 
thought, he added, “But I suppose the 
Southerners are more familiar with old po- 
etry than we are. I know they are with 
old prose.” 

“Mrs. Singleton often quotes Pope,” said 

| Rachel, “and Milton too.” She spoke in 
rather a measured voice, adding “and Mil- 
ton too” as if to make her statement quite 


as it has always seemed to me. 


He was evidently deeply im- 
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accurate. She was embroidering, and her | 
face was bent over her work Dwight look- 
ed at her and smiled internally. “ You dear, 


ie thought, “how little you 


good Rachel,” 


suspect!” Then he went away, and Miss 
Vedder sat and thought, her embroidery 
thrown aside now, her cheek resting on het 


fhree weeks passed, and still the bright 
weather lingered. Aunt Maria was sur 
pi sed to tind herself linger ng too; they 
had never staid so late in the country be 
fore. The Greens enjoyed the prolonged 
season of Vedder hospitality innocently, not 
perceiving the injured air gradually extend- 


ing over the congregation, nor dreaming of 
the cold bleakness in store for them. There 
was musie almost every evening in Miss 


Vedder's parlor, although Miss Vedder her- 


self did not touch her piano. “ Mrs. Green 
plays so much better than I do,” she said. 
She is like a full orchestra and an organ 
and a steam-engine combined,” answered 
Dwight. 
*She has intense feeling, Howell.” 


“Pe rhaps so, but not the sort of face that 


goes with it,” replied the masculine voice. 


The little summer inn on the beach had 
finally closed its doors, and Dwight was 
staying at the cottage. He seemed pos- 


sessed by a desire for exenrsions of all 


kinds, and Miss Vedder aided him. Fanny | 


was always ready to go, accompanied by 
small detachments of brothers, and once 
oer twice Mrs. Singleton herself went with 
them. When there was 
young girl, stopping at the cottage on her 


Wi 


10 excursion, the 


y home from her music lesson, would be 


easily persuaded to spend the day, or even 
the night: the old Southern habit of visi 





ing and having visitors made this quite 
natural to her, however purposeless if might 
seem to the others. There was hardly a 
day, therefore, of the three weeks which 
Dwight did not spend either wholly or in 
part with her. If the girl had had a trace 
of worldliness in her the man of the world 
would have found it out, and lost his inter- 


est at once; but it was her uncaring truth- 


fulness, and the real indifference which ev- | 


ery now and then broke through her little 


coquetries, and, above all, the transient 





moods of sorrow which flitted over her face, 
that attracted him, piqued him, and lured 
him on. She was intensely devout, going 
to every service, kneeling, bowing, making 
little signs of the cross, and lifting her eyes 
as reverentially toward the Reverend Abner 
as though he had been an archangel: at 
the very time, perhaps, the feather on her 
round hat would be held in its place by two 
large white pins, a long rent in her skirt 
would be plainly visible, and the buttons 
on her sacque hanging by a thread or gone 
entirely. Aunt Maria noticed this careless- 
ness and commented on it. 


“T must say it seems pleasant to me to 
see a girl who is not thinking all the time 
about her clothes,” said Dwight. 

Miss Vedder was now waiting for a con- 
fession. For years Dwight had enjoyed all 
his love affairs doubly because he could re- 
late them in all their windings to her: 
man over forty likes the slow analysis and 
retrospect which the youth of twenty seorns 
But this time the confession came in a new 
guise. It was not a confession exactly, on 
awhint; Dwight began to turn the conversa 
tion when they were alone together toward 
religious subjects. He and his cousin had 
been over the ground before, and were of 
much the same opinions, although the wom 
an, as usual, made her life more consistent 
with them than the man did. But now he 
began talking as though they were both in 
error, going off into long rhapsodies about 
the wonderful attributes of “ an unquestion- 
ing belief.” 

“Tt took the early Christians into the 
arena, and held them smiling at the burn 
ing stake,” hesaid. “ Isn’t that better than 
this ?” 

“Than what?” said Miss Vedder. “Do 
you mean the room, the fire, these luxuries ?’ 

“Not exactly; I mean the endless power 
of such a belief.” Then he paused, and with 
a shade of embarrassment added, in a lowe1 
tone, ‘“ Have you not noticed a change in me, 
Rache! 7” 

“No, I have not,” replied Miss Vedder 
For the life of her she could not utter the 
sympathetic response which would hav 
drawn out the whole; she was too deep 
hurt. What! were her long years of co 





sistent faith, charity, and good works to be 
as nothing beside a few signs of the cross 
a tear or two,and some transient church 
» 


going? Love is never so deceitful as when 





he puts on a religious guise. It is rem: 
able what extraordinary holiness is often 
found in eyes lifted in devotion, if the eyes 
happen to be of a good color and young. 
“A simple, child-like faith seems to me 
very beautiful,” continned Dwight. But his 
cousin answered not a word. 
A perfect Indian-summer morning broke ; 
a last excursion was planned. They were 
| to drive to the top of the mountain to seo 
| the brown earth and blue ocean in the gold- 
enhaze. All the Singletons joined the party 
in a farm wagon; but Fanny, as usual, was 
with Miss Vedder and Dwight. An accident 
happened. On the way home, coming down 
the mountain, part of the harness broke, 
and the horses attached to the farm wagon 
| plunged, reared, and then started down the 
narrow, winding roadonarun. The wagon 
| happened to be first; the carriages were 
close behind. Dwight stopped his own 
|horses with a sudden wrench, threw the 
| reins to Rachel, jumped out, and ran. Fan- 
|ny, screaming, followed him. Rachel and 
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her aunt were left alone. Behind, Mr. Green 
is tving his horse to a tree and helping 
t Sophia-Charlotte. He then came and 
Iped out trembling Aunt Maria; but Ra- 
said she would drive her own horses 
viv down the bill, as the carriage might 
needed. The wagon had gone over the 
le. two of the children were hurt, and the 
rmer’s boy 'vho drove was bruised; but 
or little Mrs. Singleton was injured inter- 
and beyond earthly aid. At last she 
s of some importance, for she was dying. 
They bore her home, and the old Palme1 
ise never looked so forlorn and shabby 
t did when, having laid her upon a couch, 
all stood about and waited. She had 
ft it all in disorder—poor, careless little 
dy, her mind taken up with the pleasure 
of the day; and now when the blinds were 
rown open, the forlorn make-shifts and 
neglect were plainly apparent. But the 
es and the efforts and the pride and the 
dreams of the poor mother were over now; 
r life, whether well spent or ill, was draw- 
ing to its close. 
Mr. Green had started to go for the doctor. 
‘Your ministrations may be needed, my 
lored,” said Sophia-Charlotte, in a low 
voice: “I will go.” She went out, untied 
the horse, and drove off alone, with the tears 
dropping down her broad cheeks. 
They all thought death would come in a 
vy moments, but the poor mother lingered 
till dawn. The doctor could do nothing. 
anny knelt by the bedside, her arms around 
her mother; the two had been companions 
from the daughter’s earliest childhood, and 
were devotedly fond of each other. In the 
iddle of the night the mind of the dying 
woman reeovered its consciousness, and 
emed to become preternaturally clear; 
they could do nothing with her. She wail- 
ed for her children, but most of all for her 
laughter. “Fanny! Fanny! what will be- 
come of Fanny ?” was her constant ery, which 
sounded through the silent house with dis- 
tressing persistence. Miss Vedder bent over 
her, and promised to care for all the chil- 
dren. “You are kind, and you mean it,” 


wailed the mother; “but you will grow | 
tired, and other things will come between. | 


Itisnotthesame. Oh,Fanny! Fanny! what 
will become of Fanny? Nobody knows, no- 
body understands 

“Hush, mother,” said the girl, caressing 
her lovingly. “I will do any thing you 
say.” She kissed the wizened cheek next 
to her and stroked the thin gray hair. 

“Fanny! Fanny! Fanny!” wailed the weak 
voice. It answered all the Reverend Ab- 


ner’s ministrations with the same cry. “The 


world is hard to girls. I can not die and 
leave my daughter—I can not. The others 
are boys, and they can take care of them- 
selves. But Fanny! Fanny!” 

Faint dawn cane at last, and sharp cold 


with it; winter was uponthem. The small, 
withered body upon the conch see med to be 
already dead, but the soul was still alive. 
Dwight, sitting by one of the windows, had 
heard every thing—Fanny’s sobs, Miss Ved- 
der’s etforts, the clergyman’s prayer, and the 
wail of the mother. As it grew lighter Mrs. 
Singleton suddenly raised herself up and 
‘I will not die!” she 
cried, in a terrible voice. They all started 
forward. She looked into each face, one by 


threw out her arms. 


one, with the strange clearness that some- 


times comes into dying eyes. “ Fanny!’ she 


said again, in a whisper, addressing them 
all. It was like a last appeal. 

“Give her to me, Mrs. Singleton,” said 
Dwight. “She shall be my Wile, if you are 
willing, before the sun rises.” 

The effect was electric. Fanny shrank 
still closer to the pillow, like a drenched 
blossom blown against the side of the house 
in a storm; Miss Vedder sank into a chair. 
The words once out, Dwight pleaded ardent- 
ly. “Ihave loved her for a long time,” he 
said; and stooping, he took the little hand 
lying on the counterpane in his. The moth- 
er, her strength all gone now, looked at her 
daughter; Fanny’s face was close beside her 
own on the pillow. Her lips formed the 
word “ Fanny,” but she could no longer ar- 
ticulate. 

“Yes, if you wish it, mother,” replied the 
girl. <A tremor shook her from head to foot 
as she spoke. But the mother smiled at 
last, and peace stole over her poor, set, anx- 
ous Lace, W hich could now close its eyes and 
die. 

They were married then and there, the 
Reverend Abner reading the service rever- 
entially. The rising sun shone through the 
windows. In an hour Mrs. Singleton was 
dead. 

The old house was closed; the boys were 
sent to good schools; Dwight took his wite 
to the city. Miss Vedder went South for a 
few weeks: but returning to her winter resi- 
dence, she formed a kind and steadfast back- 
ground for the young bride whenever she 
ventured into society, which was not often, 
on account of her deep mourning dress. Fan- 
ny was a sweet-natured little creature, and 
her husband made an idolof her. She never 
opposed his will or wish, but yielded to him 
in every thing. He said to himself that 
| gradually she would learn to be a woman. 
He was fascinated with the idea of her youth, 
innocence, and ignorance of the world. The 
summer came; they went to the mountains. 
The autumn began; they came down to the 
| Vedder cottage. The Greens were already 
gone, driven out by the freezing winter at- 
mosphere of the congregation ; Sophia-Char- 
lotte was adjusting herself as well as she 
could, poor soul! to the ideas of vestrymen’s 
| wives elsewhere. Fanny seemed glad to be 
back in the old neighborhood again. They 
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all staid together in the cottage nearly three 
months. 

foward the end of the first month Miss 
‘ | 


notice 


a change in the young W ife; 


A 


veddel 


seemed inwardly excited, 


sh woman 
reads a woman better than any man can, 
even though he be the husband, for a wom 





man. Miss Vedder be- 
she noted what Fanny did, 


P 


an can deceive any 


gan to observe: 


restlessness and absent answers. an 


ny had never in her life told a lie, and did 
not know how to begin; but she hesitated, 
and cut off hersentences. Most of the time 


she seemed to be in the highest spirits; her 
He 


watched her swinging in the 


husband had never seen her so happy. 


smiled as he 


great piazza swing or running across the 
lawn to untie her little boat. She must row 
or walk all the time now. Generally he went 
with her, but not always. “ How beautiful 
she is this fall!” he said to Miss Vedder one 
day as her boat disappeared aronnd the 
curve She answered “ Yes,” but she was 
not satisfied. lowell, however, did not 
dream of a doubt; contented and happy, he 
was beginning to look middle-aged. Con- 
tentment at forty-two is dangerous. 

One afternoon he went to the city, called 
by business; he was to be absent two day 8. 
That same evening Miss Vedder caught sight 
of Fanny stealing softly out of the house, 
wrappedinashawl. She followedher. At 


the turn in the road where the cottage was 
out of sight, and Polly Malone’s pink cabin 
she caught up with her. “ Where 

Fanny ?” The girl 
hrank back against the fence as if for ref- | 


in view, 


are you going, she said. 


Ss 


There was cold and watery moonlight; | 


they could see each other. Fanny,” said 
Miss Vedder, following and putting her arm 
“*T am not an 
I will 


is, but 


around the slender shoulders, 
I am your steadfast friend. 
it 
you must tell me all.” 

A sense of warmth and snpport in her 
mere 


enemy ; 


not betray you, no matter what 


nearness came to Fanny at onee; with 
her quick, impressionable sensitiveness, she 
turned and clung to her husband’s cousin as 
though she really trusted her. Bandy Ma- 
lone by this time had come down the road 
to meet them. He fawned upon Fanny. 

“What is this?” said Miss Vedder. 

And then, with a burst of tears, Fanny 
told. Her first lover—her only lover, as she 
patl lly called him—had appeared it 
the neighborhood; he was, in fact, staying 
in Mrs. Malone’s cabin. 
to him once, but her mother had disapproved 
of it, and the engagement was broken; but 
fond of him,and he of her. 
‘IT could not help marrying Howell,” she 


1eTiec: 


She was engaged 


was still 


sine 


added, with sobs, “ 


when mother looked at | 
me so with those poor dying eyes of hers. | 
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“But now that you are married, Pani 
what is it you wish to do?” 

“Only to see him once more, and say good 
y. That is all, Rachel; that is really all.” 
“Tfow many times have you seen him a] 
ready id 
“Only four times; 


b 


in the woods or on the 


river.” 


“Will yon come home with me now ?” 
“Not without seeing him.” 

They looked at each other in silence, 01 
questioningly, the other defiantly, but bot); 
with a settled determination. 

“Then Iwill go with you,” said Miss Vi 
der. 

At the gate of the little cabin garden, in 
the deep shadow cast by the near hill-side 


* Come.” 


} 


a figure was standing. It did not stir al- 
though they stopped. 
“ Robert,” said Fanny, tremulously. 
Then Robert Strain forward. Hi 
was a handsome youth, a year or two older 


came 


than Fanny, but careless in his dress, a1 
with signs of dissipation on his face. 

“Mrs. Dwight has come to bid you good- 
by,” said Miss Vedder; “ T have aeecompani 
But it would have bee: 
much better if yon had ealled at the house, 
Mr. Strain.” While she thus made talk for 
them, the two, who were once lovers, st: 
the 
Fanny gave her hand, burst into tears, an 
went away with her companion, who, whil 


encircling her with one arm, turned and mack 
1 


her for the purpose. 


wd 


and gazed at each other in silence; 


a stern and menacing gesture toward 1 
{i 
. 31 i ; a 
shall never see her again on earth. 


gure at the gate, as much as to say, “ Yo 


Fanny cried all night, going from one fit 
of hysterics into another. Miss Vedder, dis 
missing the maid, staid wkth her and tried 
to soothe her. At last she“gave up speech 
and merely held her in her arms, and stroke 
her hot forehead and falling hair. About 
an hour before dawn Fanny grew quiet and 
seemed to slumber; then Miss Vedder stole 
away to her own room. If she had been al- 
most any other woman, she would have gone 
to bed, as she was worn with fatigue; but 
being Rachel Vedder, she would not give up 
her watch. She would never give it up un- 


| til Fanny was safely in her husband’s charge 
| again. 


It was now dawn; the sun would 
soon be up. She heard a step in the hall; 
it stopped at her door, then went down thé 
stairs lightly as a cat. She sprang forward, 
threw open the door, and followed. It was 
Fanny. Rachel, with stern hold, took her 
back into her room, her own room and How- 
ell’s; and there, surrounded by all the to- 
kens of her husband’s presence and his love, 
the elder woman confronted her. The door 
was closed; they were alone. 

“Were you going again to see him, wretch- 


She was afraid I would go to Robert, and ed girl ?” 


she had faith in Robert. Poor 


ert. 


ho 


Rob- | 


| bay. 


“T was,” said Fanny, trembling, but at 
Her eyes were brilliant and feverish ; 























er dry lips were stretched apart over her 
her | } 
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ide Ra 





ttle babyish teeth in a way that m: 
el think even then of 


a little squirrel she 
ul once found dead in the woods. 
“You shall never go,’ she said, deter- 
niv dly. 


“T mean no harm, Rachel.” 
No harm! And your husband, Fanny ?” 


“THe was always too old for me,” said the 





herself free from the 
but he is kind and good, 





I never intended to wrong him, you need 
fear. And who are you that you set 
irself as a guardian over me? lam not 
ire that you have any authority. What 
all to you, anyway, Rachel Vedder 
‘It is this: he loves you, and you shall 
not make him miserable.” 
‘Well, I have never loved him, and have 


st) 


I made him miserable said Fanny, taunt 
y ‘You know as well as Ido how hap 
} he has been.” 
, Ile would not be if he kne W Bid said the 
other woman, feeling in her inmost heart 
the truth of the wife’s words like a knife’s 
‘Are you going to tell him ?” said Fanny. 
‘He would never believe you. Iecan make 
Chen he 
hanged. “Why should he have all 


. . "t) 
the happiness: 


him believe any thing I please.” 
ce ¢ 

she cried. “You have al 

\ VS sy led him, Rachel. I am miserable, 

Robert is miserable. I only ask one last 

ord. Let me go.” 

“You shall never re .”’ said Miss Vedder, 


erasping her again. They struggled to- 


‘What do you care?” said Fanny. 

A pallor came into Rac hel Vedde r’s face. 
“T care this,’ she answered, steadily: “I 
have loved Howell Dwight all my life. Is 
it likely now that I will let you go?” 

“Why, ves; why not?” said Fanny. “If 
you really love him, and if I was once gone, 
perhaps 

hen Rachel Vedder lifted her hand and 
struck her. 

It was not a hard blow; the hand’s pur- 
pose had altered ere it fell. But if it had 
been the blow of a colossus, it could not 


iave affected Fanny more. That she had 
heen struck—she, a Singleton—was the un- 
forgivable act, and in it was swallowed up 
the cause. All 

at once. Deeper feelings were lost in the 
anger of the moment. At the same time 
Rachel Vedder was standing overwhelmed 


her mother in her was aroused 


with her own self-contempt; never in her 
before had she felt such humiliation. 
She had lost control of herself entirely, and 
insulted Howell’s wife. Fanny, weak and 
helpless now and sobbing, had thrown her- 
self upon the sofa; Miss Vedder silently and 
gently undressed her, and carried her to the 
bed, adjusting the pillows and smoothing 
the coverings, Fanny all the time turnin 





ov 
> 


away from her like an angry child. Miss 
Vedder then rang for the maid, sent a man 
on horseback for the doc tor, Saying Inatone 
ar that Mrs. Dwight 


that Fanny could overhe v 
y ill, and th: 






t the 
halls must be kept quiet. When all orders 


had been taken suddet 


' _ 
bad been 


issued for illness in the wonse, and 
the maid had brought in tea for Fanny and 
gone out again, then Miss Vedder knelt down 
by the bedside, and, alone with her cousin’s 
wife, implored her pardon. “Forgive me, 
Fanny,” she said, humbly. “I have no ex- 


cuse to offer save that your words seemed to 


tear and bruise the inmost feelings of my 
heart. I lost all control of myself, and I 
feel ashamed and self-humiliated before you 
My child, you are young and tender-hearted; 


you should be sorry for me, sit 


ice, even if 
you do forgive, I can never forgive myself.” 
Her voice shook; she covered her face 


with her hand. Fanny turned; there was 
something strange to her in the sight of this 
strong, self-controlled woman on her knees, 
indmoved with somuch emotion. She real 
ized suddenly that Rachel would remember 
that blow long after she herself had lorgotten 
t; Rachel had such a way of ren 


embering. 
With one of the quick impulses which made 
her so lovable, she threw her arms around 
Rachel's neck, forgave her every thing, 
nestled close to her, and then be in to ery 
again so weakly and hysterically that she 
was soon in need of aid, and a fit subject for 
the doctor when he stood by the bedside. 
“In any case I must take her up to the city 
to-day, doctor,” said Miss Vedde r, Whose face, 
with the curious immobility which seems to 
belong to unbeautiful but healthy middle- 
aged faces, appeared unaltered in spite of 
her vigil and her past agitation. ‘It is ab- 


solutely necessary 2 





Fanny was now too ill to pay any atten 
tion to this ultimatum; they gave her sooth- 
ing medicines, and the maids packed the 
trunks and made all the preparations for 
departure. <A telegraphie dispatch was sent 
to Dwight saying that Fanny was not well, 
and that th 
evening. As the close carriage rolled past 
the pink cabin of Mrs. Malone, Fanny roused 
herself from her apathy and looked out. No 


One apy ared, 


ey would be in the city that 


“He has gone,” said Rachel, drawing her 
down into her reclining position again. “I 
went over myst lf to see him. He will not 
trouble you again, Fanny.” 

“Let me tell you every thing; it will 
make me feel better, Rachel,” said the girl, 


twisting the fringes of the shaw 
‘I would rather do it before I see 

“Then you are not going to tell Howell ?” 

“JT will if you think best; but I thought 
perhaps he would be happier if he did not 
know. There was no real harm done. It 
seems a pity to disturb him; don’t you think 
so?” 


nervously. 


Howell.’ 
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‘ You must decide that, Fanny.” 

“T do not like to decide things, and you 
cnow I do not,” said Fanny, impatiently. 
There was asilence; the elder woman would 
ot speak While life lasted she would 





never betray what she knew; to ask her for 


more was too mut h. 


“Oh, well, then,” said Fanny at last, 1 | 


willtake your own argument—nothing mst 


be done that would make him unhappy. To} 
tell him would certainly make him so; there- | 
fore I will not tell him. But I must tell 


} 


somebody, so as to feel clearer in my con- | 


science, and, Rachel, I will tell you.” 


W hen the y were sa ely on the little steam- 
er, and Fanny in a sheltered corner was ly- 
ing on a couch of shawls with her head in 
Rachel’s lap, the story was told. It was a 
simple one—a boy-and-girl affection. He 
was a Southerner, and was mixed with all 
her memories of childhood and her old home. 


Her mother had forbidden the engagement, | 
and soon afterward they had separated, as | 


she supposc d forever. 


“ T was very miserable,” she said, in a half- | 


sobbing ToOIce:; “ I used to go to ¢ hureh and 
pray for himevery day. Do you not remem- 
ber how Ll used to go to church? It was all 
for Robert. 1 always liked attention, Ra- 
chel; I could not help liking it; but I did 
not really try to gain Howell’s love—indeed 
Idid not. lused to sing those songs exact- 
ly as Mrs. Green taught me to sing them, be- 


cause I saw they made an impression upon 


him; and now and then, when there was a 
good opportunity, I have quoted things I 
had heard you say. Butit was only my love 
of admiration, Rachel; Inever planned. It 
was very e 


sy to impress him. He seemed 
to have made up his mind to a certain idea 
of me beforehand. But Ineverreally sought 
to win him. It would have been just the 
same with any one else, if there had been 
any one else there; but there was not. You 


know how I came to marry him at the last. | 


I could not refuse my dear, dear mother.” 
She began to sob again, and Miss Vedder 
soothed her with a caressing gentleness, to 
which Fanny always responded as a thirsty 
plant responds to tne rain. 

“ Howell is very good to you,” said the eld- 
er woman, trying to comfort her. 

‘I know he is,” replied Fanny, remorse- 
fully. “Do believe me, Rachel, when I as- 
sure you that Robert’s coming was a sur- 
prise, and that I only wanted to explain all 
to him, and make him feel more reconciled. 
We only had a few short interviews, for I 
was always hurried and afraid, and watch- 
ing lest somebody should come. But I was 
glad that he cared for me still; I am glad 
ow. 

Rachel did not doubt any of these words. 
But she had her own intentions as to guard- 
ing the girl in the future. 

By the time they had reached the city, 
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| Fanny, relieved by her confession, tired in 
body and ill, felt an immense desire to he 
comforted and petted. She let Howell lift 
her from the carriage, and clung to him with 
affection and trust. Alarmed by their un- 
expected coming, Le was full of anxiety and 
| questions. ; 

“Fanny was ill,” said Rachel, briefly. “] 
jthonght it better she should be with you, 
He lifted his little wife tenderly in his 


arms and bore her up stairs. Rachel weut 
alone to her own room. 

Life went on with these three for several 
vears longer. Fanny was just the same. 


Che quict but constant unswerving aid and 
support which Rachel Vedder gave her sup 
plied what she lacked, and Howell’s witi 
was the ornament of their eirele, loved and 
petted by all. As Fanny had foreseen, but 
long since forgotten, Rachel never forgay« 
herself for that blow. Her voice was al- 
ways peculiarly gentle when she spoke to 
her cousin’s wife, and she deferred to all 
her changing little opinions with unaltering 
respect. Nothing more was ever heard of 
| the young Southerner in that household; one 
| hand, however, had helped him, controlled 
| him, and given him his career elsewhere. 
} One more scene—Fanny died. During 
)a severe winter a cough seized her; the 
| Southern blossom faded. Howell was be- 
| side himself with grief; every body mourned 
| for the sweet young wife. 
| One afternoon Rachel was with Fanny, 
| and they were alone; they had never spoken 
again of the events of that night at the cot- 
| tage, but had consigned them to that silence 
which women often keep for each other, in 


I 
} 
i 


| spite of man’s maligning, into and through 
\the gates of death itself. But now Fanny 
had something on her mind. 
| “ Rachel,” she said, in her weak, whisper- 
| ing voice, “ you see I am to die anyway, and 
| nobody is to blame abont it at all. Poor 
| Howell will be so lonely! He has always 
liked you better than any one in a certain 
j}way. Do you not think that if he knew 
if I should tell him—perhaps he might 
| She paused; her large eyes fixed themselves 
inquiringly on Rachel’s face. 

A dull color rose in the elder woman’s 
cheeks. It seemed as if the blood was 
struggling to show itself for once through 
|that unyielding skin. “No, Fanny,” she 
answered; and even then the surging feel- 
ings in her heart could not get to the pale, 
unmoved windows of her eyes. ‘ Promise 
me that you will not tell him.” 

“Tf you wish it,” said the other, disap- 
pointed. “But I should so like to repair 
any wrong I have done, and leave you hap- 
py behind me. If he knew, Rachel—” 

“That he has never known in thirty years 
proves that he can not know. And even I 
have my pride, Fanny. I will not be loved 
from pity. Promise me not to tell.” 
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And Fanny, with a sigh, promised. 
Howell Dwight went abroad when his lit- 


love was taken from him. He was bitter- 


unreconciled and ineconsolable. At the 
end of two years he drifted back, and fell 
to the old ways. Every spring and au- 
inn he came to the cottage, and they lived 
the old life over again. Aunt Maria still 
iitted tidies and played solitaire. Howell 
woked at her sometimes and thought of the 


mung life 
tle had had himself baptized and contirmed 


a despairing sort of way. 


ended while the old one lingered. 


*She was al- 
avs so sweet and devout, and seemed to 
find such comfort in it,” he said to Rachel. 
at spoke of her always as of one exception- 

vifted. 
ted it after her marriage, was in her early 
ith phenomenal; did not Rachel remem 
er it? Her mind, too, although so child 
And 
Here his eves would 


his head 


water where 


Her singing, although she neg 


ke, possessed many deep thoughts. 
3 for her affection 

| with tears, and he would turn 
Ly, and gaze out 
her little boat and slender figure once made | 
a picture the silvery After a 
he took his place in society again, but 

any He all the 
double-minded and insincere, mer- 
and deceitful; his criticisms were 


over the | 


on surface, 


not with interest. found 





‘You are too severe,” said Rachel. 


are mercenary al 





“There 


women, but not all are mer 
cenary; and in matters concerning their af. 
ections all women can, often must, deceive.” 
Yot all,” answered Dwight, in the old 
the dee 


» she knew so well p, softened 


» sacred to the memory of Fanny. 
As | 


x + 
\V ub. 


1e grew older he deteriorated some- 
Always indolent, he grew self-in- 
gent and cynical. Nobody cared much 
for Howell Dwight now. What he said, 
thought, and did was of little consequence. 
But over one woman he still held unbroken 
empire, and gradually he grew into the hab- 
Each 
one of his faults she saw with clearness, but 
And although 
seem a strange and even a laughable 
thing that a woman of fifty should feel her 


- 
a 


it of relying upon her more and more. 


she never ceased to love him. 
if may 


heart beat faster at the sound of a certain | 


4 


footstep, and raise her eyes with inward 
happiness when a certain figure appeared 
at the door, the stout, careless figure, too, of 
aman of fifty-six, still it was a true thing, 
and sets one to thinking about the possibil- 
ities and attained ideals of another world. 
We need them. At sixty-two years of age 
Ifowell Dwight died. His last words were 
of Fanny. He was buried by her side. 

Miss Vedder lived all the year round now 
in the homestead cottage. Aunt Maria,aged 
and infirm, lived with her. The old woman 
was ninety when she died. Her mind was 
clear. She wept to leave her niece alone. 
“Tf you had only married Howell ; if he had 


| dormant 


601 
about 


living now, and you would have 


only known 


been 


it; very likely he would 
have 


had somebody to take care of you, Rachel,” 
] 








she said, during the last night of her life. 
Her niece started. “ Why, aunt, did you 
know ?” she asked, in a quick whisper. 
Oh yes, I knew, I knew,” said the old 
wom *Men are like that about young 
ris ways when they get to be toward 
forty and a little blasé; they believe any 
thing. But afterward, if he had known, Ra- 
chel, he would have married you. It’s a 
great pity.” Then her mind wandered, and 


died. 
Miss Vedder was left al 


at dawn she 
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7ITH an ordinary horseshoe magnet, a 
bit of soft iron, and a common shin- 
] 


gle-nail, a practical invent 


~ 


ir, Who for years 
has been pondering over the 
the magnet, 
t of the 


power lying 


in demonstrates 





as his discovery a fa utmost im- 
which has 


of both 


ul electricians, namely, 


portance in magnetic 


scicnce, 


obsery 





hitherto escaped t ition 


scientists and practic 





the existence of a neutral line in the mag- 
netic field 
induced magnet ¢ 


a line where the polarity of an 
ases, and beyond which it 
changes. With equally 


he shows the p 


simple appliances 
ractical utilization of his dis- 
covery in such a way as to produce a mag- 
netic motor, thus opening up a bewildering 
prospect of the possibilities before us in 
revolutionizing the present methods of mo- 
tive power through the substitution of a 
wonderfully cheap and safe agent. By his 
achievement Mr. Wesley W. Gary has quite 
the 
hitherto prevailing, and 
out from among the static 


upset theories of magnetic philosophy 

oF . 
lifted magnetism 
fore es W here &¢ i- 
ence has placed it, to the position of a dy- 
The Gary Magnetic Motor, 


the result of Mr. Gary’s long years of study 


namic power. 
’ 
is, in a word, a simple contrivance which 
furnishes its own power, and will run until 
by the force of friction, coming 


to that awful bugbear, 


worh out 


dangerously near 
perpetual motion 

The old way of looking at magnetism has 
been to regard it as a force like that of grav- 
itation, the expenditure of an amount of 
energy equal to its attraction being required 
to it; 
could availed 


overcome consequently its 
not of. Accepting this 
theory, it would be as ic to attempt to 


make use of the permanent magnet as a mo- 


power 
be 


tive power as to try to lift one’s self by one’s 
But Mr. Gary, i 
ries, toiled away at his experiments with 


boot gnoring theo- 





straps. 


extraordinary patience and perseverance, 
and at last made the discovery which seems 
to necessitate the reconstruction of the ac- 
cepted philosophy. 

To obtain a clear idea of the Gary Mag- 
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ssary first to compre- | facing each other. The letter Cis a piece of 
principie underlying | thin or sheet iron, as the case may be, mai 

he neutral line and the | fast to a lever with a joint in the centr: 
vhich Mr. Gary demon- | and so adjusted that the iron will move « 
magnet, his bit of | the neutral line in front of the poles of the 
mon shingle-nail, This | stationary magnet. By pressing the fir 
letter A repre-|}on the lever at D the iron is raised, t] 
piece or soft |) withdrawing the cut-off so that the magnet 
A is attracted and drawn upward by tl] 
magnet B. Remove the finger, and the « 
olt dro} s between the pole 8s, and, in conse 
quence, the magnet A drops again. T] 
sane movement of magnets can be obtains 
by placing a piece of iron across the pol 
|of the magnet B after the magnet A ] 
| been drawn near to it. The magnet A 
| thereupon immediately fall away; but th 
iron can only be balanced, and the balan 
not disturbed, by the action of the magnet 
upon each other when the iron is o1 
neutral line, and does not move nearer o1 
) farther away from the magnet B. 
a pivoted It may not be found easy to demonstra 
the iron becoming aj these principles at the first trials. But 
yi ection when in the magnetic | should be borne in mind that it took the 

he permanent magnet; C, a small | ventor himself four years after he had d 

drops off when the iron, or induced | covered the pring iple to adjust the deli 

the neutral line. By pressing | balance so as to get a machine which wor 


] ] 


finger on the lever at D the iron is raised | go. Now, however, that he has thouelt 


vove the neutral line. Now let the nail | out the entire problem, and frankly tells t 


} 


to the end of the induced magnet | world how he has solved it, any person 
s to it, and the point is turned | all skillful and patient, and with a littl 
the pole of the magnet di- | knowledge of mechanies, may soon 
thus indicating that the in-| in demonstrating it for himself. 
is of opposite polarity from The principle underlying the motor 
one. Now let the iron be | the method by which a motion is obtair 
d toward the magnet; the | now being explained, let us examine the in- 
at the neutral line, but it | ventor’s working models. The beam move- 
hen the iron is lowered below | ment is the simplest, and by if, it is claim 
! rw its point is turned out-| the most power can be obtained from t] 
vay from the magnetic pole below. | magnets. This is illustrated in Fig.3. T! 
Mr. Gary proves that the polar- | letter A represents a stationary magnet, 
need magnet is changed by B the soft iron, or induced magnet, fastens 
neutral line without com- | to a lever with a joint in the centre, and si 
In the experiment strips | balanced that the stationary magnet will not 
placed under the soft iron, or | quite draw it over the neutral line. The 
,as shown in the figure, to | letter © represents a beam constructed of a 
double magnet, clamped together in the cen- 
line is shown to extend com- | tre and balanced on a joint. One end is set 
the magnet; and a piece of | opposite the stationary magnet, with lik 
iron placed upon this line will entirely | poles facing each other. The ‘am is 
ff the attraction of the magnet from | balanced that when the soft iron B on t! 
thing beyond. The action of this cut- | magnet A is below the neutral line, it (th 
llustrated in Fig. 2. The letters A | beam) is repelled down to the lower dotted 
anced magnet | line indieated by the letter D. The beam 
strikes the lever E with the pin F 
attached, and drives it (the leve 
against the pin G, which is attach- 
ed to the soft iron B, which is thus 
driven above the neutral line, wher 
its polarity changes. The soft iron 
now attracts the beam magnet C to 
the upper dotted Jine, whereupon it 
and the oth a stationary magnet. The | (the soft iron) is again drawn down ove 
magnet A ilaneed on a joint, and the |the neutral line, and its polarity ag 


two magnets are placed with opposite poles | changing, the beam magnet C is again re- 








the lower line 
move until it is stopper d 


, continuing so to 
This 
To 


vain a large amount of power the inventor 


to 


rworn out, 


simply illustrates the beam movement. 


vould place groups of compound stationary | 


magnets above and below the beam at each 
side, and the soft iron induced magnets, in 
This case four in number, conne ected by rods 
passing down between the poles of the sta- 
tionary magnets. A “ Pitman” connecting 
the beam with a fly-wheel to change the re- 
procating into a motion would be 


ary 
the means of transmitting the power. 
claims, could be obtained in this way. 


Gary’s models is that illustrating the action 


of a rotary motor. There is a peculiar fas- 
cination in watching the action of this neat 


Fig. 1. 


mag- 


ittle contrivance. It is shown 
he letter 
net hung on a perpendicular shaft; B, the 
horizontal magnets; C, the 
is fastened to the lever D; E 
joint on which the 


in 
A represents an upright 


iron which 
, the pivoted 
lever is balanced; 1 


ana 


soft 


I’, the thumb-screw for adjusting the move- 
ment of the soft iron. 
balanced that as the north pole of the up 
right magnet A swings around opposite and 
above the south pole of the horizontal mag- 
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| as the 


With } 
magnets of great Size an enormous power, he | 
| will continue until some outside force is 
One of the daintiest and prettiest of Mr. 


This soft iron is so | 
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macnet A is turned around to the last- 
named position, the poles opposite like 
poles of the magnets Bb: then one pole 
of the magnet A is pushed a little for- 
ward and over the soft iron. This ro- 
tary magnet is repelled by the magnets 
it turns 
around until the unlike poles of the 


B, and also by the soft iron; 


permanent magnets become opposite ; 





attract each other the soft iron drops 





below the neutral line, the polarity changes 
to that of the mag- 
A; the 
momentum gained carries the pole of A a 
little forward of B and over the soft iron, 


and becomes opposite 


nets B and like that of the magnet 


which, now being of like polarity, repels it 
around to the starting-point, completing the 
revolution. The magnets A and B now com 
pound or unite their forces, and the soft iron 
is again drawn up over the neutral line; its 
polarity is changed, and another revolution 
Without any other force applied 


than the force of the magnets. 


is made 
The motion 
ap- 
plied to stop it, o1 until the machine is worn 
out. 

be ob- 
removed and 
, and battery 
force applied sufticient to give it the same 
power that it gets from the magnets B, and 
a current-changer applied to change the 
polarity. The power required to work t 
eurrent-changer in this ¢ 


is the same as would 
the magnets B 


iron coiled with wire 


The result 
tained 
the soft 


were 


sc would be 


lhl @X- 
cess of the power demanded to move the 
soft iron over the 


er required 


neutral line, since no pow 
is from the revolving magnet 


under these circumstances, it being moved 


by the magnets compounding when like 


nets BL, it drops below the neutral line and} poles are opposite eat h other, three mag- 





T 
| 
mae 
Ni . z 


-_ J 
changes its polarity. As the magnet A turns 
around until its north pole is opposite and 
above the north pole of the magnets B, the 


soft iron is drawn upward and over the | 


neutral line, so that its polarity is changed 
again. At this point the polarity in the 


soft iron C is like that of the permanent | 


magnets A and 3. To start the engine the 











nets thus attracting the iron. When oppo- 
site poles are near together, they attract 
each other and let the iron drop below the 
line. The soft iron, with its lever, is finely 
balanced at the joint, and has small springs 
applied and adjusted so as t 
against the power of the magnets. 


balance it 
In this 
working model the soft iron vibrates less 
than a fiftieth of an inch. 

This rotary motion is intended for use in 
small engines where light power is required, 
such as propelling sewing-machines, for den- 
tal work, show windows, ete. 

When Wesley Gary was a boy of nine 
years, the electric telegraph was in its in- 
faney and the marvel of the day; 
father, who was a clergyman in 


and his 
Cortland 
County, New York, used to take up matters 
of general interest and make them the sub- 
ject of an occasional lecture, among other 
things, giving much attention to the ex- 
To illus- 
trate his remarks on the subject he employ- 
ed an electro-magnetic machine. This and 
his father’s talk naturally excited the boy's 
curiosity, and he used to ponder much on the 


planation of this new invention. 












and magnetism, un- 


idea that somehow 


become a great powerin the world. 


He never | I interest in the subject, 
t | rude experiments were interrupt 
fora w! by the work of his young man 
hood. When the choice of a calling was de 
} l. he at first had a vague feeling that 
d like to be an artist. “ But,” he 

‘my friends would have thought that 
useless and unpractl il as to seek 

r perpetual motion.” At last he went 

» the woods a-lumbering, and took con 

i to clear large tracts of woodland in 
\ n and Central New York, floating the 
ber down the canals to Troy. He fol 

’ d this business for several years, when 
was forced to abandon it by a serious at 


{ of inflammatory rheumatism, brought 

{ through exposure in the woods. And 

t! unfortunate as it must have seemed at 

he time, proved the turning-point in his 

fe. His family physician insisted that he 
must took for some other means of liveli 

hood than lumbering. To the query, “ What 








ll ldo?” it was suggested that he might 
take to preaching, following in the foot 
eps of his father, and of a brother who had 
pied the profession. But this he said 

he could never do: he would do his best 
to practice, but he couldn’t preach. “ In- 
vent something, then,” said the doctor. 


‘There is no doubt in my mind that you 


for an inventor.” 


" y 1) 
tid In all 


This was re- 
seriousness, and Mr. Gary 
the doctor 
m better than he did himself. His 
houghts naturally recurring to the experi 
ments and the dreams of his youth, he deter- 


Mhiihe d To devote 


at len 


xth persuaded that 


all his energies to the prob- 


lem. He felt more and more confident, as he 
dwelt on the matter, that a great force lay 


imprisoned within the magnet; that some 


time it must be unlocked and set to doing 
the world’s work; that the key was hidden 
somewhere, and that he might find it as 
well as some one ¢ lse. 

At Huntingdon, Pennsylvania, Mr. Gary 


made his first practical demonstration, and 
allowed his discovery to be examined and the 


fact published. He had long been satisfied, 


from his experiments, that if he could de- | 


‘cut-off,’ the 


Vise a 
the at 

on another raised above it and adjusted on a 
pivot, unlike poles opposite, and so arrange 
as to work automatically, he 
could produce 


To tl 


md it 


Is cut-otl 


he 


was only 


is end persistently experimented, 
about four years ago that 


he made the discovery, the key to his prob- 


means of neutralizing 
attractive power of astationary magnet 


motion in a balanced magnet. | 


lem, which is the basis of his present motor, | 


and upsets our philosophy. In experiment- 


magnet he made the discovery of the neu- 
tra! line and the change of polarity. At first 
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ing one day with a piece of soft iron upon a | 


he gave little attention to the discovery of 
the change of polarity, not then recognizing 
its significance, being absorbed entirely by 
the possibilities the discovery of the neutral 
line opened up to him. 
otf. Fora while he exy rimente 
with batteries, but 


Here was the point 
for his cut 


rely 


enti in September, 
1°74, he succeeded in obtaining a movement 
inde pe ndent of the battery. 


] 


the 


This was done 
principle illustrated in Fig. 2. The 
balanced magnet, with opposite poles to the 


on 


stationary magnet, was weighted so that the 
poles would fall down when not attracted 
by the stationary magnet. When it was at- 
tracted up to the stationary magnet, a spring 
was touched by the movement, and thus the 
lever with the soft iron was made to descend 
the the neutral 
line, and so cutting off the mutual attrae- 


tion, 





between two magnets on 

Then the balanced magnet, respond- 
to the foree of gravitation, descende d, 
and, when down, struck another spring, by 


means of which the cut-off was lifted back 
to its original position, and consequent 
ly the force of attraction between the mag 


nets was again brought into play. In June, 
the following year, Mr. Gary exhibited this 


continuous movement to a number of ger 


ilemen, protecting himself by covering th 
cut-off with copper, so as to disguise the 
real material used, and prevent any on 


The 
publication in the local newspaper of thi 
perform nee of the little machine, which 
was copied far and wide, excited much in 
terest. 


from robbing him of his discovery. 


But the inventor was by no means 
He had in securing 
a continuous motion, but not a practical 


satisfied. succeeded 


motor. He had invented a unique play- 
thing, but not a machine that would do 
mas work. So he made further experi 


meuts in one direction and another, using 
for a long time the battery; and it was not 
until some time after he moved to Boston 
(which was about two years ago) that he 
was convineed that the points in the change 
of polarity, with which he was so little im- 
pressed when he first hit upon them along 
with his discovery of the neutral line, were 
the true ones to work Thereafter 
his progress was most rapid, and in a little 
while he had constructed working models, 
not only to his own satisfaction, but to that 
of those experts who had the fairness to give 
them a critical and thorough examination, 
clearly demonstrating his ability to secure 
motion and power, as they had never before 
been secured, from self-feeding and self-act- 
ing machines. His clatm,as he formally puts 
it, is this: “I have discovered that a straight 
piece of iron placed across the poles of a 
magnet, and near to their end, changes its 
polarity while in the magnetic field and be- 
fore it comes in contact with the magnet, 
the fact being, however, that actual contact 
is guarded against. The conditions are that 


upon. 
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the thickness of the iron must be proportion- 
ed to the power of the magnet, and that the 
neutral line, or line of change in the polarity 


f the iron, is nearer or more distant from 
the magnet according to the power of the 


tter and the thickness of the former. My 
whole discovery is based upon this change 


of polarity in the iron, with or without a 


battery.” Power can be inereased to any 


extent, or diminished, by the addition o1 
ithdrawal of magnets. 

Mr. Gary is forty-one years old, having 
born in 1837. 


voted to working out his problem he has 


been During the years de- 


sustained himself by the proceeds from the 


sale of a few useful inventions made from 
time to time when he was forced to turn 
aside from his experiments to raise funds. 


From the sale of one of these inventions—a 
simple little thing—l 

like ten thousand dollars 
The announcement of the 
magnetic came 
light ext 
The holders of gas stocks were 
in a state of anxiety, and those who had 
viven attention to the study of the princi- 
the lief 


li of the cost of 


e realized something 


of 


moment 


invention 
at 


itement 





t motor 
when the electri 


its height. 


a 
was at 


ple of the new light expressed be 


that it was only the questi 
power used to generate t! 


the light that stood in the way of its gen- 


» electricity for 
eral introduction and substitution for gas. 
A prominent electrician, who was one day 
examining Mr. Gary’s principle, asked if in 
the change of polarity he had obtained elee- 
He said that he had, and the 
former then suggested that the principle be 
used in the construction of a magneto-elec- 
tric machine, and that it might turn out to 
he superior to any thing then in use. Act- 


ing on this suggestion, Mr. Gary set to work, 


tric sparks. 


and within a week had perfected a machine | 


which apparently proved a marvel of effi- 
ciency and simplicity. In all previous ma- 
chines electricity is generated by revolving 
a piece of soft iron in front of the poles of 
a permanent magnet. But to do this ata 
rate of speed high enough to produce sparks 
in such rapid succession as to keep up a 
steady current of electricity suitable for 
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and electricity generated at no expense be- 
yond the cost of the machine. 

The of the f 
the magnetic motor was naturally received 

althongh the 
mechanical s¢ 
prepared the public 


announcement 


invention ¢ 


with 


neredulity, 
hievements 


recent 
had 
y thing, 


and it could not be very much astonished at 


ae 1) rence 


for almost ar 


whatever might come next. Some admit- 
ted that there might be something in it; 
others shrugged their shoulders and said, 
“Wait and see;”’ while the scientific re- 


ferred all questioners to the laws of 


mag- 
netic science; and all believers in book au- 
thority responded, “It can’t be so, because 
the it can’t.” A 
however, came forward, 


examined Mr. Gary’s 


law says ists, 


and 
models: and when re- 


lew scient 


curious to see, 


ports went out of the conversion of two or 
three of the most eminent among them, in- 
terest generally was awakened, and pro- 
Harvard and from the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology called, ex 
amined, and were impressed. More prompt- 


ly than the scientists, capitalists moved ; 


fessors from 


and before science had openly acknowledged 
the discovery and the principle of the in- 
vention, men of money were after Mr. Gary 


for the right to the motor for various 


purposes: 


use 
one wished to use it for clocks 
for s 
dental engines, and so on. 


another ving-machines, others for 

It is as yet too soon to speculate upon 
what may result from the discovery; but 
since it produces power in two ways, both 


directly by magnets and indirectly by t 
generation of unlimited electricity, it would 
seem that it really might become available 
in time for all purposes to which electricity 
might long aco have been devoted except 
for the gre Within one 
year after the invention of the telephone it 
was in practical use all over the world, from 
the United States to Japan. And it 
incredible that in 1880 one may be holding 


at expense involved, 


is not 





& magnetic motor in his pocket, running 
the watch which requires no winding up 
ear, be 
behind 
impelled by the same agency. 


and, seated in a railway whirling 


across the continent a locomotive 


the light, considerable power is required. | 


In Mr. Gary’s machine, however, the piece 
of soft iron, or armature, coiled with wire, 
has only to be moved across the neutral 
line to secure the same result. Every time 
it crosses the line it changes its polarity, 
and every time the polarity changes, a 
spark is produced. The slightest vibration 
is enough to secure this, and with each vi- 
bration two sparks are prodneed, just as 
with each revolution in the other method. 
An enormous volume can be secured with 


an expenditure of force so diminutive that a | 


caged squirrel might furnish it. With the 
employment of one of the smallest of the 
magnetic motors, power may be supplied 
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| AY he of us know Lord Macaulay, but 
| | to how many of us has “Tom” Ma- 


canlay become an intimate friend ? 

He was a boy in spirit all his life long, 
and yet, when he was a boy, it was one of a 
queer kind. What would the boys them- 
selves say to a boy who never knew how to 
skate, or swim, or shoot, or 


row, or drive, 
and didn’t care enough about his ignorance 
to try to mend it? a boy who never liked 
dogs? What would the boys of an older 
growth say to a boy who was so clumsy that, 
| when a barber said he might pay him what- 





ly gave the person who shaved 


d, “In 





that case, I should give 


you a great gash on each cheek?” a boy 
who, when he reached the kid-glove age, 

iys wore out-doors perfect new dark 
vloves, into which he never got his fingers 
more than half way; who has left on record 


instance in which he knew one 
tune from another; and who seems never to 
have be in love in all his life? And yet 
he was the exact opposite of a little prig. 


He was the life and soul of his father’s big 
family of boys and gi 
John, Henry, 


Charles. In 


Selina, Yane, 
Hannah, Margaret, and 
ircle he w They 


rls 
Fanny, 


this « 


s king 
as king. 


played on Clapham Common, which was an 
enchanted land to little Tom Macaulay. 
lle knew every nook and corner of it; wove 


untless legends about it 


head; named its little hills and ridges and 
ponds with names that the children, the best 


ee of his busy 


out 


people in the world to keep alive traditions 
and hand down to 
generation, preserve to this day. He was 
never so happy, either in early or later life, 
was with his brothers and sis- 


usages from generation 


as when he 


ters, and they were never so happy as with 


him. His sister Hannah says: “ 


san object of passionate love and devo- 
tion. His unrutiled sweetness of temper, 
his unfailing flow of spirits, his amusing 


his presence 


lj 


talk, all made so deli 
his wishes ai 
hated 


happiness was to see us all working round 
him while he re 


ehttul that 
He 


,and his notion of perfeet 


d his tastes were our law. 


strangers 


ad aioud a novel, and then 
to walk all together on the common, or, if it 
rained, to have a frightfully noisy game of 
hide-and-seek. I have often wondered how 


our mother could ever have endured our 
noise in her little house.” 
Nothing could be more beautiful than 


Macaulay’s love for his sisters Hanuah and 
Margaret, whic! 
all the 


brother they 


tion more profound because the 
loved was a brother to be very 
proud of, rhey were the nearest to him of 
all the children in sympathies, but not in 
age, being respectively ten and twelve years 
younger than he. Both of his parents Ma 
caulay loved with all the strength of his 
warm heart, but 
of much secret sadness to the son. The pol- 


icy which the parents pursued of giving the 


child no opportunity to suspect that he was 


considered in any way remarkable, was a 


most excellent one, but Zachary Macaulay 
carried it to an extreme. He was constant- 
ly reprimanding his son for trifling faults 


that might be found in any headlong, lively 
boy—beeause he wrote a bad hand, forgot 
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lo us he | 


h they repaid with a devo- | 





his father was the source | 





| or—and this was when he was at Cambridge 
had him the 
novel-reader.” He rebuked 
him for his political opinions, sometimes ex- 
pressed in his letters home with a boyish 
looseness and freedom; was in real distress 
of mind because the magazine which Macau- 
lay and a group of college friends wrote had 
not the religious tone which he should have 
liked to see, though there was nothing either 
immoral or heterodox about it; and when 
young Macaulay at twenty-six had made a 
brilliant public speech in defense of the 
antislavery cause, to which his father had 
devoted his life, he stifled all his pride in his 
son, and rewarded him only with a cold 
criticism upon the impropriety of speaking 
with his arms folded in the presence of a 
royal duke. All this came of poor Zachary 
Macaulay’s sad habit of mind, which he 
could not alter; but it is not strange that, 
though loving and revering his father’s mem- 
ory as he did, Tom Macaulay could not help 
remembering that from him he had not met 
quite the encouragement which he received 
from others. Whatever respect and affec- 
tion, therefore, he might have for his father 

and there is universal testimony that he was 
the best of sons—they could not be on terms 
of hearty companionship. 


because somebody 
name of “the 


given 
| 


This was what 
he found in his two favorite sisters. In the 
afternoon he walked with them; in the 
evening he read novels to them, and com- 
pletely vanquished them in capping verses 
and making puns. Once he made two hun- 
dred, on a wager, in two hours—nearly two 
a minute. His articles were read to them, 
and when they criticised any thing, he was 
‘lad to please them by changing it. The 
|same frank and happy relations that sub- 
| sisted between them as children lasted all 
their lives long. 


‘ 
| > 


The period between the removal of the 
family to London and Macaulay’s election 
}to Parliament must have been a stirring 
| time in the Macaulay home on Great Ormond 
| Street. “The fun that went on was of a 
| jovial and sometimes uproarious descrip- 
|tion. Even when the family was by itself 
the school-room and the drawing-room were 
| full of young people, and friends and cous- 

ins flocked in numbers to a resort where so 
}much merriment was perpetually on foot. 
| There were seasons during the school holi- 
days when the house overflowed with noise 
and frolic from morning to night; and Ma- 
caulay, who at any period of his life could 
| literally spend whole days in playing with 
children, was master of the innocent revels. 
Games of hide-and-seek that lasted for hours, 








with shouting and the blowing of horns up 


to brush his jacket, wash his hands, or comb | and down stairs and through eyery room, 


his hair; writing him long and sorrowful 


were varied by ballads which, like the scalds 


letters because it was reported by some gos- | of old, he composed during the act of recita- 


sip that he was too loud a talker at school, 
or because he couldn't fold a letter properly, 


| tion, while the others struck in ¥ith the 
|chorus.” Then for the evenings thére was 
\ 
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the capping of verses and the manufacture | us without jarring with the predominating 
of puns against time, the latter by no means | feeling of the time. I never saw him ap- 
his regular habit. ‘All the family were | pear to greater advantage—never loved him 


quick at capping verses, but his astounding | more dearly.” This blow came just at the 
1 . 


1 


time came for him to be off to bed at his| and earnest and unaffected way, the first- 
chambers, he would rush out of the room| fruits of his sudden Parliamentary fame. 


memory made him supereminent. Whenthe| time Macaulay was enjoying, in his fresh 


after uttering some long-sought line, and | This triumphant young man never attempt- 
would be pursued to the top of the stairs by | ed any thing —except shaving himself or rid- 
one of the others who had contrived to re- | ing on horseback—that was not a great suc- 
call a verse W hich served the purpose, in or- | cess, and two speeches had sufticed to make 
der that he might not leave the house vic- | him, at thirty, one of the best-known men in 
torious; but he, with the hall door open in| London. His mother lived just long enough 
his hand, would shriek back a crowning ef- | to share her son’s honest pleasure in his suc- 
fort, and go off triumphant.” | 

It was one of the good things about Tom | ety, and his letters to his sisters, describing 
Macaulay that he was just as fond of his|the noted people he met and the famous 
sisters’ society when he was a great and | houses he entered, form the most delightful 
busy man as he was before, and that when] passage in his biography. He was never 


cess. He was going much into great soci- 


his little nephews and nieces began to grow | too busy to “scrawl a line or two to a fool- 
up about him, they never knew that he was | ish girl in Leicestershire’ (their hope of liv- 
at y body in particular, expect dear Unele | ing together had not been realized), and a 
Tom, who was always giving them great | pretty long line it usually was for a busy 
treats and taking them to see the shows.| member of Parliament to write. His mis- 
Margaret records in her diary one day in 
1832, when he was both in Parliament anc 


sives were as frequent as lovers’ letters, and 
quite as long. Indeed, he used to complain 
in office, that he came to dine with them, | that he outdid both his sisters put together 
and talked almost uninterruptedly for six | in the matter of correspondence. He vows, 
hours. Other days she records having spent | after he has taken a position in the Indian 
very agreeable afternoons with Tom, Of | Office, that he has written more letters by a 
late they have walked a good deal. She re-| good many than he has received, and this 
members pacing up and down Brunswick | with India and the Edinburgh Review on his 
Square and Lansdowne Place for two hours | hands, the Life of Mirabeau to be criticised, 
one day, deep in the mazes of the most sub- | the Rajah of Travancore to be kept in order, 
tle metaphysies; up and down Cork Street, | and the bad money which the Emperor of 
engaged on Dryden’s poetry and the great | the Burmese had had the impudence to send 
men of that time, making jokes all the way | them exchanged for better. In his own let- 
along Bond Street, and talking polities ev- | ters he describes, dla Richardson, as he says, 
ery where. Talking about the hard work the | the dinners, the hosts, and the guests, re- 
heads of his party had got now, she said,} peats the gossip he hears and the compli- 
* How idle they must think you when they | ments he gets upon his speeches, just as any 
meet you here in the busy part of the day!” | manly school-boy might do it. He talks 
“Yes, here I am,” said he, “ walking with | about Lady Holland and Holland House, 
two unidea’d girls. However, if one of the | Rogers and Sydney Smith, Tom Moore and 
ministry says to me, ‘Why walk ye here all| Campbell, Talleyrand and Lord John Rus- 
the day idle? I shall say, ‘Beeause no man | sell, Lord Brougham and Sir Robert Peel, 
las hired me.’” Then came a talk with the | and all the rest of that brilliant company. 
ministry about his taking office, and these | He describes divisions in the House, speech- 
two fond sisters were in a flutter of hope|es and debates, the coronation of William 
and uncertainty, for if he took office they | 1V.,and the passage of the Reform Bill, with 
would probably live with him, and Marga- | all the fullness and a good deal more than 
ret asks herself whether she can possibly | the picturesqueness of the special corre- 
look forward to any thing happier. Some/spondent. Every day or two one of these 
months before this their mother died. Mar-| precious packets left London for Leicester- 
garet says: “Tom was from London at the | shire, no matter how busy the time was, and 
time my mother’s death occurred, and things | in the busiest of times some of these letters 
| 


fell out in such a manner that the first in- | would make in an ordinary hand ten or a 
formation he received of it was from the | dozen pages. It was for his sisters that he 
newspapers. He was in an agony of dis-| kept almost all of his playfulness that ever 
tress, and gave way, at first, to violent bursts | let itself out on paper. This is the way he 
of feeling. During the whole week he was | plunges into one of his joint letters, for he 
with us all day, and was the greatest com- | was fond of addressing his letters to both: 

fort to us imaginable. He talked a great 

deal of out sorrow, and led the conversation Be you Foxes, be you Pitts, 

You must write to silly chits; 

Be you Tories, be you Whigs, 

whole burden of it himself, and interesting You must write to sad young gigs. 


by degreés to other subjects, bearing the 
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1e opens his descrip- | owes to his dear mother, and to the interest 
Holland House: which she always took in his childish su 


: of Holland | cesses. From his earliest years the gratifi 
cation of those whom he loved has been as- 
sociated with the gratification of his own 
thirst for fame, until the two have become 
inseparably joined in his mind. The sisters 
had evidently criticised the article on Mira- 
beau in one of their letters, and he retaliates 

in this fashion: “ 1am delighted to find that 

you like my review on Mirabean, though | 
am angry with Margaret for gru 

my Seriptural allusions, and still more an- 

gry with Nancy [Hannah] for denying my 

insight into character. It is one of my strong 
points. If she knew how far I see into hers, 
the hews uy, | she would be ready to hang herself.” 

But even the friendships of brothers and 


mbling at 
cal nonsens 


sisters can not always remain undisturbed. 

Margaret married, and the blow fell all the 

heavier because Macaulay seems never to 

have had, so far as his biography shows, a 

thought of marriage himself. He hid his 

grief, however, in his brave, loyal way, 

thorgh it is recorded that he never recoy- 

ered his former tone of thorough boyishness. 

rhis is the sad reflection which he makes in 

; secret upon this change in his life: “Ihave 

still one more stake to lose. There remains 

is not always writing nonsense, | one event for which, when it arrives, I shall, 

These letters give the whole | T hope, be prepared. From that momet1 

at this period, for he told | with a heart formed, if ever any man’s hea 

every thing—what articles he | was formed, for domestic happiness, I sha 

ing, what speeches he had made, | have nothing left in this world but amb 

and what praise he had had for them, and | tion.” In the very hour of vietory over t! 
the newest thing in politics and titerature. | rival candidate for Parliament at Leeds he 
He is always delighted, in true boyish fash- 


I 


writes to Hannah that he is sitting in the 
ion, to know that his letters are found amus- | midst of two hundred friends, mad with ex- 
i interesting. One day he writes to} ultation and party spirit, all glorying over 
, who was his favorite of the favor-| the Tories, and thinking him the happiest 
he will not omit writing two days} man in the world. Andit is all that he can 
se if his letters give her half |do to hide his tears and to command his 
the pleasure which her letters give him, she | voice when it is necessary for him to reply 
ll, he is sure, miss them; and again and | totheir congratulations. “ Dearest, dearest 
again he says how glad he is to know that | Hannah,” he cries, “ you alone are now lef 
they amuse her. The day after one of his|}to me! Whom have I on earth but thee? 
first speeches he tells her that he spoke with | But for you, in the midst of all these sue- 
a suecess beyond his utmost expectations. | cesses, I should wish that I were lying by 
He is half ashamed to repeat the compli- | Hyde Villiers.” 
ments which he has received, but she will} His sisters were the first te be told that 
know that it is not from vanity, but to give | he would be offered the appointment as a 
her pleasure, that he tells her what is said | member of the new Supreme Council for In- 
about him. Lord Althorp told him twice | dia, which meant £10,000 a year and inde- 
that it was the best speech he had ever} pendence for life, and which gave to the 
heard; Graham, Stanley, and Lord John | world the History of England. They were 
Russell spoke of it in the same way; and | told even before his father, becanse he want- 
O'Connell followed him ont of the House to | ed Hannah to accompany him. She insured 
pay him the most enthusiastic compliments. | the happiness of his whole life, as the event 
His greatest pleasure in the midst of all this | proved, by consenting, and Macaulay set 
praise is to think of the pleasure which his | about making the most thorough prepara- 
success will give to his father and his sis- tions for her journey. No effort is to be 
ters. It is happy for him, he says, that am- | spared to give her a pretty boudoir on board 
bition had in his mind been softened into a| ship, and she is to have a handsome outfit ; 
kind of domestic feeling, and that affection | he is to arrange a fortnight for her in Lon- 
has at least as much to do as vanity with | don, where she is to have a taste of the so- 
his wish to distinguish himself. This he | ciety of the great capital before she goes to 








to 
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that of Caleutta; and he goes about telling | 


his near friends what a dear sister he has, 
who is going with him. In a few months 
ifter their arrival his sister was married to 
a husband worthy of her—Mr. Trevelyan, 
(Macaulay’s biogra- 
irson.) Macat 


ie pain of a separation, for they 


of the Ind iwi ser vice. 





her was th 


\ 


as spared, 
{ 
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one household. In announcing the 
rriage to Margaret, Macaulay says: “ My 





parting from you almost broke my heart. 
But w of n I parted from you I hee Nancy; 
I had all my other relations; I had my 
ends; I had my country. Now I have 
othing except the resources of my own 
ind, and the consciousness of having acted 


ungenerously. But 1 do not repine. 
I sufier I have brought on my- 





1ave staked my happiness without 
aleulating the chances of the dice. I re- 
ember quoting some nursery rhymes, years 
vo, When you left me in London to join 


Nancy. These foolish lines contain the his- 


» were two birds that sat on a stone, 
One flew away, and there was but one; 
The « r flew away, then there was ! 





Still another trial was 


in store for him, 
appily the last of this quick series. Mar- 


raret, now a young mother, died while this | « 


tter was still on its way to her. A month 
fter he received the news he declares that 
ie can not write about it without being al- 
together unmanned, and adds: “ 
not utterly sunk under this blow I owe chief. 
ly to literature. What a blessing it is to 

» books as I love them—to be able to con- 
verse with the dead, and to live amidst the 


idous blow has left marks behind it 
shall carry to my grave. Litera- 
ure has saved my life and my reason. Even 





now I dare not, in the intervals of business, 
remain alone for a minute without a book 
in my hand.” This affectionate nature was 
so deeply wounded that it is a pleasure to 
k that from this time on his life was 
unbroken by any great sorrow save the long- 
foreseen death of his father, and in spite of 
forebodings to the contrary, was passed 


When he 


Me 
thin 


the midst of a rare happiness. 


band went with him, and a government ap- 
pointment kept them there, so that he was 
seldom without her cherished society. Hap- 
py with her and her children, he lived twen- 
ty years of a laborious, famous, and ardent 


life, and died at last peacefully and sudden- | 


ly, as he had always hoped to die. And 
when the time came that his sister should 
die also, she had herself taken, knowing it 
was her last drive, to the house in Great Or- 
mond Street where life had been so full of 
innocent pleasure with him, and after gazing 
at it for a long time, left it behind forever. 
Vor. LVIIL—No. 346.—39 
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Macaulay’s love for children stood next 
to his 1 love for his sisters,and in some meas- 
ure tookits place. He always wanted some- 
ne ody to play with, and it is within the bounds 
of moderation to say that the children were 
always glad to play with him. When he 
was @ young man his sisters’ writing-mas- 
ug seen Macaulay for the first time, 
id, * Ladies, vour brother looks like a lump 
That description tells the 
of his popularity with children. 
at atime when he was deep in the 
preparation of his code and for mere diver- 
sion read enough in the ( 
hausted the mental strength of almost any 
other man, he tells a friend in England how 


he spends an hour or more every day in play- 





of good humor.” 
whole story 


In Indi: 





assics to have ex- 





ng with his little niece,of whom he is as 
fond as her father, and in teaching her to 
talk,and records the fact that she has got 
as f Ba, Pa,and Ma. After his return 
from India, while hearing mass in the Church 
of Santa Croce in Florence, he notices an in- 


cription on a baby’s tomb—* The most beau- 


| tiful little boy that ever lived”—that brings 





tears to his eyes as he thinks of another lit- 
tle niece who lies in the grave-yard at Cal- 
cutta. 











The writer of Macaulay’s biog > was 


himself one of the children who were Ma- 
wulay’s _aparoathee ond he says that it is 


| impossible to exaggerate the pleasure which 


I 
Macaulay took in children, or the delight 


| which he gave them. He could always in- 


That I have | 


vent a new game play an old one, and 

on ehere email vith a drat if 66 “i 

was always ready with a drama ot “con 
) 


| temporaneous interest,” in which he played 


| 
| 
| 





| any number of parts. 


| morning at her home playing with the chil- 


Half of the entry in 


| his diary for one day is his brief account of 
Nearly a year later he says: “ The } 


one of these little performances for the amuse- 
ment of his niece Alice. He was Dando at 
v pastry-cook’s, and then at an oyster shop. 
Afterward he was a dog-s tealer who had ear- 
ried away her little spaniel Diamond while 


she was playing in Saistinahan Gardens, and 


who came to get the reward advertised in 
the Times. The same day he is content to 
record in two lines of the diary the fact that 
his history has reached the unparalleled sale 
in something over three months of 22,000 


copies. Another of these performances is 


| thus described in a letter from a family friend 
returned to England his sister and her hus- } 





‘IT well remember that 
there was one never-failing game of build- 
ing up a den with newspapers behind the 
sofa, and of enacting robbers and tigers; 
you shrieking with terror, but always fasci- 
nated, and always begging him to begin 
again; and there was a daily recurring ob- 
servation from him after that, that, after all, 
children were the only true poets.” 

It is one thing to be fond of children, and 
another never to get tired of them; and Ma- 
caulay, Hannah says, was one of those who 
never got tired. He often spent the whole 


to one of the nieces: 
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are! I aiter i c] yn earried one 
of them off for a long walk. But the great 
trea I ‘ ell as for thei, were the 
( ! >the city to see th shows. 
] not come otten ¢ uch to suit 
( ( the childre: It ea week is 

iid t een tl verage li ld 
have | | they 1 L to last till the 
‘ o use his own expr ) could 

not ¢ ( leg atter t othe Che att 
ernoon’s diversion began with a bountiful 
y 











vi S at ! ekknack r which 
the ch 1 had an « cial « tempt, for 
the ple re of l hem reject it with 
SCOr! i afterne 3s sights were the 
lions and bears, the panoramas and the 
wax-works, or even the British Museum. 
One day he tell tte 


3s their mother in a le 


how, all being ex- 










hausted, he took the children to the Nation 
1 Gallery, and how, while Charley and 
Margaret played the connoisseur, Georgy 
aid, hones , *Let us go; there is noth 
if here that I care for at all ;” and ag 
I don’t call ti eeing sights; I have 
en no t to-day.” All of whi 





















on her knees, lifting 





( ‘Dear uncle, do tell the truth to 
e girl, Did you send the valen- 
tine? And then he had to own it. Ma- 


do almost any thing 
tried to like their 


fond of. In one 


to please 


is favorites; he even 


ogs he was not 









ry he denounces the animal 


ation.” But when the dog was a pet of 
| n, that was another matter, and 
he bought things for it at the shops, and 
about it to an extent which 


o have inused Macaulay great 
aborate process of sending a val 
little niece Alice is recerded ¢ 
i hisd February 12 he buys a superb 
heet of paper and writes the valentine. 
February 13 he sends it off to his sister Fan- | 
y at Brighton to be forwarded. February 
itl \ | “the day is about the 
lent y came at three with 
e ch fect raptures, and 
egeing ically to be told the 
ruth a , hen they were alone to- 
er she said—the little witeh—she was 
oiling to be very serious, and down she goes 


that is always spoiling conver- | 








lightful picture, he says, than any ther 
It was four pretty little sisters, from about 
eleven to six years old, riding in a donkey- 
cart in a deep shady lane, and quite be side 
themselves with delight at the treat. They 
were laughing and sipging in way that 
almost made him ery with a sense of tl 
beautiful, and when he asked them to go on 
ey sang like little larks. Whereup | 
the silver he had in his pockets went to 


buy dolls. 
Keenly sensitive as 










ippearances of 


SOTTOW Ol § i 
P} rr l ni 


‘ specially so where chil en were concerned 
He writes to ask a friend if he has read thi 


first number of Dombey. 





every body. 


overpowered him 





artist was less ski 












him dec ply. 





papers, affected ‘could not 
et it out of his thoughts, nor help crying 
w he he thought of it. When his little 
niece ick with searlet fever, 
he wa and foreboding, and 
the sickness of her mother at the same time, 


vith this added to it, made the double dis- 


tress the severest shock he had suffered since 


his sister Ma 





aret died twenty 
“The Judicious Poet” 


person who 


years before, 


Was a inysterious 
in Mae: 


_ 
pi 
lay’s life with his sisters and his siste 


dren. 


played a large part aD 
rs’ chi 

Macaulay’s letters to them and his 
conversations were filled with quotations 
from this prolific author, who seems to have 
written tons of verses, many of which had 


} +) 





a striking 


nd unexpecte 





theincident justin hand. » Judicious Poet 


seems to have written a good many verses 
from Parliament about cirenmstances which 
had come under the immediate personal ob- 
servation of Macaulay. He composed a 
a good many rhymes to the children and the 
| dog, and the children often wondered how 
lit was that the Judicious Poet should have 
| written lines which really would have look- 
| ed, if any body but Uncle Tom had repeated 
| them, and if he had not 
|} them that they were the work of the bard 
| above mentioned, very much like lines that 





oO 


solemnly assured 


ildren happy, if it had no par- | Uncle Tom might have made up himself on 
dog. When he was] the spur of the moment. Perhaps this sus- 

installment of his | picion deepened when the children had hunt- 
» would spend some precious time | ed the library in vain for a volume of the 
collected works of this author. Atall events, 
to his nephew George, so that it might slip | it was not likely to be dispelled when they 
past the post-office authorities, and would | found Uncle Tom attempting to palm off on 
transmit it with the casual remark that | them poetry curiously like that of the Judi- 


] ' 


while the best part of a lady’s letter was in 






effect upon the 













busy upon the second 


serting a gold piece in the seal of a letter 


cious Poet for the composition of some more 
ipt, the best part of an uncele’s | distinguished person—as, for instance, whe 
was in the seal. One day, coming out from | he suggested to one of his older nieces that 
a collection of pictures, he saw a more de-| this stanza, from what he said was the fa- 


the postse1 














yorite Puseyite hymn to accompany the 
Michaelinas goose, might be by Bishop Wil 
( 
i i the fork 1 draw the cork, 
\ | »T t yt rit 


he suspicion thi: 
rall, must be confirmed in the mind oft 
tial reader when he finds that the 


ous Poet was just as fond of children 


Macaulay was, and wrote poems for them 
ul ten stanzas long—treal children’s 
too, with no deep political or literary 

sions in them—which Uncle Tom would 


t out in big, handsome ¢ apitals. 


» doubt the secret of his popularity with 





lren, and of hisintense enjoyment oftheir 


.was that his own nature was as fresh 





it successes 





ild-like in the midst of gr 


earlier and quieter years of his life. 


WAS walking home one evening along 

| in autumnal read, and hurrying, for I 
sa little belated, when I thought I heard 
tep followin h 


e step 


i 
1cTe Was ho 


gy mine. I stopped ; t 

topped. I looked back; t 
to be seen; but when I set off again I 
more heard the monotonous footfall. 
times it seemed to miss a beat; some- 
ed to strike upon dead leaves, 
then to hurry on again. This unseen 
march or progress was no echo of my own, 


r it kept an independent measure. The 





as dull; twilight was closing in; t 





veather was dark and fitful; overhead, the 
clouds were drifting across a lower- 

All round about me the fogs and 

r damps were rising. I thought of 
varm fireside at Rock Villa 1 had left 


hind me. To be walking alone by this 





loomy road was initself depressing to spirits 
not very equable at the best of times, and 
his monotonous accompaniment jarred upon 
my nerves. On one side of the road was a 
igh hedge; on the other, a rusty iron rail- 
ing with a ploughed field beyond it. <A lit- 
le farther away stood a lodge by two closed 
y ; g since 
leserted and left to rnin-—one streak in the 
seemed to give light enough to show the 
forlornness which a more friendly darkness 
ght have hidden. It is difficult to de- 
cribe the peculiar impression of desolation 
ind abandonment this place produced upon 
people passing along the high-road. The 
place was called “The Folly” by the neigh- 
ors, and the story ran that long years ago 
ome Scotchman had meant to build a palace 
there for his bride; but the bride proved 
false; the man was ruined. The house for 
which such elaborate plans had been design- 
ed was never built, although the gates and 


ites. The whole place had been lon 
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the lodge stood waiting for it year after 








Phe lodge had been originally built upon 
ome faney Italian model, but the terrace 

3 falling in, the pillars were eracked and 
eather-stained, the closed gates were rust- 
aten; the long railings, which were meant 
0 inclose gardens and pleasure-grounds, 
vere dropping unheeded. In the centre of 
the field a vreat heap showed the place 
where the foundations of the house had 
been begun, and « ithe mound stood a - 
post, round which the mists were gathering. 


Meanwhile I hurried along, trying to rea- 


son away Iny superstitious fears. ‘The steps 
were real steps, I told myself; perhaps there 
was some one behind the hedge to whose 
footsteps I was listening. I thought of the 


old Ingoldsby Story of the little dor 





rey and 
the frightened ghost-seer. I scolded mys lf, 
but in vain; a curious feeling of helpless- 
ness had overcome me. I could not even 
summon up courage to cross the road and 
look. I felt convinced that I should see 
nothing to account for the step which still 
haunted me, and I did not want to be thrown 
into terrified intangible speculations, which 
have always had only too great a reality for 
me. I was still in this confusion of mind 
when I heard a sound of voices cheerfully 
breaking the silence and dispelling its sug- 
cestions, a roll of wheels, the cheerful pat- 
ter of a pony’s feet upon the road. ... I 
turned in relief, and recognized the lamps 
of my aunt's little pony-carriage coming up 
from the station. Asit caught me up, lsaw 
my aunt herself and a guest snugly tucked 
up beside her, with a portmanteau on the 
opposite seat. 

The ¢ arriage stopped, to exclaim, to scold, 
to order me in. After a short delay the 
portmanteau was hanled up on the box to 
make room; Mr. Geraldine, the arriving 
guest, gave up his seat to me. I did not 
like to tell them how grateful I was for this 
opportune lift, or fo l 


which I found myse 


the good company in 
The pony was not 
yet going at its full speed when we passed 
the lodge. 

“Why, that place must be inhabited at 


r 
if. 


last; there is a light in the window,” said 
my aunt Mary, leaning forward as we pass- 


ed 





I 
As she spoke, a figure came out to tl 


: 
closed gate, and 





stood looking through the 
bars at the carriage. It was that of a short, 
broad-set man, with a wide-awake slouch- 
ed over his eyes, and a rough pea-jacket 
huddled across his shoulders. He seemed 
to be scanning the carriage; but when the 
lamps flashed in his face he drew back from 
the light. I just caught sight of a dull, sul- 
len countenance; and as the carriage drove 
on, and I looked back, I saw that the soli- 
tary man was still staring after us, standing 
alone in the field where the streak of light 

















































serene 


paar 




















Was « n the horizon, and the vapor ris- 
! not a cheerful spot to choose for 
ré d Mr. Geraldine, deliberate 
] \ can duce body to ] 
the 
“Ss ! probably, wl 1 induces 
ore people to do very trang 
¢ d Aunt Mary, smiling: “ pove1 
Mr. Geraldine 
Pha im experience fortunately un 
known to me,” said Mr. Geraldine, tucking 
the rug round his legs 
Ro Villa is at some distance from 
1 iy; the garden is not pierced by flying 
shrieks and throbs; it flowers silently amid 
out ing field with tall elm-trees to mark 
their boundarie The road thither leads 
across that country ; 10 skirts a forest 1n one 
place, and pass mol than one baked 
brit village, with houses labelled, for t 
conve! e of passers-by: Villa, Post-oflice, 
Schools reery, and so o We saw I] 
vat head peeping over his wire blind 
as We } ed through Rockberry, and then 
five minutes more brought us to the gate 
of Rock Villa, where my aunt has lived for 





many veat 
My cousins came out to greet the new- 
come! Aunt Mary’s bachelor,” they used 
to eall him in private; in public he was 
Uncle Charles.” The two little boys, 1 
aunt sons, appeared from their nu 
ery There was a great deal of friendly ex- 


k seized Mr. Geraldine’s travelling- 





lugea was handed down. 





ba 1 nearly upset all its silver bottles 
on tothe carpet. My aunt, Mrs. Rock, began 
intr ¢ her old friend. 


, we have Nora and her boys, and 


Lu L her husband,” said she, cheerfully 
ushering him in, “and 1 niece Mary you 
kno and Miss Morier I think you also 


And 


ospitably escorted 


drawing-room.” 


} 


nD 


know; she is in the 
r. Geraldine v 


va 





into a big room, with lights, and fire, and 

, and arm-chairs, and conversation, and 
flowe1 nd a lady in a shawl by the fire 
and | the usual concomitants of five o’clock. 


II. 
We had all been stay 
Rock \ 


Sum 


ing for some days at 


the last 


from its warm chimney-corners. 


1 
8 


¢ 
I It 
is a comfortable, unpretending house, stand- 
a pretty garden, which 
seems to make part of the living-rooms, for 
there 


) 


la, and enjoyi 


roses ¢ 


ing in somehow 
are many windows, and the parterres 
nost mingle with the chintzes; the draw- 
ing-room opens into a conservatory; there 

o a bow-window with a cushioned seat, 
tall French 
The 
room from the young ladies’ room, 
which again opens into the hall. 


1 


ols 
pik 


conservatory divides the 


iss door leading into 





garden. 


study, 


he dining-room is on the opposite side, and 
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the windows face the entrance gates, J] 
de the house, as I have said, the fires bur 
ed bright in the pretty sitting-rooms;: out 
ide, the glories of October were kindling 
the garden before winter came to put the 

ill out. The p were Stlil green 

re luxuriant] reteh their ] 
necks he executioner golden mint 
ill leaves | thickly attered on t] 
rl {1 every branch the foliage s 
hung, painting trees With russe clit 
amber On the stable walla spra TG 
de Dijon roses started shell-like, pink agai 
the sl he gnelder rose-tree by the ha 
door was uson, the chestnuts were b] 
ing gold. 

the davs passed very qu ‘tly; all tl 
people in the house were very intimat 


] +} 
mnected With 


Ce one a ; married 
ters are proverbially good company. TI] 
outside world was almost forgotten f 
time in family meetings and greeting 
personalities ; Nora’s husband, the color 
s in India; Luey’s husband, the clere 
man, came up and down from London ty 
aweek; Clarissa, the only unmarried dang 
ter of the family, made music for us, for M 


Geraldine especially, who deligl 
Miss ier 
sitor in my aunt’s house. 
had too poor to les 


her own home; but. her healt 


MUSIC 3 Morier was also a very welco 


vi For many y 


eal 


° of 
she been too ill and LV ¢ 


had improve 


of late, and a small inherita had enable¢ 
her to mix with her fri 


a peculiar-looking woman, with dilating e’ 


he W 





under marked brows; she may have be 
pretty once, but illness had destroyed evei 


11% 
for 


trace of good looks. Sl 


> was very cd 


still, and on her way to the South tl 


winter; she educated, well 


he was well m 
nered, and full of ready sympathy: gold 
silver had she not in great abundance, | 





upon others 
‘t which real kin 


what she had to bestow 


the ease and help of he: 


ness and understanding 
could not help contrasting her in my n 
with Mr. Geraldine, who was also unmarrti 
and in his way full of friendly interest in 
all; but then it He \ 
easily put out of if, easily vexed; punctual, 
often kept waiting; he liked to 
ad the conversation, and it rambled awa 


can always give. 





lim 


te 1 


Was in his way. 


and, alas! 
from him; he was impatient of bores, and 
they made up to him; h like ugly 
people or invalids; he detested Miss Morier, 
and her place was always by his at table. 
Notwithstanding these peculiarities w 
are all fond of him, and grateful too. Col 
onel Fox is supposed to owe his appointment 
Mr. Geraldine’s influence. Luey’s hus- 
and, the curate, declares that half his par 
ish is warmed and beflannelled with Uncl 
Charles’s Christmas check; there is no end 
to his practical kindness and liberality. 
The intangible charities of life are less in 
our old friend’s way, pe 


lidn’ 
e aidn't ce 


to 
1 


hay As we wer 


Ss. 





























ll sitting round the fire that evening after 


nner, the conversation was turned upon 





meeting in the ro¢ 





Were you frightened, Mar dit 
t you were ¥V kine very fast 
| 3 never more glad to see you, Aunt 

1 ” said I, wa bing courage to speak of 

alarm; and I teld them my story. 

‘One has all sorts of curious impressions 

hn one IS al ne,” said my aunt, hast 
\ Li out by ye self so lat I 
1 lt have been fancy, for we 
L have seen ;: hy one following you.” 

‘ Footsteps ?—how very curious!” said th 
te. “Do you remember, Lucy, the othe 
I thought we were followed ?” 

Clarissa, will you play us something 
ipted my aunt, rather uneasily ; “and 
ne for te , 

You need not be afraid of my nerves 

d Miss Morier, smiling. “T have quite 
over my old troubles, dear Mrs. Rock, 

d I can he ar pe ople discuss hobgoblins of 


very sort with perfect equanimity.” 











i wun evidently disliked the subject 
ry much. She did not answer Miss Mo 
und in sol hin bout tea 

but Nora vith s e cul Sif ( 

med: 

Vhat was it, de ; Morier, that you 

ed to see? I never liked to ask you.” 
I do ind tel you iid M Mo 
ning a little pale, as if she had som 
t overrated her own strength of nerve. 
‘It was the figure of a man, a commonplace 
oking man in a wig, and mufiled in some 
sort of cloak: you will laugh, but you ean 
ot imagine what misery it caused me. At 


he whole figure advancing to- 


times I saw t 


rd me: sometimes it was retreating: 
metimes only the head appeared. I found 
out at last that by a strong effort of will I 


} 
n 
ld 


once Convi 


ispel the phantom. When I was 





need that it was some effect upon 
my nerves brought on by physical weakness, 


I was able to overcome it. The apparition 
s always accompanied by a peculiar sen- 
sation which I can hardly describe—a sort 


of suspense and loss of will, which came over 








me suddenly at all sorts of times and in dif- 
ferent places.” 


‘I have been reading some of tl] 


hose ac- 


counts of Shelley’s visions in that edition of 


Morley’s,” said Mr. Geraldine, rather scorn- 


fully; “and the mysterious attacks upon | 


him, and the apparition of the child coming 
out of the sea. He was a vegetarian, and 
he only drank water, which more than ac- 
counts for having such cases of brain affee- 


tion,” said hé, with a g 
Morier, who was a teetotaler. 

“T can’t agree with you in thinking it 
altogether physical,” said the curate, grave- 
ly. “If all the tens of thousands of alleged 
phenomena witnessed in all parts of the 
world, and attested by experienced observ- 


lance at poor Miss 
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ers, be illusions, the fact would be mor 


marvellous than the greatest marvel among 


‘But surely,” said my aunt, impartial] 
: 


‘the more common such things are, Will- 
un, the more it also proves that it is a re¢ 
ognized affection depending on certain 

state f health not fully understood.” 





I can tell you,” said I,“ is that I 


ieard the steps quite plainly.” I spoke 





rather crossly, for they did not seem to give 

credit for common-sense. My aunt eut 

it short by saying I must not walk out alone 

again; and then came tea, music, bedroom 

candlestic KS, GOC d-nights. Phe curate went 
] 


off with a pipe to some spot where tobacco 


Rock Villa; Mr. Geral- 


was recognized at 





dine selected a book and a paper-cutter, 
ind also disappeared ; Clarissa, my youngest 
cousin, carried me off to her own room for a 
long midnight conversation. It lasted till 


the small hours; and I was cree ping down 


to bed, carefully creaking through the sleep- 
ing house, when I thought I heard a faint 
cry. As I passed Miss Morier’s door I again 
heard it—a sort ofagonized sigh. Istopped 
short, and without furtber he sitation opened 


» door, which was not locked, and walked 


The room was full of moonlight; there 
was no candle, only a dim night-light burn- 


ing near the bed; the blinds were undrawn. 
lal room stood Miss Morier, 





in her white dressing-gown, with her long 
eray curls falling over her shoulders. She 
looked very pale in the moonlight; she gave 


a sort of gasp when she saw me. 


‘Who is it? What was it?” she said, 


wildly. “Have you also seen? Oh, tell 
me! Thank you for coming.” And then 
rit me by the arm and burst « 


she caug 


crying. “You will think me so foolish, 








sobbed, still clinging to me. 
was cured; my old trouble has ¢ 
me again to-night. I should not have talk- 
ed of it. Isaw him there,” she said, point- 





me upoh 


ing to the window and lookin 





I went to the window and s: 
but the broad moonlight upon the 


the shadows of the shrubs. There was a 


nothing 





lawn and 


| high, clear, frosty sky ; afew cold stars were 
shining above the trees; some branch glis- 
; 


tened and seemed to wave in the dark- 
ness. 

Miss Morier recovered herself after a min- 
ute. She drank some water, grew calmer, 


re d me to 





in thanked me for coming, beg 





say nothing to any one of her fright, and 
gratefully accepted my proposal that we 
should unloc k the door between our rooms. 
Her alarm did not affect me, though I was 
very sorry for her, and after this night a 
certain slight barrier which had divided us 
hitherto seemed to be completely done away. 
I ke pt her secret as she desired. The subject 


| was never mentioned between us. I could 
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ice inl a il a Sia ie” 
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tH tl i 1 
nerve the better it must be for 
] ‘ i ( ‘ 

Ii 
| silence t, after : 
rmorb ressi¢ I 
{ watching Miss Morie1 ! 
‘ ] cho Visitor iS pl 
‘ tt | ‘ ned i he kk ked | 
t I e | d of dou ] l 
) I en \ I mone 1 ‘ 
peep I sh le One da i the 

Le t I heard some one coming 

»t ‘ l en I turned there y 

» One to een t] ! ( mus uncon 

r me, of sometl near and yet unrec 
( l ) I me one haunting te eps 
One « I ler ¢ ! ufrom theft Is 

( ck i] t vy the fire Ua 
( ma ewl l e said hnevel ) 
! ible to off the te¢ being f 
| 1? Ione 1 to be alone I ea 
not bea I vet I think pei 
ha ( f en help. 

I | ( to al er ] I 
I} I too had felt the ine 
tio | ked in tl rey there 
would 1 | rustlings among the trees and 
bushes: times of an evel It Secemet 
to me eyes were looking at us through 
the uneurt l windows; a sense of anil 
visible pr ce used to come over me sud 
( \ sied with my own affairs; 
look 1 I rht see nothing, but it would 

m to. f something had been there. 

| M oon, after sl e1t I I 
rel e in the dra r-room, rent 

lL absorbed i mv boo 

t 5 sation of bei ry h 

edi { und sudden! This tir 
I « ¢, which seemed to me 
© ta e than a ghost should be. I 
Was ac fivure, starting from a corner of 
the roc vanishing into the conserv: 
tory I if distinetly cross the window. 
L jumpe » and followed, knocking over a 
table a e of tlowers on my way ; only, 
vyhen Ii ] | the conservatory there was 

» One ‘ The door was open to 
t he l ind achill wind was blowing in. 
Mr.G e, hearing me call, came out from 
the st vhere he had been writing. ] 

sked ] 1 if he had seen any one pass by, 
nd he 1 some joking answer. 

‘It » joking matter,” Leried. “ Pray 
cdo « ll Ole 

We « l every body and looked every 
where s rehed the grounds, but noth 
ing ( rvered, 

My younger cousins had also been in the 
stu d seen nothing, heard nothing 
but tl ‘ 1 of the table. Mr. Geraldine 
continued his gibes, and I could see that the 
others only half believed me. The servy- 
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ants were desired to be care ful about el 


ing doors and windows. it Was IN poss 





to be really nervous in so large and cheert 
v hou ‘hold, and by degrees t 1 subject \ 
dropped. Nevertheless, Miss Morier we 
on hurrying the ions for her « 
arture; she e1 packed |] 
oxes; she was to rt at the n 
the v k She seemed in i er to be « 
\I ra Was aiways ani ¢ tablk perso 
sla} aunt, Who was vexed by this s 
i1departure. “Ounce she gets a thing into 
ier head, there is no « nei her mind 


always been fanciful since her trou 

‘What were her troubles ?” said my co 
Nora. Then my aunt told us something « 
her friend’s early life. “She was to h 
been married to a young officer, who 

















killed India, and she hever rr lly fOT OVE 
the shock, a ough she s once enga 
to some one else. It was her mother’s a 
i for the man was supposed to be 1 
] it was a miserable business,” said 1 
int. “Maria nearly died of the sti 
: seemed to hate the man, though he h 
( iined some strange power ovel her to 
Ile was desperately in love with her: pec 
ple blamed her for breaking it all off, but I 
ilways advised her to do so.” My aunt | 
off abruptly, for as she was speaking t 
door opened, and Miss Morier came in, rear 
dressed for a walk, She had to take lea 
OF a lie ighbor,” she said. 


“ea 


aulit. 


prudent of you to go out 
‘I don’t trust these 
‘Oh yes,” cried Miss 

he day is fine, and I feel 


quite early yet. And then,as she seen 


| fine mori 


Morier, eagerly 


SO W¢ ll, 





to wish fora ce anion, I offered t 


her. 
We had paid our vi 


ym) 
it, and we were halt 
’ 

home 
vanished, 
vathered 


» when the fine sunshine sudden 





— . 
It was gone, and then the clouds 


overhead, and in a few minutes 
great chill drops began to fall in our face 

We had nearly half a mile to walk, and I 
felt not a little uneasy about my companion, 
who was very delicate, and 


not well able to 


bear sudden changes of temperature. W< 
were walking along that straight high-road 
of which I have already made ment 
im broke into a great down-pour of 
rain and hail falling strai 
I felt not a lit 
my companion, who was hurrying along by 
with flushed eks and panting 
We were very wet by the time we 


ion, When 
the stor 


t from the sky 





: : 1 
overhead. le anxious about 


my side che 
breath. 
reached the lodge, which looked more dismal 
than ever, presenting its Italian columns to 
the rain; but some shelter was to be found 
in the portico, and there we waited till the 
violence of the rain should abate. It 
dreary refuge enough ; the field looked black, 
and the mist was creeping along the ground; 
the railings were dripping. It was early in 
’ 


was a 


the afternoon, but the evening seemed sud- 











uit 





: . 1 } 
denly to be CLiosing 


Maria Morier shiv- 


ered and drew close to the door, and then 











ediately we heard acreaking. The lodge 
coo! opened two shaking hands held 
( ior us 
You « come in,” said a v ‘ the 
( ( Maria s shirt bach 
| , With a strange xed look, said 
\ \ I tvol tis too lat Ant 
ey Linto the lod 
It consisted only of one roo ] 
and dull,and searcely furnished. 
re two narrow windows looking different 
ys, With 1 ! panes. There was a b Li 
nin a sort of recess, In the centre of 
} e stood a round tal with a velvet 
t e-cloth half pulled aside, and all stained 


and dirty; the walls had once been papere ad 


l flock paper; it was falling 


} and there in discolored strips. There 
i medicine bottle on one of the window 


ha pair of shabby old boots cov- 


red with mud, and a candle stuck into a 
nd once gilt candlestick. As my eyes 
ame more accustomed I recognized the 


man I had seen watching 





gates. “You can wait a bit,” he said; but 
his voice frightened me, it was so harsh and 
30 hollow. His face looked pale and sullen, 

his eyes were burning. An old wig was 
| led over his forehead. Hk stood holding 
on by the back of a chair. 


ry. 
The rain was still beating and pouring 
upon the roof and against the windows. 
i 


Phe old man had sunk into the chair from 





hich he must have risen to admit us; he 
it stari at Maria with a eurious watch 
ful inquiring look. He put me in mind of 
me animal caged away and dazed by long 
confinement A sort of mist came creeping 





+7 | . 4 1] +7 
ith the door. They both looked 


ely that I thought it best to try 











so strang 
’ ak; I could not understand their cu 
rious looks. 

‘It is very kind of you to let us in,” said 
I. “My friend is not strong, and might be 


1 the rain. It 
is very good of you to vive us shelter.” 
“Shelter!” said the oldman. “ Don’t you 
see that this is the gate-keeper’s house? 
gates to nothing. I’m my own keeper.” 


seriously ill if we were out i 


He spoke with a sneer, and sank back 
with the effort. Then he began again, still 
staring at Maria Morier. 

“T knew you were coming. You did not 
think 


you shelter, or you would have stood out 





ul 





< who it was that was about to give 


drenching in the rain sooner than come in.” 

He said all this a little wildly. I could 
not understand him. Miss Morier looked 
more and more frightened, and I too began 
to be alarmed. We had sat down upon the 
only convenient seat, the divan in the re- 
cess. I took Maria’s hand; it was icy cold. 


MISS MORIER’S NERVES. 





The man sat fronting us, with his back to 
The ¢ I I] did not spe ik ce a genth 
man, noras if he wasacommon man. Poor 
wretch, what a miserable life he must have 
led for days past in this lonely place! Hi 
began muttering to himself after a while. 

Phere she sits,’ I heard him say. “She 
is an old woman now. Who says pee ple 
change ? I do,” he shouted, sudde nly, start 
ing to his feet: “they change—they lie 
they forget, « their false hearts!’ and 
he dashed h ] 1 to his head 

I was so irtled by his sudden fury that 

I too started to n eet, still hold my 
friend's hand 

Doc e look like a woman \ i might 
trust ?” ] cried Smooth poken nal 
bland, she fools us all poor fools and idiots 
ruined for her sake. Ay, ruined body and 
soul! , 


By this time I was fairly terrified. Mis 


Morier, strana to say, seemed less fris 





ened thar til She looked at the door 
express vel l we tried to get nearer to 
t bh ] 3 »>g ick, il } mnsell 
ee te L 
You 1 vo.” he l ver é dy 
pointing to me ve taken you for her 
more than o ( nd nearly cor upon you 
unawares -~day there is no m Ke 
waited for her all tl tit ind she 
iy a bit, now she has condescended to 
come to I This might have been he 
lodge gate once, all new and furnished up 


. dog, alone,’ 


Miss Morier spoke very calmly, though I 
could see wh i. great effort she was mal 
ing 

“T shall be glad to stay till the rain is 
over,” she said, “and then perhaps you will 


show us the wav back. 


Her words, civil as thev were, seemed to 


( mBperate tf 1 

“So you speak,” he said,in a shrill sort 
of voice. * Mighty civil is n y lady, but she 
shall not escape for all her silver tongue. I 


have followed you all these days-—followed 


your steps, waited your coming; and now 
you are come to me, and you shall not leave 
me—you shall not leave me!” he cried, in a 


sort of , and I saw something gleam 
in | a knife, which he flourished 





Ww ildly over he r head. si Yes, you are come, 
he cried, “though you have forgotten t 
past, and David Fraser, the ruined man.” 

Miss Morier, who had been shaking like 


an aspen, suddenly forgot all her terror in 


he 


her surprise and spontaneous sympathy. 
“ You David!—David Fraser! Oh,my poor 
David!” she said, stepping forward with the 
kindest, gentlest pity in her tones, and only 
thinking of him and his miserable condi- 
tion, and forgetting all fears for herself. 
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he whole thing 
said. Some g 
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is 1S 
a flood of 
a knockin: 
doctor, but he 
not account fo 
it oceurred, 
I opened 
lark, the 
about 


doctor afterw 


, COMME along 


’ and when I told my st 


it was some 
marshy ground; buti 
han that. Perhaps as 
found some day for the 


» of one mind upon anoth 


AFGHANISTAD 
BOUT seven thousand mil 
dl as the bird flies, is 
inland country of 
] close ly grouped 


passes the smiling 


eternal 
bedded in flowers and bathe 
summer stream 
This Asiatie Switzerlar 

over five millions of a warlike 
record is one of the bloodiest and 
same time most romantic in profane 
Che istan or land of the Afgh: 
Switzerland in the grandeur of i 
features, and the Afghans, like 

brave and absolutely fearless of 

here the likeness ceases, for the 
ire a turbulent people, blood-thirsty and 
treacherous, and most unlike the sturdy, 
intelligent, and peace-loving though brave 
nation of the little Swiss republic 

The courage which inspired the Swiss hero 

ei von Winkelried when he — 

» Austrian pike s into his own breast, t} 
8 might pass over their slain Ans 


hie Ss troo] 


to vie tory, was the courage of the purest pa- 


| triotism. An Afghan chief would have em- 


braced death with an equal intrepidity, but 
from the impulse of ferocity, and from per 
sonal bravado, 

‘In the Afghan’s eyes,” says Colonel Fer 








er; and to take vengeance upon ; 


sueres he orders. 
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courage so called is the greatest of all 








r, “ 


irtues; it stands in the place of every oth- 





o kill and massacre plenty of h 





es, passes With them for courage, Assoon 
a prince or ¢ hiet or person ot lower grade 
sin the possession of absolute power, he is 
pect d to prove that he has it by the mas- 


They can not comprehend 





hy anenemy vanquished ordisarmed should 


be pardoned, and they regard such an act as 


llanimity. In their 
timation he who makes the most victims 


; the most powerful, the most honored, and 


ne of weakness and pusi 


s very doubtful whether there is a family 
Herat which has not been deprived of 


some one of its members by Shah Kamran’s 


varity. Yet now that he is dead, the peo- 
‘flock in crowds in pilgrimage to his tomb! 
With such sentiments it is not surprising 
» see the history of this nation traced in 
A more incomprehensible study than that 
‘the Afghan character, with its constant 


nults of all the passions, its reckless in 





difference to life and to death, its total ig- 
or principle of 
understand it), its delight in 


ital exploit, its headlong 


orance of the sentiment 
honor (as we 
r obedience to its 
own crude and violent emotions, could hard- 
ly be offered to the healthy young New Eng- 
land mind 3; 


+} { 


the face of the earth grounded in principles 


for there is probably no life on 
so morally stalwart, and so little believing 
n the unrestraint of the passions or in the 
will, as the life of the 
Puritan stock peopling New England. For 
is to conceive of a life and character so rad- 


license of individual 


ically unlike and so violently different in its 


manifestations is difficult; yet it is a timely 
study now that this distant land and its un- 
disciplined people are for some time to come 
to take part in a drama they themselves 
probably understand least of all among its 
actors. 

As to the origin of the Afghan people, 
Eastern writers hold various opinions, but 
the majority agree in believing them to be 
descendants of one of the ten tribes of Is- 
rael, which is the claim of the Afghans them- 
‘Ives. Their name Afghan is the plural of 
feghan, an Arab word meaning noise or tt 
mult, and Afghanistan literally signifies the 
land of tl According to the in- 
teresting manuscript of Abdulla Khan, of He- 
rat,* “The whole Afghan nation was brought 
together by the arrival of the Abdalees (so 

ued from Abdal, son of Tsera-bend, who 
was the son of Afghan) in the Suliman 
Mountains, and then consisted of twenty- 


te quarre lsome. 


* Colonel Ferrier, in his excellent work, The History 
of the Afghans, acknowledged to be a most reliab 
compendium of the views of the oldest and best East- 
ern authorities, makes abundant quotations from the 
MSS. of Mirza Ali Mohammed and Abdulla Khan Hera- 
tee, but complains that the latter wholly omitted dates. 


saul, King of the 


four tribes, of which Afghan (the son of 


Jews) was the father. 





3 prince had three sons, Tsera-bend, Ar- 





hand Kerlen, and each of them was 
ather of eight sons, who gave their 
names to the twenty-four tribes. 


rhese tribes multiplied and 
the romantic 


ing towers on its heights, founding ci 


spread over 
country of their choice, build- 
ties on 
ye with their 
warlike, heroic qualities their terrible feuds 


its fertile plains, and transmitt 


and their unpronounceable names from fa- 
ther to son. 
The Afghan may be 


. dagger in his belt, a sword at his 


said to be born with 
side, and 
a knife between his teeth, and from the mo- 
ment he can walk alone he is on the watch 
nd on his 


own part hesitates at nothing by which he 


for known or suspected enemies, 
can push himself forward in the race fo1 
If father, mother, 
or child become obstacles in the 


power or wealth. wife, 
path of 
for them, 
wealth, for with the 
and cupidity are predomi- 

In such a crisis an Af- 
ehan does not reflect or vacillate, but ac- 
complishes either by direct atrocity or art- 


personal ambition, it is the worse 
especially if the goal be 
Afehan avarice 


nant and intense. 


ful trap the desired end. 

Their slaves and the prisoners taken in 
their unceasing skirmishing—for they have 
not the system or organization of real war- 
fare—are victims not only of the will and 
temper of their masters and captors, but of a 
terrible caprice that takes ple asure i per- 
sonally inflicting tortures and barbarities 
that seemineredible. Instead of industries, 
pillage, forage, and massacres are the rou- 
tine of Afe life, : ] 
knows that he is almost certain of his por- 


tion of its ck sperate 





each Afghan well 





} 


vicissitudes, the rich 


and despotic chief or serdar of one d LV be- 
ing often upon the next overcome and re- 
duced to a servitude such as he has himself 
imposed, 

In spite of their savage character and 
reckless mode of life, a certain erude bar- 
baric sense of justice makes itself felt. The 
assassin is in turn slain by the nearest of 
kin to his victim; and if this avenger hap- 
pens to be a child, the retribution is post- 
poned until he is old enough to effect if. 

ly 


He can condone the offense if 





» will, and 
which he will more readily do for money 
than for any other consideration; but he is 
arbiter. 

As the Afghans are a nation of thieves, 
and live upon the fruits of this vice, they 
are lenient toward it, and a thief is not pun- 
ished with death before the 
the earlier ones meeting with comparatively 
light penalties; but for all crimes the Af- 
ghan has always the chance left of buying 
himself free from his sentence, if he is rich 
enough to do so. The Afghans are, withal, 
superstitious, ignorant, and generally un- 
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ire, so that 
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e wealthy 
»s blue o1 


; . 
Chieis 


are 
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he young 
] ad 
itation is done by 
who are very skill- 

iineau in his Romances of th 
bes a young 
Mos] 
1 was richly tawny, like the 
the His black 


Afghan chief, 


rh, Me 


aning beautiful: 


sun. 
a wealth of ringlets round 


his blue turban striped 


ls of 
ping ¢ ‘ather long silken 
icate outline of his 
, mobile, 

» and passion. 

} lashed readily. 
suder, broad-shoul- 


strait-flank No 


dered, and 


ever 


one Wwou 
dream of asking ace; it was ey 
dent that the purest Afghan blood flowed j 
his ve - 

The beauty of young Afel 
by riters, 
would seem from the very nature of t 


as though this glowing description mi 


Ins. 


1ans is frequent 
ly Eastern w but 


spoken of 


overdrawn; just as the handsome, pens 


West I 


dian romancer, James Fenimore Cooyr 


cas of our well-beloved 


young Un 
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recognize din the mode 


i lant testimony claims : 
ly beauty for the Afghan in 


The country is divided into mai 
the 


or provinces, 


Herat, 


most 
abool, Katiristan, 
tbool is the chief city of Afehanistar 
lies between 1 
however, 

» ( 
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an 
Mount: 
and 


passes 


‘ . 
ithool other 


; seven , only o1 
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Abdereh, is passal 
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month 


je during 
s of 
violence 
are 
le while in autumn. 
If the site of ancient 


cided by 


winter; and owins 
tent and of the spring fl 
other passes available for; 


ni 
Only 


of 

the tower 
for there 

less than eleven 

it 

such a 


fitness 
for 


of ( aly ol, 


the ’ 
of 
are 


twelve 


isonably look 

ty 
or 
doubtful if 


res, and is 


and “confusion of 
» found in any other one place. 
‘ast and north of ¢ 
autiful with a 
called the aré 
ios, their sides are 
ith a fine quality of vegetation and plet 


ol grass, vest 


The mountains to the 
are different, they are b 
a 


arren and wear no 
ove the valleys, their streams flo 
precipitous glens that can not be de- 
The fruits of both hot and cold 
climates are here. Of the cold district fruit 
les, pears, grapes, peaches, apri 
\ pome; j 
damsons, almonds, and waln 


inh 


scended, 


there are ap} 
linces, and ‘anates, 
rit 


s and 
ts, ana 


cherries in abundance; some of these fruits 
Lweight. The 
fruits are citron, sugar-cane, 


are of great circumference ant 
warm district 
and orange. Their honey they obtain from 
the hilly country to the westward, and to Sin 
Alexander Burnes they owe the introduction 
of the potato. 

The climate is extremely delightful, ther 
being nothing equal to it in the know! 
world, if we may accept the enthusiastic re 
ports of those who have travelled there, 01 
if we believe in the exquisite descriptions 
of Moore’s musical Oriental poem, “ Lalla 
Rookh,” whose author travelled in the East 
in spirit—through the 


most exhaustive, 
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faithful study—though never actually set- 
ting foot on Asiatic soil. 
In the summer, however sultry the day 


may have been, a posteen (lamb-skin cloak 


s acceptable to wind about you at night; 
ii though the winter snow-falls are heavy, 
the weather 1s s« ldom intense ly cold. The 


perwan, O1 pleasant breeze, is a wind 
blows steadily ovet 


vol from the north; but as the town of 


rel in lies in that directo If may easily 
ve been the origin of the name of this 


Phere are four beautiful intervals in and 
iround Cabool highly cultivable, and fed 
ind freshened by many clear springs. Some 
of these meadows are much infested by mos- 
quitoes, but others are remarkably free from 
these little torments. An extensive forest 
to the southeast of the city supplie sit with 
fire-wood and timber. The Balar Hissar 
palace of the kings) division of the city is 
walled around with stone. Here are in 
closed barracks, stables, palaces, and var- 
dens, and here the governor resides. The 
jalar Hissar tower itself is on a high hill 


] lig 


overlooking the city. In the city are fou 
ery large bazars, where wares from almost 
every mart in the world can be found. In 
1842, after the Afghans treacherously sur- 


prised and massacred the British army quar- 


M AJOR ANDRE has so jong been one of th 
l most romantic and a ‘cepted heroes of the 
Revolution, although he wore the scarlet and not 
the blue and buff, that the outbreal i ! 


proposition to mark with a stone 
é 





xecution, and to cut upon it an inscription by 
Dean Stanley, was somewhat surprising 
to be that the dean 
his autumnal visit, and 
rreed that it was desirable 
1, for which the d 
supply the proper words. jut the mere re 
of the intention produ ‘ed a cust of patri 
ntment, and it was asserted that befo 





up such a memoria 











slave America, America should rather take care 


of the memories of the sons of liber 


ever hard the fate of André may have been, that 
it was certainly no harder than that of Nathan 
Hale, who, instead of asking that the manner of 
his death might be changed, grieved that he had 


it one life to give for his country. 








b 
The mention of Hale’s name recalls one of the 
most heroic episodes of the Revolutionary war, 








and one of the noblest of patriots. He was a 
Connecticut boy and graduate of Yale—“ slender, 
erect, graceful, elastic, wiry, with a broad chest, 





full face, blue eves, light complexion, and brown 


hair,” perfectly fearless, and of gentle manners. 


Early in 1775 he was commissioned lieutenant, | 


and soon rose to be captain in Knowlton’s regi- 


ment. In September, 1776, he was but a little 








1 and Hessians who sought to en-| | 


tion of a stone to André, who was also : 





| Westminster Abbey. Hale was the unsung Aga- 
memnon; André had all the bards. From the 
first he was declared to be a hero. It is i 3S 











tered in Cabool, killing Sir Alexander Burnes 
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uid Siz W. Macnaughton, the British retook ? 
the cit) , and comple te Ih ck stroyed o1 e ofthe ¥ 
largest and most supérb bazars ever con 

structed in the East, and generally despoiled ‘ 
the city, retiring from it after enacting this 4 





terrible reven: 
very narrow, scarcely 
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three stories h 
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> ee 
ce a 





siecep Th sulimer ti a ; 
. . 7 he 
being protected by the sort of lattice-work i 
. -— 14} ) } . + $e 
Which is built around the edges of the roofs. Ls 
. » : 
In the shops along the ground-floors of 
i\hese streets an excellent dinner ean be had : 
ior one penny, and sherbet, ice, and all the & 
delicacies of a first-class Afghan dinner can : 


be had for about three half-penece. Ifthe 


4 fr] } 
\ighans were a peaceabie people 
{ 


El Dorado would their land be for “tramps!” ; 
On the sides of the picturesque hills that j 


ity of Cabool are many beau- 
, 


homes, with lovely and fra- 


surround the « 
tiful summer 
erant wardens walled in, and the view from : 
the Balar Hissar is ext 

not only the softened charm of the spice. 


vales and hill-side gardens, but the sublimi- 











ty of the mountains receding from shade to 
shade of purest blue and tintless white into é 
the cliste ning skies. 
> . 
wy Cyr. 
m than t s old, and vol 
ter 1 to ent the ¢ i si to furnish Wa 
in mn with t I in n ied Ha 
Was s | 1 his ret nd frankly told his 
1 rank, and purpos it a trial, G 
il Howe ordered h to tion the next 
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It will be some time probably before an Eng- 


lishman offers to erect a memorial to Nathan : 
Hale. But that does not bear upon tl Lege 





ind gallant man It is « ous, however 
fate should have so much more impressed the 
popular imagination, and even the American in 

agination, than the fate of Hale. It is due to 
the suppression of Hale’s story by the British, 
British outery over André, with the 
poems and the paragraphs and the epitaph in 





and to the 





sible to read 
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i brave in 


1 so do all the 


n phot 
sold 
ils were printed 
1 he roval personi 
sappear. Mr. Bagehot sai 
s, that very much of 
igination. A 
thought, 1 


toa kind of 


true tutelary genius 


ly governing and controlling 


is evidently a very useful if 1 

geant of royalty, so that 
inishes it wounds the i 

sloyalty But what co 


e than empha 


woman ? 
from towns who read the diary 
ead that of Mr. Macready, 
, changing the name, a royal hous 
nly the squire’s or Gaffer Gray’s housel 
re servants and satin furniture, c 
fully recover the breathless awe with which roy 
alty should be theoretically regarded When so 
much depends upon the imagination, the imag 
tion should be carefully cultivated, and all essen- 


ina 


tial illusions cherished and not dispelled. 

The moment etiquette is philosophically or crit- 
ically contemplated it is in danger of seeming 
ridiculous, and then every thing is in peril. The 

clesiastical symbolism which is explained in de 


Lil, and instead of being recognized as an instinct- 


| ive emotional expression is sought to be intellectu 


ally justified, is in the same critical situation. A 
simple conformity to usages is the best way. They 


| will not well bear handling. It is very well for 


a man to lunch in a frock-coat and to dine in a 
dress-coat. But why it is desirable to eat a piece 
of cold beef at two o’clock in a skirt which falls 
in front, and a piece of roast beef at seven o’clock 
in a skirt which falls behind, a wise man will not 
inquire. It is a custom, and very probably may 
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his death, felt in both hemisphere 
,and to all who intimately knew and lov 
, a heavy personal loss.” It is not easy 
frame at rest forever, of th 
1S} brain al nd beating he art stilled. 
ild-like f and 
’ God that the poet sees in 
r trusting thought forwar ds 


yond the sea— 


>t ke 
books 


thy 


ace of looks,” 


’ 


active 


lity 


lelity 


“far. to the capital of New 
twenty-four ago, b the 
*h marked his passage from the Whig 
party to the Republican. It was in early October, 
when the weather tful, and it was, so far 
as we remember, the last time that he spoke in the 
old Capitol, with which his name will forever 
associated as one of the great Governors of New 
York. “Old familiar echoes greet my ear from 
beneath these embowered roofs. The voices of 
the Spencers, of Kent and Van Rensselaer and 
Van Vechten, of the genial Tompkins, of Clinton 


> said Mr. 


"” 
Yor k ’ 


ward, years rinning 


SY 


peech whi 


.. a eas 
Is Gel 
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Great and t Ider Clinton, of King and Ham 
ton, of Jay the pure an 
illant and inflexible. | 
s around these arches breath 


so many of the most 


history of the State, and he 
; ized politi 


¢ him in the midst of 


> ope ning night, the 
irl 
the elder Clint 
Van Rensselaer 
These names are amu 
» memory and fix 
: them ir 
| I th 
them all decorate the nol 
ors. A range of such New York wortl 
rand corridor would be iz 
» head, of whom Daniel We 
e spotless ermine of the ju 


John Jay, it touched nothing not as s} 


itol to serve 


ri¢ 


avolil, 
It was the successor of Jay in the Chief Magis- 
‘y of the State who appeared in the midst o 
» gay and impressive scene, like the severe ol 
Roman in Couture’s picture of the “ Decadence 
the Romans,” criticising by his austere glance 
wild revel of the decline. At the heig ; 
spectacle, about ten o’clock in the evening 
ernor Robinson, in white gloves—a costly { 
ity at which his sturdy republican hands seen 


to protest as if in some occult manne 


ht 


riding and 
abetting the enormity of architecture in which he 
felt himself obliged to be present—entered the | 
Assembly-chamber, followed by a long file of laced | 
nd epauletted gentlemen, his staff. He passed 
rapidly through the chamber without stopping, 
and vanished behind the Speaker's chair. Thence } 
he re-appeared in the upper ladies’ gallery, where, 
high in air, he looked sadly down upon the ex- | 
pensive crowd in the expensive hall, as the old 
prophet may have looked upon the impious orgies 
of Belshazzar and his court, meditating, perhaps, | 
with stern satisfaction that the next day he should 
have the opportunity to denounce to the legi 
tors themselves the mad waste and extravagance | 
of which he thought them to be guilty. The de- 
nuneiation duly fell; and the Governor gravely 
proposed that, as times are so hard, nothing more 
should be done at present for the completion of 
the building; and he seemed almost to insinuate 
that, as a commodious Capitol could be built for | 


im than that which will be necessary 
is, it would be true republican econ- 
und inconvenient 

nument of job- 

did not quite say 


othing now remain- 


3,8 
lik Whien 1 


ivoidable, 


Gover! 


Yorker 
a “t 
Ich W i con- 


rposes 


wered 


it thi ot : 1 als 1d meretri- 


| cious work, the r seems t ( ve that 


| Whatever 


of the work, 
influences, ar 
tious and able arti 
This should be the 
sioners, true to their d 

i ration to affect them in tl 
ut that of their 


lence, It is their duty to 


known and 


done in the best way. The 
duced, for any reason, ~ 
chance,” knowing that 
those who are less fitted 


to yi ld to the Spirit 0 


loftiness and singlenes 

is the guarantee of a ‘ 

that governments are justly founded on the con- 

sent of the governed does not uire the main- 

tenance of the amusing doctri ery body 

can do every thing. Yet it 

tlemen in active polities a 

impressed with the conviction th » true vie 

of eq ial rights before the law is thi very body 
} 


jis equally fitted for every thing, and that all pub- 


expenses should be so arral «das to put the 
most money into the pockets of the most people. 
It is one of isfactions with which the names 
he Capitol Commission are contemplated that 
e are some amon ] , Who do not 


hold this view. 
The citizens of Albany, or that part of them 


et ee ke ee 
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Beaconsfield first 


e re 


l 
ception of 


ter! e ¢ 


be inspired, and 
fine arts, from t! 
h s, whether in ] 
ilpture, or ¢ , might find a fitting 
ynmemoration.” It is ineredible 


id it. T 


on s} 
in a cameo—mounted prope 
ld of a unique Assyrian 


is a brooch on the bosom of the 


slight thing, but this speec 
, as undoubtedly it was, will pr 1 
1 intelligent Englis] 
the whole Beaconsfield bu SS seems 
ial o many other quiet and i 
Snglishmen. It is a business of fine effects 


neo and color, and he is himself a profes 


» fine art of producing them. 


In his late brief but delightful memoir of Mot 
ley, Dr. Holmes has what may truly be called 
It 


first trouble 


some appetizing remarks upon interviewers. 


was an interviewer who made the 
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¢ f 


jiolmes’s allusion is a good-natured but earnest | of pe rsonal manners, rather than the “ views” of 
effective protest against a kind of tyranny the denizens of the household. An amusing ed 

the endurance of which seems to be wholly vol- | itor, commenting upon these pen-pictures, says 
itarv on the part of the sufferer, but which few | that the excellent heads of families who appear 

sist. “Those self-appointed or hired agents,” in them, instead of taking a little turn hunting up 

says the doctor, “ called ‘ interviewers,’ who do for Jenkins with a club, probably look upon him as 
he American public what the Venetian spies did a noble fellow full of the exuberance of the gold- 
for the Council of Ten, what the familiars of the en coast We omit the names which Jenkins 
Inquisition did for the priesthood, who invade carefully prints, and present for public meditation 


rv public man’s privacy, who listen at every these specimens of the kind of oblivion of the 


v-hole, who tamper with everv guardian of se- | rights of private 


ife which characterizes the In 


ets: purveyors to the insatiable appetite of a quisition and Interviewing Jenkins is, indeed 
public which must have a slain reputation to de- | an incomplete interviewer ; for, otherwise, having 
; vour with its breakfast, as the monster of an- | described with honeyed tongue Miss Dottie and 


lity called regularly for his tribute of a spot- Miss Mamie and Miss Sadie and Miss Carrie and 
ss virgin.” He then proceeds to show how Miss Lulie and Miss Gracie and Miss Mattie, he 
ischievous the practice is and must be. Every would have recorded their remarks 
ing in the expression of opinion depends upon “Miss Dottie —,” says Jenkins, “ daughter 
e delicacy of shading, the precise word, the real of ——~ ——, real-estate operator, with gold-tint 
one, the modification, the qualification. No man ed tresses soft and warm, has stolen the » fragrance 
is safe if reports of his conversation are to be and sweets of our semi-tropical luxuriances 
iblished without his own careful revision. ‘Too | Highly cultured, bounding her life by the saered 
equently it happens that the careless talk of an impulses of a pure and noble womanhood, she 
onest and high-minded man only reaches the | represents one of Californi 





ia’s most endeared pro- 
public after filtering through the drain of some | ductions.”” His hand once in, he proceeds ecvr- 
reckless hireling’s memory—one who has played rente calamo, “- —, the efficient Grand 
sO long with other men’s characters and good Secretary of the Grand Lodge, F. and A. M., has 

ime that he forgets they have any value except | two estimable daughters—Miss Mattie and Miss 
to fill out his morning paragraphs.” 





Sarah — Twin beauties, moulded by harmony 
This is an excellent tonic. It will strengthen | and resplendent with wealth, highly educated, 
iny secret sufferers to unloose their tongues skill d in the re quirements of society, which they 
id ery, “ Ditto.” The independence of the press adorn, these fair sisters justly claim a foremost 

seems to be in danger of destroying the sacred | place among our girls.” And finally: “ Miss 








privacy of home, and of reversing the good old Mamie ——, whose natural talent and acquired 

English tradition that a man’s house is his castle, accomplishments shed lustre upon the luxurious 

; as the irreverent poet of the elub sings, home of our railroad magnate, Colonel ——, i8 & 
, “An lishman’s house is his castle, demi-brunette, with quite dark hair, and eyes that 
An Enyglishman’s hat is his crown.” speak from the raneree of intelligence. Besides 


The interviewer blandly ravages the castle, and a most perfect education in Eastern convents, this 


iashes the crown about the royal ears, and the young lady has travelled beyond almost any of 
eeneral feeling of society seems to be a good deal her sex, including not only Europe and the Conti- 
hat of the kitchen cirele in the presence of a | nent, but China also 
—. of masked burglars—that interviewers It is possible that there are Dotties and Matties 
must be treated politely, or the consequences may and Mamies who are pleased with this, and who 
be unspeakable grieve if Jenkins overlooks them in his story of 

A ludicrous illustration of this treatment of a ball. If that be so, it shows merely that the 
private persons—and it is the same with pubiie | mischief has done its perfect work, and that so 
persons in their private relations—appeared in| many as are pleased are thoroughly vulgarized. 
some performances of Jenkins in a California pa- | In this part of the world it is pleasant to see that 
per last year. Jenkins is the original interview- | Jenkins has been less obstreperous of late, and it 
er, although he interviews by preference the fur- is some time since we have had a chef-d’euvre 
niture and upholstery, the linen-room and ward- | from his hand. By some chance Dean Stanley’s 
be and 1 drawers, the gaiters and back | pocket-handkerchiefs eluded Jenkins’s admiring 
ir, the embroidery on the towels, and the charms | observation and description 





burea 
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figs publication in one issue of a new and ele- | and the animate 
gant libra 


discussions that ensued as to 
y edition of the entire five vol-| its merits. Perhaps no other literary event of 
umes of Macaulay's history! revives the recollec- | like magnitude that has happened during this 
tion of the eager expectation with which the first | long period produced an effect so intense and ab- 
installment of the work was awaited on its first | sorbing in both hemispheres as that which at- 
ublication thirty years ago, and also reca'ls the | tended the publication of the first two volumes 
excited rush that was then made for its posses- | in the winter of 1848-49. (The third and fourth 
sion, the profound interest with which it was read, | volumes of this remarkable work were not com- 
eae Serre =e! a? pleted until late in 1855, and the fifth not until 
1858—only a vear before Macaulay’s death.) In- 





1 The History of England, from the Accession of James | 


the Second. By Lord Macavnay. Library Edition. stantly, and to the postponement of nearly ev- 
Volumes. Svo. New York: Harper and Brothers. | ery other topic, the two volumes became the sub- 


. LVITI.—No. 346.—40 


tet 
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who 
housand of 
lumes were sold 
than thre [rom 1ts | 
in Franec 
and Ge i ; an I intry the sale 
preceden rly th of Apri 
19 I 
tion 


Lift 


wrote 


was 
18 ts publica 

rom Trevelyan’s 
the Messrs. Harper 
you to accept 
1 l ol 
Ther ee other editions pub 
lished by differ hi , and i 
aration, so there 
the market Wi 
ies, and we presume that over 60,000 copies have 
Pr 


the sale 


herewit youl 
work. 
nother is in prep 
erent ed i 
ld 40,000 cop 


i 
will ff itions 


have 


been dispose d of. obably within three months 


of this time vill amount to 200,000 cop 


ies. No work, of any kind, has ever so complete 
And sev 
ward Everett wrote to Macaulay, 
on information which he 
| 


ly taken our whole country by storm.” 
en years later Ed 
said was derived from 
“booksellers of the vuthority,” that up to 
that no book had ever had such a sale in 
the United States, except the 


school-books of unive1 


best 
time “ 
Bible and one or two 
.’ After the first 
excitement of expectation and curiosity had sub 
sided, of receded somewhat 
from these generous proportions, but it still re 
very |: and during the last twenty 

gain been on the increase. Meantime, 
<d, Macaulay’s 
masterpiece has attained ‘a European, or rather 


a world-wide, cir 


al 


us 
course the demand 
mained irge, 
years has a 
as Professor Von Ranke has declat 


ilation, to 1 degree unequalled 


by any of his contemporaries.” Jesides numet 
ous English editions on the Continent, there have 
been six rival translations into German, and it 
has published in the Polish, Danish, Swe- 
dish, Italian, French, Dutch, Spanish, Hungarian, 
Russian, languages—a 


tribute of 


been 
Bohemian, and Persian 
approbation such, we believe, as has 
been awarded to no similar historical work of like 
magnitude. It richly deserved the favor it met; not 
has an ing occurred since its first publication 
it less deserving of the favor of the 
new generation that has come on the stage. Not 
only has it not been supplanted by any other his 
| period it illustrates, but 
its gene ralizations, so microscopic 
ble 
clu , an » re 
that 
sible 


tory bearing upon the 


generally just are its con- 


id 
1d 
} 


al 
li statements of fact, 
iistory of the period has been pos 
risk of a ruinous compari 
rtain failure. The probability is that 
or all time the standard and pos 


able its 


Save it the 
son and ce 
it will remain f 


bly the only history of that important june- 


liberty and it 

Nor is it only by reason 
rit as a historical compos 
maintained its 
1 upon popularity For 
have passed since it 
vorld, during which time there have been gr 

inges in literary taste, execution, ar ri 

suffered 
time and the changes 
le still 
,and as fascinating 
ction, the dignity 
ng march of its climaxes ¢ 


in civil const 
ition that Macaulay 3 
has supe! 
ilthoug 


was 


lliance has ho tal 


sty remain 
is 


of it 


its author’s clearness and vi 
icuteness of discernment, and s Iness of jud 
ment still remain as conspicuous; and men marvel 
as then at the strict impartiality i 
veiling his own likes and dis] 


now with whicl 
so that they 
ire scarcely discoverable—he di 
sure and | No mat 


has stated have been diseredite 


lis praise. 
t, on the 
y, when any of them have 


1 been impeac 
thev have 


generally been sustained by new and 


Although he was a party 
that his recit 
als of fact and his judgments and conclusions 


cumulative evidence. 
man, the candid generally concede 
upon them are rarely charged with bias or parti 
nal 


» except by those whose bias or partisan 
To those of the genera 
and students who are as yet 
unfamiliar with this history, and who wish to di 
rect their reading and study to strictly profitable 
results,a few words outlining its 
may be useful. The work opens with what Ma 
caulay himself terms “ a slight sketch,” but which 
is in reality an unusually clear and comprehensh 
general view, of the history of England from the 
earliest times, in which, after passing rapidly ove 


| 
ship he 
tion 


traverses, new 


of readers is 


general 


sco) e 


the earlier centuries, and in a more leisurely ma 

ner over the reigns of the Plantagenets and Tu 

dors, he pauses to concentrate the attention upon 
the great civil contest that was developed in th 

reigns of the Stuarts, and that was brought to a 
decisive crisis in the reign of the last of their 
line. In the remainder and far the greater pot 

tion of the work he dwells, first, with extraordina- 
ry minuteness, upon the occurrences which made 
the dethronement of James the Second possible 
and necessary, and afterward enlarges, with even 
still greater elaboration of detail, upon the acts 
and events that signalized the reign of his consti- 
tutional successors, William and Mary. All that 
portion of the history relating to the years before 
the accession of James is an essential prelimina 
ry to a just understanding of the important events 
that took form prior to, at the time of, and afte1 
the accession of William, and which made an in 


| delible impression upon the institutions of all 


men of the English-speaking race. Strictiy, the 
work is the history of England from the acces 


| sion of James the Second to the death of William 


of Orange, and it comprises the recital of the er 

rors which alienated a loyal gentry and priest- 
hood from the house of Stuart ; the record of the 
course of the great revolution which terminated 
the long struggle of British sovereigns with their 
Parliaments, and bound up together the rights of 
the people and the title to the throne; and also 
the relation of the methods by which the new 
settlement that the revolution effected was suc 
| cessfully defended against its foreign and domes- 
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tic enemies, and became the ¢ 
ehts of the n and the security of prop- 
we compatible with and order, 
vith liberty of speech, of the press, and of th 
We by the narrative how, 
the order and freedom established by 
ttlement, the nation became 
and opulent, 


( 





ney by pre ch the 





sovereig 


rty re made law 


verson. are shown 
through 


prosperous, 
omeinel and was enabled to extend 
ts commerce and posse ssions in every part of the 
_— world; and, in fine, are enabled to 
» his ink: of f En ¢land—its government and 

eople, its legislation and administration, its 
its eminent personages in civil 
its physical and intellectual 


station, 
mprovement, its progress in trade, agriculture, 


we 


Bay 


ry 


bench, its 
1 milita 


ind the useful and ornamental arts—and of the 
nanners and customs of those who were its citi 
ens during the years under review, even includ- 
ng the revolutions which took place in their 
ess, furniture, repasts, and public amusements, 
¢ with those which affected their religious 


| political well-being. Nothing is overlooked 
that 1s necessary to a lively and faithful picture 
of the times that are chronicled, and their prod- 
ct of ae and events 

One 
history 


tors 
of the most important episodes in modern 
carefully and phically outlined 
The Normans in Kurope? the latest of Mr. 


is gra in 
Mor- 
ris’s excellent series of “ 
tory The 
H 


colleges 


author of the volume is the Rev. A 
Johnson, historical lecturer to several of the 
of Cambridge, and he opens it with a 
ondensed description of the life of the Northmen 
in their Scandinavian homes before their ineur- 
sions upon the rest of Europe, and also with a 
suecinet account of the periods of their two in- 
vasions — their continental neighbors 
nade so powerful an cs game upon the map 
a nd ‘lanes of vee the first resulting in their 
lefinite settlement in the British Isles, R and 
k and the other in their settlements in 
Spain and Italy, and their conquest of England. 
This last being the central event in the 
he Normans, 
th 








issia, 





rance, 


history of 
attention is chiefly concentrated in 
in France, from their first settlement on the 
Seine till they dominated the province which aft- 
erward received their name. The recital com- 
prises sketches of the lives and deeds of the great 
Norman pioneers and leaders, from Duke Rollo 
and William Longsword to William the Conquer- 


wars and alliances, and of the course of contem- 
poraneous history in France and Germany having 
a bearing upon the development and solidification 
of their power. The life of the Conqueror is 
traced with considerable minuteness ; and, as in- 
cidental to it and the events of his stormy but 
brilliant career, careful reviews are given of the 
feudal system, monasticism, and antecedent Eng- 
ish history. Large space is devoted to the his- 
ory of the conquest of England; and this is fol- 
lowed by a consideration of William’s English 
policy, and of the civil, religious, and military 
the reigns of his successors William Rufus and 
Henry the First, together with a view of the lead- 

g formative events connected therewith. 


2 The Normans in Europe. 
M.A. With Maps. 
Scribner’s Sons. 


By Rev. A. H. Jounson, 
16mo, pp. 273. New York: Charles 
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‘silitnd concludes with a brief and lucid state 
ment of the great constitutional work of the 
Anglo-Norman period, as exemplified by the or 
ganization of administrative routine and govern- 
ment 

Mr. George Ci gleston is engaged upon a 





popular series bearing 
American Indians,’ 
time 


the general title, 
first 


Famous 
of which, issued some 
and deeds, the 


the 


* the 
dt] 





life 
{ 


| ) 
nronictk 
and 
statesman of the 


since, « wars, 
policies, warrior- 


just 


alliances, o famous 
North, Tecumseh. The one 
published performs a similar office for the great 
warrior ithwest, Red Eagle,’ also 
known as the h <4 William Weathersford. 
Neither of these volumes has 

with the conventional 
are entirely free from the sensational staple 
stratag outrages, atrocities, and personal 
encounters with which these others are usually so 
highly spiced. In the present instance Red Eagle 
is made the central figure of a minute and well- 
digested historical sketch of the origin, causes, 
and events of the Creek war in Alabama, in which 
that able chieftain was pitted against, and for 





general of the So 


aif-bre 
any 


Indian story-books, 


thing in com 
mon 
but 


ot rems, 





a 
long while successfully opposed, some of our 
ablest soldiers, including Jackson, till he was at 
length overwhelmed by the superior force and 
| military genius of the latter. Its biographical 
sketch of Red Eagle, its characterizations of Jack 


| 


which | 


earlier portion of the volume upon their pres- | 


| gloom is made 


| of 


| and, like them, the deep shadows of these artifi- 
or, with accounts of their military and political | 


son and our 


other commande rs, its descriptions 
of the 


bearing of our troops and of the savages, 
and its recital of the military operations of this 
critical campaign, have all the fascination of a ro- 
mance, and the volume forms an authentic con- 
tribution to the history of one of the most inter 
esting of our aboriginal tribes, and also to the 
record of one of the most threatening episodes in 
our early annals. 

Mr. Hardy’s Return of the Native is a desecrip- 
tive and emotional novel of than average 
artistic merit, which is chiefly displayed by a suc- 
cession of powerful scenes and skillful or striking 
contrasts. His descriptions of the scene of the 
story, Egdon Heath, as night and mist are settling 
upon its barren ruggedness, and the surrounding 
to seem blacker and more impen- 
etrable by the huge fires of furze which its den- 
izens have lighted on its central barrow, have 
many of the features of Rembrandt’s paintings 
fire-light, camp-light, and torch-light scenes, 


more 


cial lights operate to invest a grim and common- 
place reality with a romance that is fruitful of 
shuddering fancies and creeping half-fears. In 
| this production, as in his Far from the Madding 
| Crowd, Mr. Hardy introduces a large body of act- 
| ors belonging to the class of English peasantry, 
and their manners, customs, humors, amusements, 
superstitions, and dialect colloquies are 
duced with picturesque effect. Nearly 
characters belong to these primitive 
the exceptions being the 
heroine Eustacia Vye, 
| vanced state 


repro- 
all the 
people, one 
admirably painted 
an exotic from a more ad- 
of society, who has been planted on 


of 


policy, external and internal, that characterized | this unattractive wild and among its simple folk 


| by 
and 


could 
unceasingly 


circumstances which she 
against which st 


not control, 


1e rebels, and 


The | 


| 3 Red Eagle, and the 
| Alabama. By Grorer 
346. New York: Dodd, Mead, and Co. 
4 The Return of the Native. By Tuomas Harpy. 
|} 16mo, pp. 465. New York: Henry Holt and Co. 


Wars with the Creek Indians of 
Cary Eaeieston. 12mo, pp. 
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compound of contra-| generous Glaucus, the beautiful Ione, and tl 
ntleness, resolution | humble friend the blind flower-girl Nydia. h 
t oldness | made familiar with the early struggles of Chr 


: other | tianity with heathen superstition and intolerance 
nother | 1 the habits of life of all ranks of society 
feast and the forum, the baths 
atres, and is a witness of the passion 
mes, the intrigues, the enjoyments 
ries, of the people of that distant age, their e 
lisions of policy, interest, and ambitior Th 
is powerfully | novel is rich in ingenious surprises, thri it 
continuously | cident, and variety of character, and its 
tions of the tender passion are as chaste 
j g re sensuous 
not knit closel rh Turning to the less elaborate fiction that 
1 controlling interest, they | t form of short stories, an |} r of quiet ¢ 
progress of the plot, 1ent may be derived from Jules Sandeau’s Mad 
they exert upon the ca- | /eine.® This is a love story in whi he her 
wr inconsiderable to ret s developed from a forlorn and desolate chi 
. capal of successful | hood into a beautiful, resolute, 


representation Nevertheless, | loving woman, who brightens the joys ani 


the griefs of her friends and benefactor 


of fiction in recent issues of | her constancy, thoughtfulness, tenderness, an 

juare Library” Love’ "OSS8ES, invincible sweetness first rescues the man s! 

by Mr. Notley, which bustles with | loves from a slough of despondency and self-r 

ial number of animated actors, and keeps proach, and even from self-destruction, and th 
ly on the alert by its rapidly | restores him to the manhood he had abused, 

striking exhibitions of inci- | re-instates him in the station and posse ssions |} 


is a love tale, ingeniously | had forfeited. The narrative is embellished wit 


1] 
bles, difficulties, hopes, paintings of chateau life in one of the Frenc] 


cic side as af-| provinces just after the Revolution, which reca 

Another of | the minute finish and brilliant coloring of a pictur: 

) orm Elinor Driuden® | by Watteau. Besides being a love tale, the stor 
author of Patty. Like the | is a well-conceived illustration of the beauty and 
down, it has an under-tone of sad- | dignity of labor, and of its power to contribute to 


» skillfully subordinated as to | happiness by ministering successfully to a min 
etness to the gravity of the | diseased.— The Sorrow of a Secref® is a Devor 
mg the male characters | shire idyl, in which the romance of two lovers 
opposite temperaments, who | the one a ripe man of the world, and the oth 
to equally opposite social conditions, but | an ingenuous country maiden as sweet and pur 
a common resemblance in their mascu- | as her own field flowers—has for its setting rura 
ffer, to hate, to love, and to en-| surroundings which are lavish in simple beauty 
portraitures of men of a| and smile with plenty and content. Some of its 
dupe and villain of | descriptions of pastoral and farm life and of tl 
rs, with the excep- | we alth of field and orchard, though less extende 
the story is named, | than those of R. D. Blackmore in Alice Lorrai 
merely sufficient- | and Lorna Doone, fairly rival them in the ampli 
s, tastes, and mental | tude and luxuriousness of their coloring. The 
variety to the drama. | love passages are delicately wrought, and are suf 
» and other novels | ficiently shaded by trials and difficulties to give a 
lish fiction is Bul- | stronger relief to the prevalent happiness. Ry 
which he paints Trafalgar’s Bay" is a piquant story writte 
master the life and manners | conjointly by Walter Besant and James Rice, 
irst century of our | whose scene is laid on the coast of Dorsetshire, 
l period of the | and in which the course of true love is interrupt 
Pompeii is | ed by a press-gang, and otherwise diversified witl 
rocosm the social and | incidents of smuggling life and adventure.— Ow 
and degra- Professor™ is a double love story, interwoven 
civilization and | with the threads of life at a Continental watering 
ether with the place. Without being intense o1 emotional, it is 
the time, | well stocked with sentiment and incident, and 
1c amuse t ’ 
and vicissitude j i 8 Madeleine. A Story of French Love. Translatec 
1 from the French of Jutes Sanpravu by Franois Cuar- 
Lor. Small 4to, np. 244. Chicago: Jansen, M‘Clurg 
and Co. 
The Sorrow of a Secret. AStory. By Mary Cr 
Hay. ‘* Haif-hour Series.” 32mo, pp. 112. New York 
Hary and Brothers. 
10°Twas in Trafalgar’s Bay. A Story. By Water 
Besant and James Rior. ‘“ Half-hour Series.” 32mo, 
pp. 165. New York: Harper and Brothers. 
Our Professor. By Mrs. E. Lynn Linton. “ Hal 
mur Series.” 32mo0, pp. 89. New York: Harpe: 
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the reader enjoys a velishing sense of embarrass- 
ments pluckily overcome, and of unfriendly offices 
successfully counterplotted.—Grouped under the 
aption, Lady Carmichael’s Will, and Other Christ 
ws Stories," are three clever tales by as many au- 
thors, either of which may be read as a sort of grace 
fter meat in the dreamy half hour just after the 
evening meal, and whose cheerfulness will prove 
the best of aids to digestion. One of them, by 
Mary Cecil Hay, is a tale of love in refined life, 
in which the disinterestedness of both the lovers 
and the strength of their affection are put to a 
severe test, and triumphantly stand the strain. 
In the guise of a London cabman, whose witty 
slocations of the Queen’s English are very amus- 
ing, Mr. F. W. Robinson tells a story of the lower 
grades of life in London, which he styles ‘“ Ro- 
mance on Four Wheels,” and in which “ cabby” 
figures as a lover. And Mr. Justin M‘Carthy de- 
livers himself of a legend in which there is a 
spicy admixture of the matter-of-fact and ama- 
tory with the supernatural and mysterious.— 
Comparing favorably with these genial stories by 
popular English writers is a collection of short 
tales, originally written, with a single exception, 
for the Albany Argus, and now gathered into a 
volume under the title of Hannibal’s Man, and 
Other Tales." Several of these, without being in 
any sense imitations, have a strong general re- 
semblance to some of Hawthorne’s striking psy- 
hological conceptions, and are similarly veined 
witli playful, weird, and grotesque fancies. More- 
over, they are written with grace and vigor, are 
fruitful of ingenious and pleasing combinations, 
nd instead of ministering to morbid fears, as is 
often the case with ghost stories, are bright, 
cheerful, and corrective of ghostly tremors. 
Lovers of poetry in America are indebted te 
Miss Marie E. Brown for an introduction to a new 
and true singer—the Finnish poet Runeberg— 
through the medium of her spirited version of 
‘‘Nadeschda,” a romantic poem so beautiful that 
those who read it will crave a better acquaintance 
with its gifted and comparatively unknown author. 
The features of this poem are drawn from the so- 
cial, serf, and court life of Russia as they existed 
in the time of the great Catherine, and from nat- 
ural objects peculiar to the scenery and rural 
sights of the provinces bordering on the sources 
of the Volga and the Oka. Its plot, as is often 
the case with poems of a high order, is singularly 
free from complexity, and, indeed, is simple al- 
most to severity. Its filling in and coloring, how- 
ever, are unusually elaborate and effective. The 
first canto opens with a charming idyl: a beauti- 
ful maiden of fifteen, a serf girl, is strolling on a 
balmy summer day beside the flowery banks of a 
brook, which, ‘‘ with its wealth of ripples, pearl- 
bestrewn,” hies gleefully onward to meet its sis- 
ter brooks in the Volga and the Oka. While 
she gathers and adorns herself with flowers, she 
has a sweet day-dream of a youth whom she had 
seen in her sleeping visions, and who forms the 


12 Lady Carmichael’s Will, and Other Christmas Sto- 
ries. By Mary Ceci Hay, F. W. Rourtnson, and Jus- 
rin M‘Cartny. ‘ Half-hour Series.” 32mo, pp. 117. 
New York: Harper and Brothers. 

__)% Hannibal’s Man, and Other Tales. By Lronarp 
Kir. 12mo, pp- 371. Albany: The Argus Company. 

'* Nadeschda. A Poem in Nine Cantos. By Jowan 
Lupvie Runesera. Translated from the Swedish b 
: arte E. Brown. 8vo, pp. 103. Boston: Marie E, 

rowh. 
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ideal of her love and worship. After surrender- 


ing herself to this delightful dream for a few 
brief moments, the forbidding facts of her actual 
life and condition as a serf suddenly force them- 
selves upon her thoughts; and she realizes with 
a pang that not for her are the happy freedom ol 
love and the choice of the ideal youth of her 
dreams, but that she is merely growing the beau 


disposed of to whom he pleases, or perhaps to be 
reserved for the gratification of his passions— 
“to enchant, to pall, and be disdained.” This 
realization of her hapless case is he iwhtened and 
her pangs intensified by the appearance upon the 
stage of her old foster-father, who, untroubled 
by and incapable of the sensitive thoughts that 
| quicken her mind with agony, bids her hasten to 
j adorn herself that she may join, and with her 
| peerless beauty outshine, the other maidens, her 
| companions, who are gathering to welcome the 
coming of their prince to his ancestral home. 
Vividly impressed with the foreboding that her 
beauty is destined to be her curse and the cause 
of her degradation, she casts away the flowers 
with which in her innocent gayety she had be- 
decked herself, and instead arrays herself in 
“sedges coarse,” and binds a “ fetter of straw” 
around her waist, half hoping thus to hide or 
disfigure her beauty; and in this guise she bends 
her way toward the castle. In the next canto 
the prince is described whose coming had roused 
this trepidation in Nadeschda’s bosom. His name 
is Woldmar. Noble in mind and body, pure, open, 
generous, joyous, and magnanimous, he is one of 
twin brothers, and had been assigned by his dying 
father to the family homestead—the gloomy castle 
to which Nadeschda belonged as a serf—because 
his light-shedding and glad disposition would serve 
to dissipate its gloom, and make his dependents 
happy. To Dmitri, the other brother, who was 
cold, dark, morose, and secretive, the father as- 
signed a more cheerful castle, where he lived with 
his proud and stately mother—a woman who, how- 
ever loving and caressing to her sons when all 
went as she willed, could be stern and unforgiving 
even to them, and was hard and cruel to her serfs 
if they dared to indulge in any aspirations save 
those that befitted slaves. When Woldmar goes 
to take possession of his patrimony he is accom- 
panied by his brother; and the two, to escape the 
welcoming crowd that awaits them, determine to 
reach the castle by a by-road, under pretense of 
hunting. As they go thither they let loose their 
falcons; and the fierce birds, descrying a dove 
nestling on a leafy tree-top, dart together toward 
the prey, but are diverted from its destruction by 
their own jealous rivalry, and engage in a bloody 
strife, during which the dove escapes, and in her 
affright made trustful of man, rests on Woldmar’s 
shoulder. Meanwhile Woldmar’s falcon is slain 
by Dmitri’s, which then swoops toward the dove 
as it sits trembling on Woldmar’s shoulder, but 
before it reaches and tears her is struck dead by 
Dmitri. In return for this good office and the 
sacrifice of his favorite falcon, Dmitri extracts a 
pledge of compensation from his brother, who 
thoughtlessly premises the gift of the most beau- 
tiful of his serf girls. When the princes reach 
the castle, and while Woldmar is receiving the 
welcome of his retainers, Nadeschda steals in 
among the other maidens, as she hopes unper- 
ceived; but her very attempts to disfigure and 


| 
| tiful creature of a master’s whim or will, to be 
| 
| 
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of irritation |} vestows her with | regions of the imagination; and his concepti 
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zen With horror | idden doom, | Waller and Cowley, but have little in comn 
es upwal } rly toward the | with the bolder creations of the maste1 
p ince, and I i oO sees, with | lisk poesy Never effeminate, his poetry is als 
ecstasy th nak« unmindful of | never virile. Even when most picture sque—and 
d fate, the face and form of the ideal | it is often eminently so—it is deficient in warmtl 
lover of her dreams. Dmitri, whose passion is | and color. Having its rise in the sentiments, and 
now all aflai , re solves that so much beauty shall | be Ing the result of a predominance of the pe 
not be 1 hed on a slave, and ul! er in ful ce pti ve and intellectual faculties over the int il 
fillment of his brother’s vow. This incites Wold- | tional 
mal ook more closely at the maiden as she | and never passionate or sensuous. And thus it 


ial or the inventive, it is seldom emotional 


knee 1is feet clothed in her purity and beau- | fails to quicken the sympathies, or very deeply t 
ty; and, transfixed by ’ the vision of loveliness, he | stir the feelings or the sensibilities: we admire 
is inspired with ; ionate but pure love for her. | but are not greatly moved by it In his solicitudk 
Resorting to a subterfuge, he replied to Dmitri | to attain artistic perfection, Mr. Gilder betrays 
that the gift he had promised was that of a serf tendency to a artificial—a tendeney whic 
girl, but this maiden was free, and he instantly | reveals itself in an undue expenditure of | 
formally frees her from he allde On this | upon conceits Pipl however felicitously e 
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envy, of joy and sorrow, of hate and revenge, of | than that of being pretty or ingenious. Those of 


suffering and endurance, of tried constaney and | the poems before us which are the least obnoxious 
| iness, much of which was foreshadowed to the criticisms we have suggested haggle 
in the apologue of the dove and the falcons in the | and graceful allegory entitled ‘“‘ The White : 
opening 0 second canto. The actors in the} Red Rose,” the lofty monody dedicate 
poem are few but striking, its situations are af-| Poet’s Fame,” and, strongest and most masculine 
lerness, pathos, and dignity, and it | of all, ma stately concluding poem, from whi 
picturesque descriptions relieved by | the collection derives its title 
Its language is severely sim Dr. Schaff's extensive learning and great cath 
rant and expressive; and the verse, | olicity, conjoined with the large experience re 
igh shorn of the pleasing accessory of rhyme, | sulting from his prolonged application to the 1 
eful and melodious. To one accustomed | production of the American edition of Lange’ 
borate harmonies of our modern English | Commentary, eminently qualify him for the t 
poets, the melody of this Swedish singer (for | of editing the Popular Commentary on the Ni 
though born a Finn, the Swedish tongue is the Testament,'6 whose first volume, embracing the 
nterpreter of his song) comes like the strange | Gospels of Matthew, Mark, and Luke, is now pub 
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sketch of the author and his various productions. | Bible lands and scenes, the latter derived from 
Both by its matter and manner Mr. Gilder’s | photographs, and being of a kind suited to facil 
little volume of poetry, The Poet and his Master,| tate the understanding of the text. It will be 
ind Other Poems," leaves on the mind an impres- | the joint product of experienced and well-known 
sion such as we experience after having enjoyed | British and American scholars, who have made the 
the society of a cultivated company, where the in- | Bible their life study, and will be not only interna 
tercourse was marked b y delicacy and refinement, | tional, but also interdenominational in its charac 
and the conversation, if neither profound, nor vig- | ter. The contributors to this first ee a 
orous, nor strikingly original, was yet thoughtful, | Professor Schaff himself and the Rev. Dr. 
i ,and unobtrusively graceful. Mr. | of Hartford. The general introduction to 
i taste renders him keenly ob-| New Testament, which is their joint work, i 
the proprieties ; and hence, and also | valuable popular presentation of the results of 
is evidently earnest desire to do good | the latest and best learning and research on tl 
work, his verse is rarely defaced by | namé, canon, character, and arrangement of 
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and we 


shifts, and has the merit of being i atest, 


and musical It is true that 16 4 Popular Commentary on the New Testament. 


By English and American Scholars of various Evan- 

gelical Denominations. With Illustrations and Maps. 

1s Th h Master, and Other Poems. By | Edited by Purtre Souarr, D.D., LL.D. In Four Vol- 

Rronarp Watson Grint 16mo, pp. 67. New York: | umes. Vol. I. 8vo, pp. 508. New York: Charles 
Charles Scribner's Sons Scribner's Sons. 
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New Testament, on the preservation of the text, | 


the harmony and chronology of the Gospels, the 
synoptic Gospels, and the s¢ parate Gospels. The 
maps have been prepared by Professor Arnold 
Guyot, and the material for the pictorial illustra 
tions is furnished by Rev. Dr. W. M. Thomson and 
Dr. W. H. Thomson. The notes and comments 
ire full without being prolix, concise without 
being dry, and as they touch upon nearly every 
sentence in the text, supply helpful exposition or 

lustration of all that relates to the manners, cus- 
toms, social and domestic usages and relations, 
the ecclesiastical and civil affairs, the topography, 
flora, fauna, and history of the countries to which 
allusion is made in the inspired narrative. Its full- 
ness and succinctness in these particulars specially 
adapt it for use in the family and in Bible classes. 


An interesting series has been prepared by | 


Miss Warner, intended as an aid to young people 
who are studying Bible history, in which she 
traces the story of the chosen people from the 
earliest record in the Bible to the coming of our 
Saviour. “The aim” of the series, as she in- 
forms us, “is not commentary nor fiction, but 
truth ;” and to this end she has endeavored to 
clothe the skeleton of the Bible narrative “in 
flesh and blood, or so to set forth the Bible inci- 
dents and course of history as to enable us to 
see them in the circumstances and coloring, the 
light and shade, of their actual existence.” In 
carrying out her design she throws the narrative 
into the form of a familiar dialogue between the 


members of a household, by this means rescuing | 


the relation from its scattered isolation, and break- 
ing it up into connected, brief, and easily com- 
prehended paragraphs. By this method she also 
secures a freedom of digression which she avails 
of to illustrate the manners, customs, produc- 
tions, natural history, rites, laws, and history of 


the Jewish land and people, and incidentally of | 
the nations with which they came in contact. 


The series consists of five volumes, namely 


Walks Srom hd nT The House of Israel 8 The 


Kingdom of Judah, The Broken Walls,” and | 


The Star out of Jacob 
It is proverbial that there are few more agree- 


able companions than a talkative, witty, and light- | 


hearted lawyer; and in the absence of such a 
one it would be difficult to find a more genial 


substitute than Mr. O’Flanagan’s sprightly book, | 
The Irish Bar.” As its title indicates, it is a | 


racy collection of anecdotes, good sayings, bulls, 
national peculiarities, and biographical sketches 
of eminent Irish lawyers and judges; and it 
scintillates with their jests and fun and raillery, 


17 Walks from Eden. By the Author of Wide, Wide 
World. 16mo, pp. 426. New York: Robert Carter 
and Brothers. 

18 The House of Israel. By the Author of Wide, 
Wide World. 16mo, pp. 501. New York: Robert Car- 
ter and Brothers. 

19 The Kingdom of Judah. By the Author of Wide, 
Wide World. 16mo, pp. 385. New York: Robert Car- 
ter and Brothers. 

20 The Broken Walls of Jerusalem, and the Rebuild- 
ing of Them. By the Author of Wide, Wide World. 
16mo, pp. 318. New York: Robert Carter and Broth- 
ers. 


21 The Star out of Jacob. By the Author of Wide, | 


Wide World. 16mo, pp. 391. New York: Robert Car- 
ter and Brothers. 

22 The Irish Bar: comprising Anecdotes, Bonmots, 
and Biographical Sketches of the Bench and Bar of 
Ireland. By J. Ropertox O'FLaxacan. “ Franklin 
Square Library.” 8vo, pp. 59. New York: Harper 
and Brothers. 
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now comical, now keen, and now caustic, besides 
being enlivened with interesting incidents illus- 
trative of their pleasant national diversion of 
] llin It is one of those agreeable books that 
one can take up again and again with the cer- 
tainty of finding something relishing, and with 
the additional certainty that he ean lay it down 
again without reluctance. 





Notwithstanding its familiar and unpretending 
style, and its lack of the higher graces of compo- 
sition, Mr. Inglis’s Sport and Work on the Nepaul 
Frontier® is an exceedingly interesting and at- 
tractive book. Not one in a thousand combines 
| 80 great a variety of matter, useful, entertaining, 
| and exciting; and its very desultoriness and free- 
| dom from the limitations of method and arrange- 
|ment impart to it a fresh and chatty liveliness 
| such as is seldom found in more ambitious per- 
| formances. The author being an indigo planter, 
| he naturally conveys a large body of minute and 
curious information concerning the production of 
| that important article of commerce, including the 
preparation of the soil for it, the propagation of 
the seed, the growth and cultivation of the plant 
with the anxieties attending them, and the manu- 
facture of the leaf into the staple ; but while 
| doing this he also gives full and close sketches of 
the people of India—their dispositions, manners, 
and amusements, their divisions of caste and oc- 
cupation, their religions and superstitions, their 
habitations and villages, their tenure of land, and 
their systems of police, education, and adminis- 
tration of justice. Moreover, as between crops, 
or at certain stages of their growth, he had large 
| leisure on his hands for indulging in the hunting 
and exploring propensities of all Englishmen, he 
has availed of these opportunities to give graphic 
| accounts of the forests and jungles of India, their 
wild fruits and birds and beasts, and to tell ex- 
| citing tales of personal adventure encountered in 
the fox hunts, boar hunts, deer hunts, alligator 


: hunts, and elephant, rhinoceros, leopard, and tiger 


| hunts in which he participated. 

One of the most fascinating pages of modern 
| history is transcribed by Mr. Towle, in a free and 
| flowing hand, for the instruction and amusement 
of youthful readers, in his account of the adven- 
tures and conquests of Pizarro. As the volume 
makes no pretension to be the result of original 
esearch, it reveals no new facts; but its presen- 


| tation of the results of original investigations is 
| full and careful, its groupings are picturesque 
and accurate, and its narrative—though neces- 
sarily condensed—is graphic, animated, and rich 
| in the thrilling incidents and adventures that im- 
| press the imagination of the young and inspire 
them with a taste for historical studies —Better 
suited to home-loving youth of both sexes is a sunny 
story of a family of children, Irish by race though 
| not by birth, who have been sent home from In- 
| dia to Ireland by their parents to be brought up 
| with their bachelor uncle at Castle Blair,» after 
which the tale is named. Here they are left to 


23 Sport and Work on the Nepaul Frontier ; or, Twelve 
Years’ Sporting Reminiscences of an Indigo Planter. 
By “ Maori.” ‘* Franklin Square Library.” 8vo, pp. 53. 
New York: Harper and Brothers. 
| 24 Pizarro: his Adventures ¢ 
| Grorce M. TowLe. 12mo, pp. 32 

Shepard. 

25 Castle Blair. A Story of Youthful Days. By 
| Fiona L. Suaw. 12mo, pp. 308. Boston: Roberts 
| Brothers. 
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has devised what vall i phonie 
wheel for regulating the syne} 
| It consists of a toothed wheel, connected with the 
| moving parts of the machine, which revolves so 
that the teeth pass very close to the poles of an 
| ete tro magnet. _i! 

|} net is made periodic by a vibrating tuning-fork, 
| adjusted to the rate required. These pulses in 
| the magnet pull the teeth forward or backward 
according as the wheel tends to revolve 
or too fast, thus regulating the speed of its mo 
tion very exactly. 


Gernez has discussed the influence exerted by 


The current through this mag 


too slow 


| vibratory motion on chemical and physical d 


sete ‘>| composition, and has given some striking exam 
Thus it appears that the later tables, with the | 


| If, for instance, a 
tube of glass a meter long and six millimeters in 
diameter be cleaned with caustic potash, boiling 
water, hot sulphuric acid, boiling aleohol, and dis- 
tilled water, used successively, filled three-quarters 
full with boiled distilled water, placed in ice, and 
nitrogen tetroxide be poured into it, there will 
collect at the bottom of the tube a blue layer of 
nitrous acid. The tube under these conditions 
may be heated to 20°, or even higher, without 
showing the least trace of decomposition, even for 
several days. But if it be held by its middle por- 
tion, and made to vibrate longitudinally by fric- 
tion on the lower half, the liquid explodes, pro- 
jecting the water to a distance of several meters. 
Superheated liquids, and liquids sursaturated with 
gas, act similarly. Liquids boiling below the or 
dinary temperature may be heated ten, twenty, or 
thirty degrees above their boiling: points in such 
a tube as that described. Methyl chloride, for ex- 
ample, which boils at —23°, may be brought to 
the temperature of the air under these conditions, 
and remain quiescent. But if the tube be now 


les of such decomposition. 














made to vibrate longitudinally, a sudden ebulli- 
tion takes place with more or less violence. The 
same experiment may be made with water su 
persaturated with carbonic gas. The author ex 
plains these results by supposing that the vibra 


tion causes a rupture of continuity at a great | 


jumber of points throughout the liquid, produ 


cing numerous free surfaces at which the decom- | 


position can take place. 

~ Fawsitt has recorded a curious experiment on 
flames. <A tuning-fork struck 
ipon the table, and then held till its sound was 
naudible, was placed in the tp of the flame of a 
Bunsen burner. The sound came out again loud 
Sir Will 


iam Thomson explains this result by supposing 


the resonance of 


nough to be heard at some distance. 

that the flame acts as a resonator owing to the 
differences in the density of the gases which it 
contains. 

Gee has observed that under certain conditions 
the ordinary Bunsen burner is sensitive to sounds. 
If a burner be taken the flame of which has a 
tendency to strike down, and so adiusted that the 
flame burns quietly, being about four inches high, 


with a gas pressure of about one inch of water, 
t will be observed that a slight tap on a cylinder 
a yard distant causes the flame to duck, and 
sometimes to strike down. The rattle of glass 
against glass, so familiar in the laboratory, seems 
to produce the effect most readily. 

Hirn has recorded a curious case of heating of 
a bar of iron. A workman holding a cylindrical 
iron bar about a meter long and eight centime- 


ters in diameter on another piece, so as to be 


struck with a hammer on the free end, said he | 


felt the bar at each stroke greatly heated and 
s quickly cooled. M. Hirn verified this 
himself with surprise. He estimated the sudden 


elevation of temperature to be 35°. The best 


then a 


observation is obtained by coming very near the | 


bar and seizing the iron about a centimeter from 
the end struck—a position requiring some faith 
in the skill of the workman. M. Hirn thinks that 
the phenomenon is entirely subjective, 7. ¢., is a 
matter of sensation purely. In certain conditions 
sonorous Vibrations affecting the sensitive nerves 


may cause at the periphery of the body a sensa- | 


tion of heat, just as, for instance, pressure or a 
blow on the eyes may awaken in these organs the 
sensation of sight. He offers this opinion with 
some reserve, and desires physicists to test a bar 
under these conditions with a thermo-pile. 

Bergner has studied the phenomena of the ra- 
diometer in liquids. 
produced under these circumstances, a disk of 
mica gilded on one side and blackened on the 
other may be suspended in carbon disulphide. 
The light of a candle at first attracts the disk 
and then vigorously repels it. Sunlight is, of 
course, still more energetic. The phenomenon 
may be produced equally well in water, only a 
longer time is required for the movement to take 
place. Ifa rectangular box, with its longer sides 
horizontal, be placed in cold water, supported by 
a funnel fixed to its upper surface, about which 
it can turn as an axis, the two opposite vertical 
faces being covered with a poorly conducting sub- 
stance, when hot water is poured into the box, the 
latter begins to rotate in a direction showing re- 
pulsion of the heated walls. 

Duter has called the attention of the French 
Academy to a new phenomenon of static elec- 
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To prove that they may be | 
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| tricity, in which electricity apparently ch 
the volume of bodies. 


anges 
A large thermometrie en 
velope containing water is made into a condenser 
by pushing a piece of platinum wire into its int 

| rior, and fixing outside a sheet of tin-foil. When 
ever, like a Leyden-jar, it a charge, tl 

| water is observed to descend, remain stationary 
while the state of charge 
| its former le 


receive Ss 
continues, and resum« 
vel on discharge. The same result 
is obtained whatever the armatures employed 
To test the question whether this result is due to 
| dilatation of the glass or to contraction of the 
glass envelope, the experiment was made of in 
closing this apparatus within another similar en- 
| velope also containing water. On electrifying as 
before, the water in the measuring tube of th 
outer envelope rose, while that in the inner tube 
fell. In the discussion of this paper Jamin men 
| tioned that Govi had made, ten years ago, a sim 

lar experiment, but that he attributed the result 
to contraction of the liquid. Duter has gone fur 
ther, and proved that the true cause is the ex 
pansion of the glass. Subsequently Govi replie } 
to Duter’s communication, asserting that as di! 
| ferent liquids give different amounts of contrac- 
| tion, and mercury none, the hypothesis of expan 
He believes the 
phenomena are to be accounted for by condensa 
tion of the liquid ilnst 
taining jar. 


| sion of the glass is untenable. 


the walls of the con 





Barrett, in a series of excellent papers on the 
| history and recent improvements in the telephone, 
| published in Nature, has examined the claim put 
| forth by Hughes that Edison was anticipated in 
| the use of the varying resistance of carbon in the 
telephone by a French telegraphic engineer named 
Clérac. He says: “ A reference to the Journal 
Télégraphique, of Berne, for 1874, wherein it was 
asserted that M. Clérae had anticipated the use 
Mr. Edison has made of the varying resistance of 
} carbon dust under varying pressures, fully con- 
firms the statement we made in our last article, 
that the merit of this application is not due to 
M. Clérac at all, who simply used permanently 
Edison 
| claims that he was the “ first to use finely divided 
conducting material for the purpose of translat- 
| ing sonorous vibrations into electric waves ; 


compressed carbon dust as a rheostat.” 


and 
; this claim seems, so far, to be entirely sustained 
| by the facts which are on record. 
Trant has discussed the question, now of so 
much practical interest, whether the electric light 
| can be profitably divided. Assuming that Edison 
purposes to produce his light by incandescence, 
he says that such a light can be obtained and di- 
vided only by a great sacrifice of light and power, 
as is evident from the fundamental principles of 
electrical science. If a circuit be divided into two 
branches whose resistances are equal, a current 
of half the strength passes through each branch. 
But since the heat developed in the circuit is pro 
portional to the square of the current strength, 
the light produced from each of the two lights in 
| the above circuit would be only one quarter of 
| that given by a lamp in the single circuit. To 
| this objection Jacob replies that in this state 
ment the resistance of the circuit, which deter- 
mines the current strength, is left out of account. 
In the circuit spoken of, the resistance of the two 
parallel circuits is only one half that of the single 
circuit. Hence to make it equal, so that the same 
current strength would flow through it, a second 
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inch, making four | also divided into four weeks of five days eac} 
i in each lamp, | Fifty-two years constituted a cycle. They | 
wbove, woul be one quarter, also four periods of creation. The dav con 
would be four quarters, | of sixteen hours Professor Valentini points ou 
as that given by the lamp on the stone the appropriate symbol for eacl 
these divisions of time. Moreover, of the 
stry, an occurrence of note has been | bols indicating the eras of fiftv-two vears 
very by Adolphe Wurtz, of Paris, of the | are twenty-four, making 1248 years in all 
Lecture before the London Chemical So iming the vear 1479 a.p. as the one in wl 
He chose for his subject, “ The Constitu- | this stone was dedicated, and subtracting t 
Matter in the Gaseous State,” and after a | 1248, we reach the vear 231 of our era as the b 
f the connection of Faraday with the sub- | ginning of the Mexican nation. The inscription 
is chemistry, he proce eded to discuss | contains also the dates 1063 and 1375 a.p 
tic theory of Cases, the relation of liquids At the ninth annual meeting of the Gi rman 
) vapors as shown by Andrews, the condensation | Anthropological Society two very important ! 
es by Cailletet and Pictet, and finally the | ports were made One was by Dr. Schaaffhauser 
I ilar constitution of bodies as the starting upon the public and private anthropological I 
point in chemical theory. He regards the atomic | seums of any interest in Germany The otl 
theory as representing an actual fact, which is} was by Dr. Fraas, upon a prehistoric chart 
that gases, as well as matter in general, are made | Germany. 
up of molecules, and these of atoms. “ It is prob- | Mr. Albert Jahn, the secretary of the Swiss 
} ’ idd | ases are composed of small | Department of the Interior, has made a succes 
ly in space with immense | ful attempt to settle the mooted question of thi 
capable of communicating their | origin of the Burgundians, who played such an 
on or by friction.” | important part in early medieval history. TT! 
lyzed some specimens of | portion in which Mr. Jahn treats of prehisto 
cy j » so-called cow-tree of South | and primordial society will prove of great interest 
i, which were exhibited at the Paris Ex- | to American archeologists. 


mm Venezuela. He finds of wax and One of the most important contributions to 


rs 35.2 per cent., of sugars 2.8, of | anatomical anthropology which have recently ay 


Ibumin 1.7, of earthy matters 0.5, | peared is a paper of 175 pages, in Archivio 7 

substances 1.8, water 58.0. This | /’ Antropologia el Etnologia, 1878, Fascicolo $ 

k resembles, therefore, in its general | condo, upon the third molar, by Dr. Paul Mant 

tution, the milk of the cow, containing fatty, | gazza. The doctor examined 277 erania, of a 
ine, caseous, and phosphatic substances ; | grades of civilization and of all times, and comes 
proportions are quite different. The veg- to the conclusion that “ the dogmatical assertions 
k resembles cream more closely in its | of Owen upon the number of roots in crania of 
The vegetable product is obtained | negro races and of white races are therefore false 
the bark of the tree Brosimum | and the morphology of the roots of the third molar 

The juice is rather thicker than | has no appreciable connection with evolution.” 

the cow, is feebly acid, sours on ex-| The Atheneum of November 20 informs u 
e air, and deposits a curd like cheese. { that a peasant of Settimo, near Piacenza, turned 

| up with his plough a two-lobed bronze disk f 

inches long and three inches broad, which for Pp 


» very fattening. 
In the November supplement l 
Scien Monthly, Dr. James C.| ological interest competes with the famous disk 
1 hes a reply to certain strictures in | of Toscanella. The same number contains a let 
journals upon his work entitled 7/e | ter by Julius Schubring upon the Olympia exhi 
Epoch of the Mammoth. Dr. Southall takes the | bition at Berlin, in the Campo Santo, October 25 
, 1 that the chronology of the received ver Among recent text-books on Zoology, of value 
on of the Scriptures is substantially correct, that | to the general student, is Schmarda’s Zoology, pub 
manv of the statements concerning the conditions | lished in 1877, and beautifully illustrated wit! 
ler which human remains and human relics fresh wood-cuts. The introductory portion is es 
found have been falsely interpreted, and | pecially valuable. Pagenstecher’s General Zoolo 


those which have been correctly reported do | gy is not so well illustrated, but, as its name im 


not need so long a space of time to account for | plies, is written from the side of general biology 

them as is demanded by Professor Dawkins and | and comparative anatomy. By far the most use 

others | ful book, however, is the English translation o. 

In No. 71 of the Proceedings of the American | Gegenbaur’s Elements of Comparative Anatom 

Antiquarian Society, Mr. Stephen Salisbury, Jun., | the most authoritative German work. The styl 

presents us with Professor Philip J. J. Valen-| of treatment and the introduction of speculativ 

tini’s “ Vortrag iiber den mexicanischen Calendar- | questions into anatomical descriptions will be 
” The stone is claimed by Professor Valen- | quite new to English-reading students. 

present “the peculiar division of time} Besides its zoological laboratory in Vienna, the 

i among the people of Anahuac be- | university of that city has founded a zoological 

ish conquest. The Mexican year | station on the Adriatic Sea at Trieste, the direct 

»f 365 days, the last five being | or of which is Professor Claus. Under the titl 

it names. and regarded as nemotemi, or evil | of Work done at the Zoological Institute of the 

| 365 davs were divided into two parts : Vienna Unive rsity, and at the Zoological Statio 

in Trieste, Professor Claus has edited the first 

the second, of 105 days, was called sun-| part of a handsome volume containing memoirs 


of 260 days, was called moon-reckon- 


| 
| 
| 


reckoning There were in each year eighteen |on the minute structure of the Siphonophores, 
months of twenty days each, each month being! represented by the Portuguese man-of-war. A 
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aper on the male reproductive organs of the 
crabs, and one on the origin of the vagus nerve 
in the sharks, with especial reference to the elec- 
trical batteries of the torpedo, also appear in the 
part issued. 
~ M. Charles Barrois contributes to the Journal 
le 1 Anatomie, ete., an account of the de velopment 
of a spider. He claims that at one period of its 
embryonic life it passes through a “ Limulus 
stage ;’’ but the resemblance of the embryo spider 
to the king-crab, so far as the drawing indicates, 
is so slight as to be scarcely worthy of mention. 
Mr. Scudder continues, in the Bulletin of Hay- | 
den’s United States Geological Survey of the Ter- | 
ritories, his descriptions of Western fossil insects, | 
the last paper treating of the tertiary insects of | 
the Green River shales, comprising ants, ichneu- | 


mons, crane-flies, ete., beetles, bugs, grasshop- | 
pers and dragon-flies, a spider, and a galley-worm | 
(Julus). 
Farther researches by Mr. Riley on the gall- | 
producing plant-lice, allied to Phylloxera, the 
vrape-vine pest, are of interest. Recently Dr. 
Kessler, of Cassell, by a series of ingenious ex- | 
periments, has concluded that these insects hiber- | 
nate on the trunk of the elm. In 1872 Mr. Riley, 
led by his previous investigations into the habits | 
of the grape Phylloxera, discovered that some of | 
oul elm feeding species ot Pemphigine produce | 
vingless and mouthless males and females, and 
that the female lays but one solitary impregnated 
egg. Continuing his researches the past summer, 
he has been able to trace the life history of those 
species producing galls on our own elms, and to | 
show that they all agree in this respect, and that | 
the impregnated egg produced by the female is 
consigned to the sheltered portions of the trunk 
of the tree, and there hibernates, the issue there- 
from being the stem-mother which founds the 
gall-producing colony the ensuing spring. ‘“ Thus 
the analogy in the life history of the Pemphigina 
and the Phylloxerine is established, and the ques- 


tion as to what becomes of the winged insects 


after they leave the galls is no longer an open | 


one. They instinctively seek the bark of the 
tree, and there give birth to the sexual individ- 
uals, either directly or (in one species) through 
intervening generations.” 

Among descriptive papers on fishes lately re- 
ceived are a list of marine fishes collected on the 
coast of California, near Santa Barbara, in 1875, 
with notes, by Dr. H. C. Yarrow and H. W. Hen- 
shaw, extracted from Lieutenant Wheeler’s re- 
port, and Professor Jordan’s report on the collee- 
tion of fishes made by Dr. Elliott Coues in Dakota 
and Montana in 1878 and 1874, the latter appear- 
ing in Hayden’s Bulletin of the United States Geo- 
logical Survey. 

Certain batrachians and reptiles found in Cali- 
fornia, Arizona, and Nevada in 1875-77 by Dr. 








Yarrow and Mr. Henshaw are catalogued, and a | 


new toad from Hudson and James Bay, in Brit- 
ish America, is described under the name of Bufo 
coper. 

In a paper on the association of dwarf croco- 
diles with the diminutive mammals of the Eng- 
lish Purbeck (oolitic) strata, Professor Owen has 


reaffirmed his opinion that these crocodiles were | 


unable to drown mammals. He shows that me- 
sozoic crocodiles in general were not able to drown 
mammals, from the peculiar nature of their skele- 
ton, as the recent ones are, and he points out the 
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conditions which have to be fulfilled in the case 
of recent crocodiles to enable them to drown a 
large mammal without inconvenience to them 
selves, and showed that these conditions were real 
ized in the crocodiles now living, while there was 
no reason to suppose that any mesozoic crocodiles 
possessed the adaptations in question 

Ina paper in the American Journal of Science 
and Arts, Professor Marsh describes some dino- 
saurian reptiles which he regards as the least 


| specialized forms of the order, and in some of 
| their characters shew such an approach to the 


mesozoic crocodiles as to suggest a common an- 
cestry at no very remote period. One of the forms 
described was probably about forty feet long, walk- 
ed on all fours, was probably very sluggish in its 
movements, and had a brain proportionately smail- 
er than any known vertebrate. 

The birds of the Colorado Valley are elaborate- 


ly discussed by Dr. Elliott Coues, U.S.A.,in a vol- 


ume of over 800 pages, issued as Miscellaneous 
Publications, No. X., of the United States Geo- 
logical Survey of the Territories under Professor 
Hayden. It is full as regards the habits, distri- 
bution, and synonymy of Western birds, and while 
of peculiar value to Western naturalists, is a val- 
uable book to ornithologists in general. 

It appears that most if not all of the sperm- 
whales which have for three centuries past been 
stranded on the European coasts are males, which, 
when fully grown, appear to go singly in search 
of food. 

A writer in Vature suggests that the indiscrimi- 
nate slaughter of the African elephant be stopped, 
and that this animal, so useful to man in Asia, be 
utilized in Africa, as it is possible that the African 
species was domesticated in ancient times. 

Professor Boyd Dawkins confirms Falconer’s 
opinion that the mammoth appeared in Britain 
before the glacial period. The remains of the 
mammoth { Elephas primige nius) have been found 
as far south as Naples and as far north as Ham- 
burg, but not in Scandinavia. Its remains, how- 
ever, as is well known, abound in Siberia, and it 
ranged over North America from Eschscholtz Bay 
to the Isthmus of Darien, H/ephas columbi, E. 
americanus, and EB. jacksoni being only varieties. 

Engine ring and Mechanics.—From the annual 
report of the Railroad Gazette, the number of miles 
of new railroad constructed in the United States 
during the year 1878 is stated to have reached 
2688, or 407 miles more than during the preced 
} ing year. The following tabulation, given on the 


same authority, gives an oversight of the total 
| additions to the railroad mileage of the country 
since 1872: 


} 
Year. Miles. | Year Miles 
eee Le eee 2450 
| ee eee -o 88681 18%T...... 2281 
ye ae SOE | Blea ccorccéuaans 2688 
| 1875.. kes mans 1561 


Upon the recognized authority of Poor’s Manual, 
there were, at the beginning of 1878, 79,208 miles 
| of railroad in the country; the addition of 2688 
| miles would, therefore, give us 81,896 miles of 
railroad at the present time, which, estimating the 
| population of the country at 48,000,000, would 
give 585 inhabitants per mile of railroad. Of all 
European countries Sweden has the largest rail- 
road mileage in proportion to population, and 
there each mile of road has 1667 inhabitants t 
support it, or nearly three times as many as ir 


| 


| 
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inhabitants 


per 


niles of ros 


id a half per of the 
period the in- 
wrobably did not exceed 
gures and compari 

, though the total in- 


the 


same 


ige during the past year 
h the gigantic work 
iently rapid to kee p 
Of the 2688 

Ter. 
River, Minnesota 
miles, or thirteen per 
1 lowa, Missouri, and Colo 


parison wit 

is sul 
th of population 
1541 were ll 


Mississippi 


358 


h 
T1¢ 


1 States and 


named, with 

Two 1 
first railroads in 
w Mexico, was attacked by 


56. 209 
erritories, 
Idaho, had their 


chison, Topeka, and Santa 

iding into it from 

Territories, 

which at the present 
railroads 

finally, thirty-three 

the 


871, 


| 
only two 


number of 


as against 


r¢ port 
hed, the 


> States 


of Wells, Fargo, and 
production of precious 
Territories west of the 
: Columbia and the re- 
inciseco from the west of 


bli 
/UDIILS 
] 
ana 


neluding Britis! 
coast 


» year past was as follows: 


3,45 


$51, 154,622 


ot sz 


showing a of $11,267,132 from the 
California shows an increase 
068,000 in gold, but a 


ion of 1877 


lecrease in silver, 
Nevada shows a decrease of 


ety ) | 3.000, 


341 


thie 


$16.398 


: hich represents the falling off of the | 
output of Comstock mines from 837,91 1,710} 
in 1877 to $21,205,043 in 1878. 


am 


Montana shows 
irked decrease, all in silver, while Utah and 
Colorado both show a slight falling off. The fol- | 
lowing tabulation gives the production by States 


> past year: | 
| 
| 
| 


ilifornia 


$18,920,461 


9,763,640 
6,064,613 
1 5 147 
New Me 
Arizona 
Dakota 2,215,804 
Mexico (west coast) ono 1,594,995 
British Columbia 1,293,460 


, the secretary of the American Iron 


Steel Association, has, at our solicitation, giv- 


ie following estimate of iron and steel 
in the United States during 1878, 
which, being in anticipation of the fuller returns 
that will be 


| 
| 
| 
yn | 
‘ : | 
several months in coming to hand, 
are to be looked upon as being only approximate- | 
ly correct : | 


increased. 
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2,314,041 


700,00 


iron (same as 1877)... 
“mer steel ingots.... 
Bessemer steel rails. 
Iron rails 
Open-hear 
Crucible, 


600,00 
300,04 
th steel 


50,04 
ster 
ister, 


and other steei 50, 


tolled iron, excluding rails, and including 

nails (Same as 1877 1,144,00 
The past year, though it has not witnessed any 
great or even notable telegraphic discoveries, ne\ 


} 


ertheless he subs 


witnessed t 


tantial progress (in 


this country) of telegraphic interests e th 


b sine th 


Western Union Company, having been ré 
of the necessity of defense against ill-advis: 
competition, has been enabled to devote more at 
tention than had hitherto been possible to th 
improvement of its service, though beyond tl 
extension of lines into territory and localitic 
hitherto destitute of telegraphic facilities it 

questionable whether the advantages enjoyed |} 
this great corp ration have been shared by tl 
public. In Canada the lines of the Dominio 
Te legraph Company have been extended to tl 

maritime Provinces, and the government line t 
the In Eng 
land the quadruplex system has proved so suc 
cessful that it has been established upon add 
tional circuits. Much attention has been devot 

the past year to the improvement of th: 
telephone for practical uses, and many of the di 
fects which were complained of when the instru 
ment was first introduced have been remedied 
The most practically useful application of this 
apparatus has probably been realized in the es 
tablishment of the system of telephone exchanges, 
by which a large number of subscribing patrons 
are placed in telephonic communication with each 
other, with economy, through a central station 
The past year likewise witnessed the successful 
solution of the problem of duplexing submarine 
cables, by which their capacity has been notably 
The Direct Cable has been thus du 


Pacific has been pushed forward. 


auring 


| plexed by Dr. Muirhead, and several of the Anglo 


American Company’s lines by Mr. J. B. Stearns 
In Germany the extensive system of under-ground 
lines, the progress of which we have from time 


to time reported, has been consid rably extended, 


and, so far as we can glean, with successful re 
sults. The progress of the electric light, which 
subject attracted so much of public attention dur- 
ing the past year, has been so fully reported in 
these columns that no further reference here is 
necessary. 

Great interest is felt in scientific circles by the 
recent announcement to the French Academy by 
Mr. J. Norman Lockyer, the distinguished astron- 
omer, and editor of Nature, that, reasoning from 
analogies furnished by the behavior of certain 


| substances, he had succeeded in demonstrating 


that calcium and other substances hitherto sup- 
posed to be elementary are really compound. The 
proofs of this startling statement he alleges are 
furnished by the spectroscope. 

The Chemical News of recent date contains the 
announcement of the discovery of a new metal in 
the mineral samarskrte of North Carolina. Dela- 
fontaine, its discoverer, has named it Decipium. 

Professor Kénig, of the University of Penn- 
sylvania, has devised a new and ingenious pro- 


cess of analysis with the blow-pipe. The author 


calls his method chromometry, and it may be 


briefly defined as a method of colorimetric analy 
sis by complementary colors. 
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( ie Record is closed on the 23d of January. 
vacation, January 7. 

Senator Edmunds introduced a resolt 

7. instructing the Judiciary Committee 

a bill for the protection ot 


—(Congress re-assembled, after the holiday 


ition, Jan- 
to 
citizens i 
r right to vote for Congressmen, under the 
Thirteenth, Fourteenth, and Fifteenth amend- 
ments to the Constitution On the 20th, resolu- 
t ag to in a Demoer were 
1 in the Senate, declaring that the punish 


itic caucus 


nent of the violators of electoral rights rests with 
the States, and not with the United States 
The House, January 18, by a vote of 
, passed the Geneva Award Bill as reported 
the minority of It 


1 continues the Court of Commissioners of 


the committee revives 
Al 


It increases 
whaling vessels 


ahama Claims for eighteen months 


rates allowed to owners of 


1 other claimants, and provides for the pay 


ment of premiums for war risks, limited to the 


etual loss 
The House, January 1 


izing 


passed the bill author 
ir certificates of depos 
t, drawing three per cent. interest, and convert 
le into four per cent. bonds, 
, | d States 
From New York toscoe Conk- 
from Pennsylvania, J. D. Cameron: from 
IHinois, John A. Logan; from Connecticut, O. H. | 
Platt; from North Carolina, Z. B. 
Missouri, General James Shields 
rm, and G. G. Vest 
Florida, Wilkinson 


\ oorhees, 


5. 
the issue of ten-dolli 


| 

‘ 
Senators have 

no: 

al 


Vance; from | 
for the short | 
for the long term; 
Cal 


from 
from Indiana, D. W. | 

The Connecticut Legislature, January 9, elected | 
Charles B. Andrews (Republican) Governor. | 

The British campaign in Afghanistan progress- 
es without encountering as yet any serious oppo- | 
sition. General Stewart's force marched through | 
Candahar January 9. The report of General | 
Roberts’s victory over the hostile tribes is con- | 
firmed. 


resulted in a Republican majority of fifty-seven. 


The Senatorial elections in France, January 5, | 
| 
The Republican victories rendered a political cri- 


113 to 


Wistorical Aerord. 


sis imminent, but on the 
agreed upon 


} 
mbhe« 


20th a compromise was 
the government and the 
nd a vote of confidence 

The Right abstained 


between 
the Left 
was passed, 225 to 1 
from voting 

Prince Bismarck brought before the Federal 
Council a Parliamentary Discipline Bill for the 
punishment ot improper language in the Reich 
stag. The power given by the bill is to be vested 
of the two Vice-Presi 
the Reichstag 

The King of Holland was married to the 
cess Emma of Waldeck-Pyrmont January 7 


mie rs ol 


a 
9) 
PA | 


in a committee consisting 

dents and ten members of 

Prin 

7. 
DISASTERS. 

December 10.—The steamer Emily B. Souder, 
of the Clyde Line, two days out from New York, 
for San Domingo, foundered. 
sengers and twenty-five of the crew 

January 13.—Explosion in the Dinas Colliery, 
Wales. Sixty lives lost 


Loss of nine pas 


OBITUARY. 
December 25.—In Washington, D.C., Rear-Ad 
miral Henry K. Hoff, U.S. N., 


aged sixty-nine 


} years 


December 27.—In Brooklyn, Major - General 
Daniel Craig M‘Callum, manager of military rail- 


ways during the civil war, aged sixty-four years 


January 6 —In Philade Iphia, Morton M‘Mich rel, 
an eminent journalist, and ex-Mayor of that city, 
in his seventy-second veal 

January 8.—In Washington, D. C., the 
Julian Hartridge, Representative 
from Georgia, aged forty-six years 

January 10.—In Washington, D. C., the Hon. 
Gustave Schleicher, Representative from Texas, 
aged fifty -four years. 

January 20.—In New York city, John Blair 
Scribner, senior partner of the publishing firm of 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, aged twenty-eight years. 
Longwood, Massachusetts, 
George Stillman Hillard, the author, in his seven- 
tieth year. 

January 10.—Cable announcement of the death 
of Joaquin Baldomero Espartero, the Spanish 
statesman, aged eighty-six years. 


in Congress 


January 21.—In 





> Nitnr’ 
Citar’ s 

NONCERNING laughter, and certain kinds | 

thereof, Charles Lamb, in one of his letters, | 

tells a correspondent of a visit he lately had at 
his office from an eccentric acquaintance, whe | 
laughed at his own joke with “a laugh which | | 
did not think the lips of mortal man were com- | 
petent to. It was like a thousand people laugh- | 
ing, or the Goblin Page.’ He imagined after- | 
ward, it seems, that the whole office had been | 
laughing at him, so strange did his own sounds | 
trike upon his “ nonsensorium.” 

Leigi Hunt, when an inmate of Surrey jail, 
after the government prosecution, appears to have | 
heen almost equally impressed by Haydon’s laugh, | 
even within prison walls: “ He was here yesterday | 


| about a guffaw, when he 


Drawer. 


place that sound like the trumpets « 
and threaten to have 
bring down the walls.” 
The Shepherd, in Noctes Ambrosianea, is graphie 
defines it to be “that 
lauchter that torments a’ the inside o’ the listener 
and looker-on, an internal earthquake that con- 
vulses a body frae the pow till the paw, frae the 
fingers till the feet, till a’ the pent-up power 0 
risibilitv bursts out through the mouth, like the 
lang-smouldering fire vomited out o’ the crater 0’ 
a voleawno, and then the astonished warld hears, 
for the first time, what heaven and earth acknow}l- 
edge by their echoes to be indeed—a guffaw !” 
Cowper could “lie awake half the night in 


f Jericho, 
the same effect, namely, 


morning before I was up, calling for his break- convulsions of laughter” at the story of John Gil- 
fast, and sending those laughs of his about the | pin, which Lady Austen had that evening related 
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‘ircuit Court, 
, is fond of a quiet 
immoned 
this 


oot Inglish onder- 


id been st 


crowded bar, his eye filled 
d: “Qh. ye 


stand 


Nu Can sé 
lich 


good English ; 


‘rve 


YOU 


lulging in language that polite 
is improper, especially when goad 
os of jealousy, Mr. Frederick 

, California, inserts a card in the 
warning off all the 
who has macerated his heart 


» following effect: 


suitors for 


ARNING TO HUM IT ME CONCERNT. 


do of Gotfried Rossow 

e, to go in the bounds of 
From anknoing grounds now, 
er promn gard to 
that zum underhandet 


1utorita, 1 
my bac, 
n my prommisset bride boggy 
l the rab- 
nnefit I publ 
keep hands of! 


I intende 


LNgs 5 probaly der were 
er ! bout to there be 
rewith, 
iy will 


ramp on me, 


or prossecu- 


follow. to let them 


Freperiok Heuer. 


official circles that 
te ready to retire from the 
had a surfeit of the very 


liplomacy, and 


ss10n, having’ 
quite enough of dwell 


f the North. In Mr. 


wonder is that a gentleman 


like himself, accustomed | 


tual society, a giver of the most 


} ton 


from zum anprinciple | 
| 


lof £31,000 was raised 
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culinary artists, such as 


scribed by Disrac 


are 
li in the first cha 
should so long ave endure 
York for the temporary é 
imbassad 
York n 
Ross Browne, in his charn 
of Thor, publi 1 by Harpe 
| | exaggerate 


r ludicrously 
ences in that frigid 


mystery 
an could 


lhe scenery Was s 


I :0st soul. The 
une ind said ( yr. Great he 
) 


His bre 


is enchant 


ivens 
ith sm 
d. I turne 


nately in i Wither 


1 combinatior 


His leathery and writ 
us fluid ; 


to the ¢ 


coursed down 
kled month 
his eyes rolled fo 
iriole w 
licious odot 
>was a conge 
once, grasped him by 
first civilized human bei 
Is through E l 
ime of tl 
to pass mea 
the 


8 OF a greasy 


ll, cottoned 
1, swore he 
et in trave 
1] him, in the n 
therhooa of chewers, 
bacco. From that moment we were 
The old man dived into the depth g pock 
led out a roll ick pigtail, and with joy beam 
g from every feature saw me tear from it 
mouthful. We talked, we chewed, we spat, we 
ed and joked ; we forgot all the discrepancies of ag 
nativity, condition, and future prospects—in short, w 
were brothers by the sublime and potent freemasonry 
All that day my senses were entranced. 
I saw nothing but familiar faces, gulches, cafions, bar 
i smelled nothing b 
whiskey and tobacco in every flower by the way-side 
aspired to nothing but Congress and the 
my fellow-citizens. I was once again in my own, my 


pon 
best of triends 
" 
yul of bli 
ng 

aug 
f tobacco. 
ge-drivers ; 


rooms, and boozy s 


suffrages o 


beloved California. 


“ Such is the patriot’s boast, where’er we ros 
His first, best country ever is at home.” 


“Dost like the picture ?” Does not Mr. Stough 
tread upon his native heath ? 
True, Ross Browne subsequently became a foreign 


yearn for a 


| minister; but in China they use opium instead of 


tobacco, and are not accustomed to that ‘ wine of 
the country” which has had a certain degree of 
popularity in the U.S. 


Nor bad for an infant of Illinois: 

“One day,” writes our correspondent, “I was 
compounding a simple cough remedy for my lit 
tle three-vear-old, who had a severe cold. H« 
stood watching the process, and asked if it was 
On letting him taste, he exclaime: 
“Jt’s awful good, mamma. Let’s keep it all fer 


papa: 


‘ good.” 


Curious things are done in “meeting.” Not 
long ago the Wesleyan Methodists in England re 
solved to raise the sum of £200,000. The first 
meeting was held soon afterward, when the sum 
It was a humorous sub- 
scription, for one gentleman rose and said he 
would give £1000 in memory of his sainted moth 
er; another said he would give £500 in memory 
of a dear wife; another £50 in honor of 
loved sister ; and for a long time this style of giv- 
ing went on. At length one man said he would 
give £200 because he was not on board the ill- 
fated Princess Alice. This became immediately 


a be- 


| contagious, for shortly after a man rose and vol 
who could give instructions to | 


unteered £100 because he was not a shareholder 














































the City of Glasgow Bank. It was expected 
some gentleman would give £1000 because he 
vas not a member of the opposition, or a British 


ATghan. 





Dering the proceedings of tl 
Brit sh Art heological Society held in Wist 


August last, the following epitaph in the parish 
irch of Croyland At 


ie Congress of the 


ybey was read: 

Beneath this place in six feet in length against y 

pew lyeth the body of M' Abr® Baly he died y 

F 1704. Also y® body of Mary his wic lyed 

dist of May 1705. Also the body of Abr™ son of y 

said Ab™ & Mary; he dyed y® 138 Jan 1704. also 2: 
Dyed in there Enfentry. 





° gl | 
she « 





Mans life is like unto a winters day 
Some brake there fast and so departs away, | 
Others stay dinner then departs full fed 

e longest a u Ipps & goes to bed, | 
O reader then behold and see; 
As wee are now so must you bee. | 








FitLeD with things witty and interesting is 77x 
Trish Bar, jast published, for fifteen cents, as No. 
32 of the “ Franklin Square Library.” Vide th 
following : 

The late George Bennett, crown prosecutor on 
the Munster Circuit, raised a laugh at a medical | 
vitness, in a case of death, by his interrogation ‘| 
‘Well, doctor, you attended the deceased ?” | 

“Yes.” 


. ° 9 | 
a And he d ed accordingly é 








Barry Yelverton, who in 1871 was made At 
torney-General, was at a stag-hunt in Killarney 
with his friend the witty Father O'Leary. <A 
hunted deer fell quite exhausted at his feet. 
“Dear Mr. Yelverton,” exclaimed Father O'Leary, | 
‘what wonderful instinct that stag possesses! 
He comes directly to you, expecting that in your 


f 


official eapacity you'll at once issue a nolle prosequi 





in his favor.” 
| 

After Curran left college and went to London | 
to study for the bar his finances were very low. 
A story is told of his going dinnerless to St. 
James’s Park, where, sitting hungry on a bench, | 
he began whistling an Irish tune. An elderly | 
gentleman paused to rest on the same seat, and, 
struck by the melancholy look of the youth, in- | 
quired how he came to be sitting there, whistling | 
an Irish tune, when other people were at their | 
dinner. Curran replied that he would be at his | 
dinner too, but a trifling matter—delay in remit- | 
tances—obliged him to dine on an Irish tune. 


Plunket felt dissatisfied that Bushe retained 
the office of Solicitor-General after he himself re 
igned his post of Attorney-General in the break- 
¢ up of the Grenville cabinet. Plunket being 
absent from court when a cause in which he was 
counsel was called on, the judge inquired of Mr. 
Bushe if he knew what detained Mr. Plunket. 

Bushe jocosely replied: ‘ 1 suppose, my lord, he 
is cabinet-making.” } 

When Mr. Plunket appeared, some good-na- | 
tured friend told him of Bushe’s joke, on which | 
Plunket proudly said, “I assure your lordship I 
am not so well qualified for cabinet-making as 
my learned friend. I never was either a turner or 


+ + ” 
L 2077e7r. 





Isaac Burke Bethel, an old member of the bar, 
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or take any fee that was offered. On one occa- 











sion, when engaged in a prosecution, he said, very 
pompously, ‘I appear for the crown, my lord.’ 
“Oftener for t half crown,’ rephed a wit, 
| who knew Bethel’s line of practice. 
Harry D Grady exercised much influence 
court by what | med “ his jury eye,” whi 
vas consta Vv winking at VW he wis 
1 them es] illy te s particular an 
swer trom al vers witness Appearing 
ourt one morning in ra pressed spirits 
sympathizing friend said, “Harry. are 1 
well? You are not as lively as u 
“ How can I b , my dear fellow 
“What's the matter with you 2” 
Uy jury eye is out of order,’ was the reply. 


By far the best compilation of gems of ancient 
liter ature, Oriental and classical, is that recently 





published in a neat duodecimo by Harper and 
Brothers. This admirable and finely illustrated 
work has been prepared by John D. Quackenbos, 
A.M.. M.D., and will not be more weleome to th 


| student than to the general reader. Here are a 


few passages appropriate to the Drawer: 


FROM ZENOPHANES. 
If sheep and swine, and lions strong, and all the 
bovine crew, 
Could paint with cunning hands, and do what clever 
mortals do, 


Depend upon it, every pig, with snout so broad and 


blunt, 

Would make a Jove that, like himself, would thunder 
With a grunt; 

And every lion’s god would roar, and every bull's 
would bellow, 

And every sheep’s would baa, and every beast his 
worshipped fellow 


Would find in some immortal form, and naught exist 


divine 


| But had the gait of lion, sheep, or ox, or grunting 


swine 


Homer and Hesiod, whom we own 
theology, 

Said many things of blissful gods that cry for large 
apology— 

That they may cheat, and rail, and lie, and give the 
rein to passion, 

Which were a crime in men who tread the dust in 
mortal fashion. 


great doctors of 


The maxim, **‘ Know thyself,” does not suffice ; 

Know others! know them well—that’s my advice. 

ABEL CurRAN, Of Kalamazoo, Michigan, was su- 
perfluously happy—he married a young lady, then 
her sister, and then their mother. On his tomb- 
stone this touching epitaph appears : 


Here lies Abel Curran, aged forty-two, 

A native farmer of Kalamazoo. 

Pray stop and read, for pity’s sake : 

He unto himself did three wives take. 

The first one died—how much he missed her! 

Consoled himself, and wed her sister. 

And then she died, followed by her brother, 

And Abel thought he’d try the mother. 

She now survives —may her tribe increase !— 

He lived happily, and died in peace. 

We are frequently indebted to our friend Col- 
onel Yard, of the Monmouth Democrat, for anec- 


| dotes illustrative of the character of the peculiat 


people who live in New Jersey. He sends us 
this : 

The Hon. G. T—— tells a good story of a slow 
| railroad in the northern part of the State. He 
| says he went there gunning, and came to a short 


was ever ready to accept any meals he could get, | line of road on which was run a single car, the 
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ST. VALENTINE’S DAY—HAWKING IN CENTRAL PARK. 


was partitioned off for | to 


a crack in the floor of the ear, “and there,” 
in the ear with him 


says he, “ was the dog, comfortably trotting along 
Presently the cor under the ear, and licking the grease from one of 
insisted that the dog | the azle bores !” ; 
room, which, after 

but here the bag 

i fee of fifty cents, which 


Which is a very good story. 


QuiTE as good, but in a little different vein, is 
one told by our contemporary of the Louisville 
Courier-Journal, of a venerable colored 
| Old Ike, who met another darky with a carpet- 


‘swindle,” a “ put-up job” | 
ind the baggage-master, | 


gemman, 
than pay it he would tie the dog | 


let him “work his passage.” | bag: “Whar is you gwine to now, Ebenezer ?” 
“Dis town is too dull fo’ me, Uncle Ike, an’ 
says | I’s gwine fo’ to take der train.” 
easily with the train, but the conduct-| “Jess so. Is you gwine froo on de ke-ars ?” 
» get uneasy, making frequent trips to “Dat *pends, Uncle Ike, on de weakness of de 
eer, urging him to inerease the speed of | bridges an’ de tressles. Ef one o’ dem gits tired 
hol’in’ itself up in de cold wedder jess about de 


time de ke-ars I’s on comes along, den I’m guwin: 
1 while caught his “second | froo.” 


t issented, and the dog was hitcheud 


of the train The dog—so T 


d back again to watch the effect 
The latter began to show signs 


eeping along as before “Well, my boy, you take my advice, an’ set on 
lered the engineer to heave all | de tail gate o’ dat ar train o’ ke-ars, an’ de minnit 
you heah dat sloweomoter gin a yell, an’ heah 
somefin crack, you frow yer kearpet-sack an’ 
n went to the rear | jump; kaze I bin dar twice. De fus time de ke-ar 
fect, but the dog had | frowed me, an’ de las’ time I fo’got fo’ ter jump, 

triumphantly called | an’ I nebber did wake up, boy, ontel some white 

the fact. The latter, after | folks fotch me a pint o’ corn oil and frowed it 

g it the situation, quietly pointed | inter me. You jump. S—o— 


—aong ! 


furnace and stir up the fire, 


1e speed was perceptibly in 











